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PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH EDITION 


, I take the word “fallacy” in the sen'^“ in which 
i(« is employed by Benthani^ : — “Bv the name of 
fallacy, it is common to designa.e any argun.ent 
employed, or topic suggested, for the purpose, or 
with a probability, of producing the effect ot decep- 
tion — of causing some erroneous opinion to be 
entertained by any person to whose mind such 
argument may have been presented.” 

In the following pages my object has been to 
reduce to their true value the socialistic fallacies 
with which a ..umber of abhn but frequently 
unscrupulous, men, amuse tlie idle and attract the 
multitude. \ hey do not even possess the mer^t of 
having 0 iginated e^dier their arguments or their 
systems. I'hev are plagiarists, with some varia- 
tions, of all the communist romances ins])ired by 
riato. Thei^* greatest pundits, Marx and Engels, 
have built up their theori<\s upon a sentence of 
Saint Simon and three phrases of bMcardo.^ 

What has become of "^he loopias of Fourier ar i 

1 “The Book of Fstllaeies. “ Introduction. Sect. I. 

2 Sej iufra^ Book III., chap. 3. 
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of Cabet, of Louis Blanc’sf(Ii;ganisation of Jal^bur, 
of Proudhon’s bank of e^cchange, of Lassalle’s 
4aes^ion of^the righl to work and of fhcilirdn la^ 
of wages, and ofl Karl Marx’’ and ^Engels’ Com- 
munistic Manifesto? As soon; as. you attempt i 
discussion with Socialists, thcy^teli you thatC'the 
Socialism which you are criticising is not the true 
one.” If you ash them to give you the true one, 
they are a^ a loss, thereby provii^^: that, if they are 
agreed upon trhe destruction of capitalist society, 
t,hey do not know what they would substitute for 
individual property, exchange and wages. In 
June, ^1906, M^ Jaures promised to bring forward 
w’ithin four or fiv(‘ months propositions for legisla- 
tion which should supply a basis for collectivist 
society* .He takes good care not to formulate thenj 
because he foresees the risk to which he would Ije 
exppsing hii’nself, despite the incomplete develop- 
ment in him of a sense of the ridiculous. 

No Socialist has succeeded in explaining the 
conditions for the* production, remuneration and 
distribution of capital in a colkx'tivist i^ystem. No 
SociMist ha^ succeeded in d(‘t(‘rmining the motives 
for action which individually •woulch obey. When 
pressed for an answ^er, they allege that human 
'nature will have beln transformed. 

This intiroduces a difficulty ; fof, if I anrt hungry 
or thirst^^, can someone elst, in a collectivist 
society, gfve me relief? When Dei/ys the Tyrant 
had a sfpmach-ache, h^ never jiucceeded *1^ haiiulng 
it on to slave. T(irquemadfi, by torturing and 
burning heretics and jews, was able to prevent the 
expression of ideas ; he never succeeded in c+iA.^ing; 
one? The vndividu^l remains a consHhiK quantity. 

While leaving out of account the fact that the 
'more tjje^indifidual ^develops, thb 'stronger will be 
y.fie resistance he offers to tvery kind of repression, 
fcollectivists end in a governmeftit by police on the 
model of Jthose of the Incas in Peru or the Jesuits 
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in l^araguay.^ “The t r jletarian class will govern,*’ 
says Karl Marx, but hi does not explain how. Mr. 
Carl Pearson, one of the “intellectuals” of Soc^'^ili^.n 
who has the courage of his co; victions, recently 
3id : “Socialists 1 ave to inculcate that spirit which 
woulfl give (‘lTendv.r ' against the State short shrift 
and^the nearest lamp-post.”^ Thj reader will be 
rf‘fearred hereafter to another quotation .vhich proves 
that, in a sliglitl'-^ modified form, this is also the 
opinion of M. Deslinieres.^ 

While awaiting this happy consummation, the 
Stuttgart Congress has reaffirmed, on August 20th, 
IQ07, that he only can be recognised as a true 
Socialist who adheres to ihe struggle of classes. 
According to this conception, th(‘ wish of one class 
constitutes law; audacious minorities will oppress 
Intimidated majorities, and lhi‘ social war is to 
ragl« permanently. These Socialist: transfer all 
the con,.vpt»ons of a warlike civilisation to economic 
society; the individual wiio is enrolled among their 
troops mco passive obedience to his leaders, and 
the independtMits are enemies to b<* received w ith the 
classic option of “vour money or your life!” 
Socialism is a hierarchy on a military basis, im- 
ported from Ormany, as M. Ch; rles A'^dler pro- 
claims.^ When they reserve all their e^ergie.: 
against their fehow-citi/rens, the supporters of the 
struggle of classes art* logit'al : for it is not worth 
troubling to takt* from a neighbour whc' w'ould de- 
fe^*>d h+m^sMf that which vvil! be within rearli of their 
handsT)h the day v uen they attain to power. The 
French Socialists show’ how they will employ their 
jDow^y"^ * hy celebrating the anniversary of the 
Communtr; and those of them— such as the leaders 


1 Seo infra, chap®, ii. and \ 

2 Carl i*oarsoji, “Ethics oi Free Thought, p. SC ' uiotcd 
Robert Flint, “ Sueiali^ni," p. 334). 

3 See infra, Book TJfll, chap. n. M. Doslinibixie is the auth^tr 
of the Code Socialiste. 

4 ^mmimiet Manifesto, vol. ii., p. 178, 
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of the General Confederation of LaboUi — who 
claim to be practical, put b\^iore their levies as an 
iaeal, a general strike, accoihpanied by the destruc- 
tion of industrial property and plant, short circuits, 
explosions of gas and of dynamite, and the derail 
ment and holding up of trains. 

Mr. James Le«tham, in a pamphlet entitled “ The 
Class War,* ^ says that “the Independent Labour 
Party is the only Socialist party in Europe, prob- 
ably in the world, which does not accept, but 
explicitly repudiates, the principle of the class war.” 
But the Social Democratic Federation, founded by 
Mr. William Hyndman, which in 1907 bevirae the 
Social Democratic party, “proclaims and preaches 
the class war.”^ The Independent Labour Party 
is unable to adhere to this totidem verbis. By the, 
force of circumstances, its programme confines it to 
practical matters since it admits of the powe^ of 
confiscation of private property. x^abour 

Party, which from 1900 to 1906 w’as known as the 
Labour Representation Committee and no\. forms 
the Parliamentary Labour Party, does not dis- 
semble as to its programme. At the eighth annual 
conference at Hull in January. 1908, the following 
resolution v/as endorsed by 514,000 votes to 
469,000 : — 

• That in the opinion of the Conference the time has 
arrived when the Labour Party should have a definite 
object, the socialisation of the means of production, 
distribution and exchange, to be controlled by a demo- 
cratic state in the interests of the entire Commu.rty ; and 
the complete emancipation of Labour from the domina- 
tiejn of capitalism and landlordism with the establishment 
of social and economic equality between the ^ext3S. ’ 

Even if a large mftajority be not associated with 
thi.f declaration, the Labour Party^has absorbed the 
'Trade Lurion group ^in the House of Commons, 

' «i 1907. 

• 2 “The Social Democratic Federation: its objects, itn prin- 
ciples, and Its works,” 1907. • 
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whith .numbered tw<rty-one members after the 
General Election of 1^06. The Labour Party put 
forward 4 i/ity candidates, of whom thirty we 3 
elected. *Biit the Miners’ Fede*ation decided in 
g|une, 1908, b) a majority on the ballot of 44,843 
votes, defiilitely to join the Labcmr Party. The 
result of this is that rt the next General Election 
tfee fifteen miners members of the '^^rade Union 
group w 411 have to sign the Labour Party constitu- 
tion, At the end of 1908 there were remaining only 
three members of the Trade Union group.^ 

The Social Democratic Party carries the Inde- 
pendent ^ Labour Party along with it : the two 
corrAiined in the Labour Party curry the Trade 
Union group, and although the Labour Party 
numbers less than fifty votes in the House, it is 
Sweeping towards Socialism the majority of 380 
rt^^bers of the Liberal Party elec^^ed in 1906. 
These refuse to listen to the warnings of their 
colleague Mr. Harold Cox» who was informed by 
the represen <^ative of the Preston Liberal Association 
that it was intended to contest his seat at the General 
Election. 2 

The programme of the Labour Party includes : — 
(a) The colleciive regulation of industry ; (b) the 
gradual direct transference of land and incj^ustrial 
capital from individual to collective ownership and 
control ;«(c) absorption by the State of unearned 
income and unearned increment ; (d) provision for 
needs of particular sections of the community. 

The, Socialists m^^y claim with pride that the 
advance has alreauy begun along each of these 
lines. 

• SiiTice* tjie coming into office of the present 
Government they have obtained the Trade Disputes 
Act, which formally recognises the right of picket- 
ing, that is the*rlght to intimidate us ag^'i'^st non- 

1 “The Reformer’s '^'ear Book,” 1909, p. 27. 

2 See the article by Mr. Cox (“Socialism in the R«mse of 
Commons”) in the “Edinburgh Review” for 1907 
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strikers,* and relieves the IV de Unions of all legal 
responsibility with regard ro- their agents. A Coal 
X lires Bill ( 1909) provides ♦hat no miner :,hall work 
underground for more than eight hours a day. 
Using the sweating system as a pp.text, they havf^ 
obtained the constitution of Wages Boards, with 
power to fix a rrinimum wage. Despite the Fiench 
experience ci “Bourses du Travail,” Mr. Winston 
Churchill has introduced a Bill for the establish- 
ment of Labour Exchanges which has scarcely met 
with any opposition. In 1908, the Old Age Pen- 
sions Act provided that as from the ist of January, 
1909, old age pensions may be claimed bv all per- 
sons of 70 years or over who fulfil the statutory 
conditions. 

Until 1906 the Liberal and Democratic party in 
Great Britain placed in the forefront of its pro- 
gramme the relif^f of the taxpayer by the reduction 
of the National Debt and the decrease ♦'^.xation. 
It prided itself on its sound finance. From the 
time when the Socialists try to make t^^ S<^ate pro- 
vide for the livelihood and the happiness of all, the 
Liberal Government bases its existence upon the 
increase of expenditure. Tiie Budget shews a 
deficit. So much the better! Taxation is no 
longer imposed solely for the purpose of meeting 
expenditure incurred in the general interest. It is 
looked unon as an instrument for the confiscation 
of the rents paid to landlords and of the interest 
paid to holders of stocks and shares, ?s a means 
of absorption by the State of mearned inv.:me and 
unearned increment. The Budget for 1909-1910 
introduced by Mr. Lloyd George is an application 
of this portion of the Socialist programme. No 
doubt he states that the scale of taxation proposed 
by him is a modest one, but he is placing the instru- 
ment ir ihe Hands qf the Socialisls. When they 
have once grasped it, they%ill know how to use it. 
Mr. Shackleton, M.P., in opening the Trade Union 
Congre^ > on September 6th, 1909, referred to it as 
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“a Budget which willjrank as the greatest .financial 
reform of modern time?.,” 

TheSo^'dists may w^ll be proud of Jheir su^ce.s 
in Great Britain. Although the)”* number less than 
nine per cent.v of- the members of the House of 
Commons, *t]jiey haye succeeded ui conferring the 
pri\4Tege of irresponsibdity upon the Trade l/nions, 
iO laying the fouhdation in the Budget for the 
socialisation of laijd and of induslrial capital and in 
converting financial legislation into an instrument 
for the struggle of classes. And Mr. Keir Hardie 
was able, on vSeptember ist, 1909, at Ipswich, to say' 
without covering himself with ridicule, that the 
present "generation will see the es^tablishmont of 
Socialism in England ! The question of the unem- 
ployed is an excellent means of agitation, and Mr, 
Thorne, M.P., has not hesitated to advl^fe them to 
the baker’s shops. If his ^advice had been 
follcwed where would bread have been found ^on 
the following uc^y? • 

SociaHstio policy can only be a policy of ruin and 
of misery : the question which it involves is that of 
free labour actuated by the motive of proP-t as 
against servile Jaboiu* induced by coercion. The 
Socialist ideal is that hf slave labour, convict labour^ 
pauper labour and forced labour— a singular con-, 
ception of the dignitv of the labourer. As regards, 
its economic resiSts, Mr. St. Leo Strachey^ cites the 
following, among other examples, in his excellent 
little hook^ Problems and Perils of Socialism » ^In 
i893;'Ti4*- Shaw I^fevre, as Commissyiner of 
Public Works, arranged to pull down d part of 
Millbank Prison by means of the unemployed- 
iVhesI* tlTe%e men worked with the knowledge that 
their pay .would \'ary according to the Vork done, 
they did twice as much as when they knew that 
whether they wbflced or idled their "pay .-"^'.uld be 
6Jd. an hour. / * * 

The prospect oT gain does not exercise its* 
influence only upon the wage-earner, .it reacts 
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upon a\l men, financiers, A employers of ^labour, 
^and investors, because it ^amits of an immediate 
certain sanction*^ that qf gain or laMo ' 

A private employer will make profits ’where the 
State suffers loss. While individuals make profit^ 
and save, governments are w;a§.lef(il ^a\id j^un in^o 
debt* StatesmCiH and local officials are freeN^rom 
direct "^responsibility, and know that they will npt 
go bankrupt and tnat the taxpayers will foot the bill. 

A fakir foo doubt will torture iiimself in order to 
attain to superhuman felicity. Millions of men 
<have submitted to the cruel necessities of war and 


have given their lives for their family, their caste, 
their, tribe or «^heir country. Others ha^c bmved 
persecution and suffered the most atrocious tortures 
for their faith. It may be said that man is ready 
for eTOryJorm of sacrifice, except one. Nowhei^s 
and at no tipie^has man been found to labour VQkni- 
tawly and constantly from a disinterested JoVe for 
others. ^Man is only compelled to jsiuuuctive labour 
by necessity, by« the fear of punishnient, or 
by suitable remuneration. 

o T,he Socialists of to-day, like those of former 
times, constantly denounce vhe waste of competi- 
tion. C'Ompetidon involves* iosses, but biological 
^"evolution, as well as that of humanity, proves that 
^they are largely compensated by gain. Further- 
more, these is no question of abolishing,. competi- 
tion, in Socialist conceptions; tne question is merely 
one of the substitution of poUticai fo^ economic 
competition. If economic fpmpetition*- i^ads to 
waste and claims its victims, it is none the less 
productive. Political competition has secured enor- 
mous plunder to great conquerors sucji ^ aiT^Alex * 
ander, Caewiar, Tam^^rlane and Napoleon/ it always 


destroys more wealth than it confers upon the 


-/ictor.^ 


We have seen the' operation of political competi- 
ition in the internal economy 'bf States, In the 
Greek Republics, and in those of Rome and Flor- 
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ence, ia which the {;OSsession of power and of 
wealth was combined, it was impossible for parties 
to co-e^isi^, * the struggle of tactions could only 
end In the annihilation of one aad the relentless 
tf^uniph of Jhe’ other. This is the policy repre- 
sented by Sooialisfii. 

THfe first result is to frighten caphal, and capital 
the limits of industry. If it withdraws, 
industry decays a^^d activity diminishes; and no 
trade union, strike or artificial combination can 
raise w^ages when the supply of labour exceeds the 
. demand. 

Mr. J.^ St. Loe Strachey entitles one of his 
chapters, *‘The richer the State, the poorei the 
People.” He says: “People sometimes talk as if 
the poor could be benefited by making the vState 
ri?:her.” Mr. St. Loe Strachey *s answer is : 

is a certain amount of weahh In any par- 
ticular Hence, whatever you place in tne 

hands of the btate you must take awa> from 
Brown, and Rfibinson. You do not increase 

the total wealth.” The entire Socialist policy con- 
sists in taking awav from individuals for one^elt 
and one’s friends. When this policy is practised 
by the highwayman in a story with a blunderbuss 
in his hand, it is called robbery, and the highw^ay- 
man is pursued, japtured, tried and hanged. 

The Soeialists forrQulate a theory of robb':"ry and 
call it restitutiQn to the disinherited. Disinherited 
by wh om ? # Disinherited of what? Let them pro- 
duce tne*ii<^title deeds! They call it expropiiation, 
but that is a misnomer, what they set out to prac- 
tice is confiscation. Under cover of the laws and 
An virtfie of^them, they get themselves elected .as 
members of^municipal bodies and legislative assem- 
blies. In Franc^ Belgium, Germany, Italy and 
the United States tnev seize upgn the constu.wionaI 
and legal means whjph arfi at the disposal of every 
citizen as they would take a rifle or a revolver at a 
gunsmith’s* Once they have them in theli* hands 
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they usfe them to put their system of spoliation into 
o’-actice, this being the name given to legalised 
roboery. Instead of leadiilg to the galiuws, it leads 
to power, honours, position and wealth. The 
British Socialism's adopt the ideal and carry out t^c 
policy of the Socialists of other countries with 
remarkable superiority. They rule the Liberal 
Party and, by annually introducing one of their 
postulates into legislation, gai i a stage at each 
attempt. 

In a remarkable volume published shortly before 
his death in U)o8, entitk^d ‘"English Socialism 
To-day,” Air, H. O. Arnold-Foster put 'his ques- 
tion : “Ought we to light vSocialism ?” And he 
began by saying, “It is a question which it is neces- 
sary *0 ask.” Can this be so? Is there then a 
number of those who desire liberty for the employ- 
ment of their faculties, their energy, their c''^>acity 
for work, and their capital in accor^^^*^*- with their 
wishes and in such manner as they consider most 
convenient to their interests, who are li .t ,:onvinced 
that they ought to defend their liberty of action 
against Socialist tyranny? Does a number of those 
who wish to reap the benefit of their labour, their 
efforts and of .he risks they have incurred admit 
that the Socialist., have a right to deprive them of 
it? How can people entertain doubts as to their 
right tw work and their right to own property? 
They have suffered themselves to be hypnotised by 
Socialistic fallacies and verbiage un:il are 

ready tc^ obey injunctions whirh will forbid them to 
act without the sanction of the Socialist authority, 
and command them to surrender to that authority 
th'^ir property, their inheritances, their savings and 
the capital which they have acquired. 

Mr. Arnold-Foster replies, “U, is necessary that 
we shuLild fight Socialism,” and we should do so 
not only from the point'* of yiew of our material 
interests, but also from that of politics and of 
morals. The triumph of Socialism would involve a 
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Step backward : for th^ competition of parties exist- 
ing sidp bj^side, it woul^ substitute the social 
it wciuld aFiest the e^folutionary pr^)cess* which sub- 
stitutes contract fc^r statute, as set forth by Sif 
Jfenry Maii^e, and^it would subordfnate all actions 
to th^disposifions of’ai^thority.^ "I'^he result would 
reign of slaver3^ among the ruins. » 

There are people who r(*bign I'lieniselves to the 
Socialist invasion,^ as some Romans in ^he period 
of the decline of the Empire re-signed •themselves to 
those of the barbarians. They say that the fsocial-* 
ists, being the more numerous (whicdi is not*the 
fact) %nd^the strrmger (which is opeit to doubt*) are 
possessed of th(' enthusiasm of conquerors and must 
prevail. Wise and prudent folks therefore prepare 
t^^ accommodate themscdves to their tyrrtnmy*, and 
ar 4 M:eady to pay court to them. They are already 
seekii?^\^to conciliate the Socialist leaders, salute 
them politeiv, assure them of their readiness 
to make every sacrifice to carry a sound* Socialism 
into effectT ny such cowardice they think that they 
are taking gf^)od security for their own advantage.* 
When their backs aretturned they winjJ their eyes 
and nod their heads, ai^^much as It) sav : “vS^e what 
sly fellows we are. The Socialists fhink that they are 
conquering us, whereas it is we who are the con- 
querors. Jllie b(^?;t way to annihilate them is to 
give in to them.’' * 

This hapjiazard policy was followed by ^ mi 5 ^i 
with a Vfiputation foj* vigour and perspicacity. 
Bismarck attempted tt) switch off Marxist Socialism 
into a bureaucratic Socialism — result, ,'^,200,000# 
S^^cialiSt in the elections to the Reichstag in 

1907 ! 

All those who make concessions to the Socialists 
weaken themselvSs for the Socialists' ad\.»ntage.^ 
The Socialists cann^)t foyn a portion of a govern- 

1 Yves Guyot. “La D^mocratie individualiate.” fMr Henry 
Maine, ^ “Aneient Law,” 
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ment majority because, their •program me b€ing one 
■>f conflict and of pillage, they impose it as, a con- 
dition of their co-operation, » while the essential 
^tribute of the State is the majnte^nance for all of 
internal and e^cternal security. ^ 

It has been §aid that a Socialist ihinist^r is not 
a minister, who is a Socialist. « How indeed could 
he be ? As mini,^ter of justice, instead of protecting 
property and persons, he would have to recognise 
no right otheV than the pretensions of the “class” 
which he represents; as minister of finance, he 
would have to proclaim the bankruptcy of the State, 
a sirpple and practical means of national! debt 
and abolishing investors. A party^ the primary 
obligation of Avhose representatives on attaining to 
powe; i.*. *^0 disown their programme, can destroy, 
but can construct nothing. They do not strength#^n 
th"^ administration to which they are admitt-'a, but 
they arje forthwith excommunicate^^ ' me Socialist 
party. We have ,^een instances in the case of M,)I. 
Millerand, Briand and Viviani. 

• pven in England the Labour Representation 
Committee refused to continue to pay Mr. John 
Burns fhe allowance paid te Labbur Members of 
Parliament, more than a year before he attained to 
office. Inasmuc^l as members of the House of 
Commonf; are unpaid, the committee wanted to 
force him to accept assistance from the Liberal 
p?irty in order that they might be able to denounce 
him a^a Liberal hadk.^ In^opening thg^Shittgari 
Congre!»s, Herr Bebel observed that the*"inclusion 
p{ John Burns in the British Cabinet had not modi- 
fied the fighting tactics of the Labour Party. 

It is ^ mistake to temporise with Socialist 
(allacies; it is necessary to expose their falsity 
and tt::^ir consequences instead* 6f humbly saying 
to those who propligate^them, “Perhaps you are 
right, only possibly you are going rather far.” 

1 “The Star,” February 10th, 1905, 
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M*. L 6 on Say has repeatedly said that to refuse 
to give*battle for fear of being beaten is to accept 
defeat.* la.. France, governments and majori^le^ 
in the Chamber of ^Deputies hr ve acquired the 
habit of yieldinj^ tp the commands of the General 
Confed§rati6n of ^L|ibour and to' the threats of 
strikes. It will be se^n hereafter^, that this weak 
^licy has reduced the policy of violence to a 
system. At the time of writing! the masons are 
demanding kennels at the Labour ExcJhange for 
the dogs that are trained to track aiid hunt down 
non-strikers ! ♦ 

I trust that the failure of the general strike in 
Swedrr^f^w^here the Labour Party claims to the 
best organised in the world, ^ will have the effect of 
reassuring the faint-hearted. The leaders of the 
babour Federation ordered a general strike for the 
rni«ning of August 4th, 1909, and their order was 
obeyetl^with docility by 250,000 workmen. The 
butchers, and bakers found themselves 

without clerks or workmen. If the railway em- 
ployees loused to run the risk of losing their 
pensions by^ breaking their contracts of labour, ih2 
tramway employees, who were bolmd by a 
collective contract, did not hesitate to tes^ it up. 
The “Social Demokrat’* attemRte<il to prove that 
they were entitled, and that it was their duty, to do 
so under jconditians which created a cas^ of moral 
force majeure. M*. Jaur^s on being consulted 
replied, according to Branting, the leader of :he 
SwedishJ?ocialists, that it was the undoubti^d duty* 
of the workmen to 'keep their engagemtflits, but 
that “this obligation could not deprive them of 
4heir I’egftiqiate means of defence.”^ This line of 
argument^ borrowed from Escobar,^ did not capti- 

1 Infra Book Vllt* 

2 Lindle^ The Trade Union Confess. 

S <<The Times,” September Aet, 1909. 

4 A Spanish casuist who advanced the proposition that ”good' 
intentions justify crimes.” 
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vate public opinion. Various groups were 
organised for purposes of defence. Noblemen, 
JO ’rgeois, officers, students and clerk^^ went to 
work as they w )uld have done in the* case of a 
besieged city ; there was no lack of^ food, the roads 
were swept, the hospitals kept open and order 
secured agains< the efforts of the strikers b; the 
public security brigade. The Labour Federation, 
had expected to turn over societv like an omelette. 
It encountered a formidable resistance. The popu- 
lation of Sweden numbers 5,377,000. The 250,000 
strikers who had declared war upon their fellow 
citizens learned that this majority had no intention 
of svbmitting co their good pleasure. 

The government refused the part of mediator 
which some counsellors, full of good intentions, but 
wanting in perspicacity, advised them to assume. 
It did not ^ell the nation at large that it ougl^* lo 
gl/e way, or advise the strikers not to be to^ exact- 
ing. It contented itself with its p.i^per part — ^that 
of maintaining order. 

The lesson is complete. M. G. Sorel, the 
doctrinaire member of the French General Con- 
federation of Labour, withwut indulging in any 
illusion" as to the possibility of a general strike, 
advised the Socialists to employ it as a myth, 
destined to seduce the ignorant and credulous 
masses. In order that they might continue to 
exploit it, they should have kept it alive in people’s 
i*^iaginations, and should not have attempted to 
introduce it into real life. The boge^r became 
ridiculotis when its inventors tried to materalise it. 
They have had an opportunity of seeing that the 
bourgeoisie does not allow itself to bf ^lundere^ 
as easily a.s they imagined.^ 

Economic ignorance is a far more powerful 
factor * i Socialism than cowardifce. ‘Tt is much 
about the same from top to bottom of the social 

1 See i: fra, Book VIII., chap/ ix. 
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ladder,” said M. Louis Strauss recently, the 
distingifished president of the Belgian Conseil 
Sup^riQur^ du Commerce et c)e I’lndustrie. Py. 
reasqn of -this ignowince a number of grown-up 
children, who faijcy themselves to be mature 
citizens, beWeve th^at the State can fix wages and 
the haul's of fabour, ’turn the employer out of his 
undertaking and replace him by inspectors, and 
seciffe markets for commodities, while raising their 
net cost accordinff to the whims of parliamentary 
majorities. 

In this book I have set forth economic facts 
which everyone is in a position to verify for him- 
self. «Lt«>is a manual for the use (^f all who are 
desirous of calling themselves familiar with the 
question, including Socialists who hold their 
opinions in good faith. , . , 

Yves Guyot. 


Sept^bt%-'jng. 




BOOK I 

UTOPIAS AND COMMUNISTIC 
EXPERIMENTS 




CHAPTER I 

Plato's RofANCE 

Politico -economic romances — Common features — Govern- 
ment by the wisest : abolition of private interest — 
tJa«tes — Plato and the warrior caste — Conception 
realised by the Man flukes in pt — Police —Xeno- 

phon — Plotinus — Monasteries, their principles : 
separation of the sexes, contributions of the faithful. 

Von Kirchenhelm, in his bool - ‘ Die ewige 
Utopie,’’ has traced the history of politico- 
economic romances after Sudre, Reybaud, Moll 
and These works all present a family like- 

ness and are founded on the ancient conception of 
a golden age, an Eden, an ideal existing in a far 
•distant past — a conception which survives mi such 
^writers as Karl xMarx, Engels and Paul Lafargue, 
wlio would have all the ills of humanity date from 
the moment when the communism of primitive 
societies came to an end. All these con^'eptions seek 
to confei the governing power upon the wisest: 
Plato gives it to the philosophers, and the same 
idea reappears in uguste Comte. They are all 
founded upoit the s ippression of private interest 
as the motive of human actions, and the substitu- 
tion of altruism (to use the woru coined by Auguste 
Comte), to attain which their authors abolish pri- 
vate property, and those among them who are 
logical set up the community of women. 

Nearly all these waiters (.onstitiitc castes, 1 lato 
proclaims the necc' sity of slavery and declares that 
the occupations of a shoemaker and a blacksmith 
degrada those who follow^ them. I.abourers, 
artisans^ &nd traders form a caste who e duty it is 
to produce for warriors and philosophers and to 
obey them, In«fhe '‘Republic” the caste of w^arru^rs 
only possesses property collectively, the abolition 
of private property being in Plato’s opinion the 
best means of preven ing the abuse of power. The 
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annual unions between men ^nd women ar^ to be 
decided by lot, controlled by expert magistrates, 
careful to ensure the most favourable conditions 
for the reproduction of the spefcies, the army being 
treated like a stud. , 

We saw a caste organisation of this kui<J for 
three centuries io Egypt, a ''ollege of Ulemas and 
a corps of Mamelukes recruited from among chil- 
dren with no family ties, all exp’oiting the miser- 
able fellahs until they were completely exhausted. 

In his “Laws,” in which he attempts to work out 
^is conception in detail, Plato fixes the number of 
citizens at 5,040, each with a share in the public 
lands, the equal produce of which is sufficient to 
support one family. These lands are indivisible 
and inalienable, and are transmitted by hereditary, 
succession to the son who is appointed to receive 
them. The State is divided, in honour of fh^ 
twelve months of the year, into twelve districts, in 
which numerous officials, as well as the councils, 
reside. The police enter into the minutest details 
of the life of every individual ; until the age of forty 
travelling is forbidden. The police^ must see 
to it that the number of citizens shall neither in- 
crease nor diminish. The industrial occupations 
are followed by slaves controlled by a class of free 
labourers without political rights; commerce is left 
to strangeis. A citizen of the. Platonic city may 
not, possess precious metals or lend out money at 
ini^’-est. . M,c.eover, if. Plato, in order to put his 
conceptibns of the State into .practice, reverts to 
individual property, he continues to proclaim that 
“the community of women and children, and of 
property in which the private and the individual is 
altogether banished from life”^ is the highest form 
^pf the State and of virtue. 

(.Plato’s- speculations, exercised no influence upon 
' the legislation and the polit^s oi antiquity. 

(1) Plato, 'Laws v. 789 (Jowett's^translation), 
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Xenephon, on the contrary, set forth the concep- 
tion of an ideal monarchy in the Cyropaedla, 
everytliiTlg being ''onceived upon a utilitarian 
basfs. 

Three centuries after Christ, Plotinus, who was 
asha4;ned of having a body, and desired to free the 
divine element which was in him, dreamed of 
founding in Campania a State upon the model con- 
ceived by Plato — this desire remained in the region 
of dreams. 

Communism was only carried out in monas 
teries, whose existence was based upon the two 
princinles of separation of the sexes and contribu- 
tions of the faithful. 



CHAPTER II 

f * 

T5ie K ingdom of ^me Incas . 

The Incas, children and priests of Ihe sun — A military 
theocracy . — Administrative organisation — Police — 
Marriage — Common labour — 'I'lie Kingdom hi disso- 
lutibn afj.er the landing of l^izarro. 

In South America an organisation existed ”for 
several cenUiries to which true Socialists still point 
as an ideal. Mn the sixteenth century Garcilaso 
de la Vega, a Spaniard, wrote a history of the 
IncaG, so full of admiration for them that he made 
their power eNTtend back for thousands of^years, 
wdiereas at the time of the landing of the 
Spaniards their empire only dated back for five 
hundrt^d'T.'nrs, They are looked upon as a clajf 
of the race ()f ;\ymara,^ which has left the grea^ 
ruins of Tiahuanaco on the shores of I^ake Tit/caca.^ 
They created the legend of Inti, the sun-god, who, 
out of pity* for the sav^ige denizens of the moun- 
tains of Peru sent them his son Manco Capak and 
his sister and wife, Mama Ocllcj^ These taught 
men to buiid houses and svomen and girls to 
weave. At first their power AM notTw'tend beyond 
^the kjngdom of Cuzco, confined within narrow 
.limits. The fourth of the Inca kings, Maita 
Capak, was the conqueror of Alcaziva, a^ descend- 
ant of the vassal-chiefs of Cuzco. His three 
S'.’ecessors extended their dominions by conquest. 
“Th^y Cvonsfituted a warrior caste witlf the com- 
batants from the conquen‘d peoples wiiom thev 
dispossessed, and in order to employ it their 
successors added to their conquests. They did, 
noCfall upon their <*nemies : they demanded their 
submission, and frequently on obtaining it 
they made a vassal of a conquefed chief. They 

1 In my book, “La Propriete,** I reproduced the hypothesis 
*that the Incas were of an alien raA^* 

2 “ The<-Worlcr« Histoiy,” ediAd by Dr. H. F. Helmolt. 
Vol. i. The Prehistoric World: America, p. 316. 
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secured their authority by means of garrisons, 
and established large victualling depots for their 
soldiers.^ .The rul(‘ the Incas " as not preserved 
from trouble; in spite of all their efforts their power 
met with resistance and provoked revolt, 

Oiii^ • of it.^ characteristics was that it was a 
nulitary theocracy. The Inca, son and priest of 
tlie.sun, was the absolute master of person and 
of property, of ad and of will. He was the sole 
holder of [)rop(n*ty, but he had di\ided the soil 
into three portions between sun, Inca and sub- 
jects. He w'as also the sole owner of th(* Hocks 
of llanias. Officials coll<*cted the wool and 
distributed it among those who were charged with 
stapling it; they slaughter(‘d sufficient llamas to 
Jiupport the Inca, 'fhe mines of gold and silver 
w^ere developed for the benefit of the Inca, but, 
inasmuch as there was no commerce, tne pn‘ci(>Ms 
metals were used onlv for ornanuml. 

There were no taxes, the entire* labt iir of t*ach 
individual being due to the wState. A piece of 
land was allotted to each family, which ('onsisted 
of ten pers<;ns. The (original portion was increased 
by one half at the tdrth of each son and by a 
quarter at the birth of a daughter. It constituted 
the administrative unit, and an official was t(dd 
off for the purpose of taking care of it and of 
supervisiofi. dVn families formed a group of one 
hundred occu])iers and of ten officials under tiie 
supervisioit of a chit*f. Ne<t ('ame t^. n limes a 
hundred families and ten times a hundred v)fficials, 
and ten thousand families, with a like number of 
officials, constituted a province. d'he governors 
T)f a province, who wa^re, as far as possi^^le, mem- 
bers of tie family of the Incas, and the principal 
overseers of the*, .smaller groups were bound to 
appear at the court of the Inca from time U- 
time and to transput reports regularly. They 
were under the constan supervision of insnectors, 
and when a family w^as in default, it was punished, 
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as were also its overseers of different degrees who 
hi^d failed to exact its obedience. 

Everyone^ both, male and ffttnale, was corApelled 
to work. At the age of twenty-five it became* the 
duty of the yoyng Peruvian tc/ marry, a day in 
each year being consecrated’ to this cerenjony. 
The officials pohited out to 'each youth the maiden 
whom they decided to bestow upon him; a piece 
of land with a house was allotted to them, and 
when the prorince was already too populous, they 
<were i.'^nt to new territories. The young men 
wer^ liable to military service, while a number of 
young girls were selected to work in monasteries 
in which they were bound over to chastity” under 
penalty of death. The lands of the sun and of 
the Isica ^,were cultivated in common as Stat§ 
lands. The overseers conducted those over whom 
t^ey had jurisdiction to labour as though to a 
festival, but they first flogged and aftA*wards 
hanged the/n if they refused to perform their share 
of the work. The same punishment was inflicted 
upon anyone who ventured to cease work without 
permission ;( old men and children were obliged to 
supply jtheir contingent. Y^et the Incas made no 
attempt to introduce this system in all the 
provihees which they had conquered. 

The Spaniards landed in America during the 
period ' when Huacna Capak was occupied in 
reducing Quito, where lie forgot his wife and his 
sovi 'rhrasc-ar and violated the law of. i the Incas 
by taking to wife a woman .;^ho was not of their 
race. By her he had a son, Atahualpa, who 
became his favourite, and to whom he b^equeathed 
the Kingidom of Quito, the Kingdom of Cuzcct 
falling to Thrascar. A quarrel breJke out : 
Atahualpa descended upon Quzco with his 
^.v'arriors, gained a ^victory and put the Incas to 
the sword. When Pizarro tended in Peru he 
found the country in a slate of anarchy, which 
explains the ease with whioa he succeeded. 



CHAPTER III 

S>r%Thomas Morb's “Utopia'' 4ND its 

A IMPLICATIONS 

i. Sir Thomas More — Sources of his ^Utopia — its sym- 
r^etry — PrsopagUntXa by university and clergy. 

ii. Influence of More's «book upon ^^homas Munzer — 

Rising of Mulhoase. , ^ 

iii. The Anabaptisti.\— Mathias — John of Leyden — Com- 
mon characteristics — Absolute supremacy 01 a 
prophet and of the mob — Internal dissensions. 

I. 

Thomas More, Chancellor of En^ldnd, published 
his Utopia at Louvain in 1516. The book consists 
of a critical part dealing with the government of 
England and contemporary politics, and' of ^ part 
Sitting forth the organisation of a communistic 
society. More was familiar with the humanists 
from whom he drew his inspiration as well as with 
the travels of Columbus, of Peter Martyr and of 
Amerigo Vespucci. Columbus had spoken of 
peoples wh^^ held everything in common, living* 
under the unlimited Authority of a cacique, who 
spoke in the^name'of a divinity. Amerigo 
Vespucci had seen peoples living tin* a more or less 
anarchical state of communism, huddled in large . 
barns cont^jining some hundreds of persons, 

More proceeded to trace the ideal of what Payl 
Lafargue calls the return of communism. , Th^rc' 
are too mafiy poor pe^ople in Tiurope. To 'abolish 
property is to abolish the difference between poor 
and rich. The Utopians conclude that this will 
be for the benefit of the poor. The inference do,es 
not follow, for the abolition of property cannot be 
a factor ifi the accumulation of wealth. 

More sets out *tn his comfortable fashion thq^ 
geography of the Isl(j of Utopid. He places therein 
fifty-four cities, all built/ upon the same plan and 
with identical institutiojis ; a territory of ubt less 

c 
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than twenty miles square in extent, the duty*oI cul- 
tWating which is apportioned between a certain 
number of families, is attach^/J to each toWn : each 
rfamily consists of no fewer than forty men* and 
women and of , two bondmen. ‘Every year twenty 
citizens who have spent two yuai*s in^cultivatitig the 
land feturo to tiie town and are replaced by twenty 
others. Atl the iphabitants of Utopia, both men^and 
women, labour, but onlv for six \iours a day. They 
have few 'wants, their clothing is made of leather 
‘ and skins which will last for seven years. Their 
me^ls are taken in common, the women being 
seated opposite to the men. Travelling is 
rendered almost impossible. Every town is to 
contain six thousand families : w^hen a particular 
family Js^too rich in children, it bestows some Qf 
them upon those w^hich have not enough. 
Carriage ’ is 'surrounded with formalities ; tfie 
community of women is unknown, and adultery 
involves slavery. 

The form of government consists of a prince 
^elected for life and of a body of magistrates and 
officers elected for one year*. The Ufopians are 
men oS peace, but they make war at need and 
employ merceftaries to carry it on. Religious 
liberty is established, but whosoever does not 
believe^ ip the existence of Providence and in the 
immortality of the soul is incapable ot receiving 
•employment;' 

These visions have been^ translated, re-edited 
and propagated. When I Vas seven years old, 
just after the revolution of 1848, I was given as 
a ^prize a book approved by the Archbishop of 
Tours, Life of* Sir Thomas More, with the 
description of Utopia in an appendix. ^Yet the 
^miversity and clerg^y who circulated this work 
must have known that it had translated itself into 
acts of fury within a yery few years of its 
publication. 
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II. 

In 15^25 Thomas Mlinzer, a ^rotostant pastor 
in Saxony, at the suggestion of his master, Storch, 
who was inspired by the Bible and bv More, 
attempted to put the “Utopia” into practice. 
AfteT having attempted to cause a l ising in 3uabia, 
F’ranconia and Alsace, he succeeded in driving out 
the town council of Miihlhausen and in installing 
himself in the Johannisterhof on Marr'h 17th, 1525. 
The rich were commanded to feed and clothe 
the poor and to provide them with seeds and with 
land upon which they might work : the majority 
of them fled, as is usual with them at times of 
crisis. Thomas Miinzer spoke as a prophet and 
dealt out justice with the freedom of a delegate 
of Heaven. He sought to raise the miners of the 
Erzgebirge by telling (hem to rise and fight the 
battle of the Lord. “If you do not slay, you will 
be slain. It is impossible to speak to you of God 
so long as a noble or a priest remains upon earth.” 
Miinzer sallied forth from Miihlhausen at the head 
of a kind rf army. He mounted a black charger 
and was preceded bv a white banner, upon which 
shone a rainbow. His bands laid waste and 
massacred throughout their career : after an initial 
defeat at Fulda, they were destroyed at a place 
which has since been known as the Schlachtberg 
(Battle Mountain), despite the invocations of 
Miinzer to*the Lord. Miinzer himself w^as taken, 
tortured and beheade*!. 

III. 

Miinzer % left behind him Anabaptists, who 
scattered themselves over Switzerland, Moravia, 
the Low<!!ountries, and North-West German>. A 
baker of Haarlfc^, called Mathias, in a book 
entitled “La Restay ration,” declared that every 
human individual must be regenerated by means 
of a new baptism, thrt princes, taxes arid the 
administration of justice must b^e suppressed, and 
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polygamy and the communfity of goods^ estab- 
lished. The Anabaptists, inaugurated thejr rule 
at Munster ‘"on ^"ebruary is4i? i534* Tliey com- 
rnenced by demolishing the church towers/ for 
greatness must •'be laid low, an,d in burning the 
holy images. /They commanded everyone wnder 
pain of death to come and deposit their money and 
articles of value lit a given houfe. The doors of 
the houses' were to be left open day and night, 
^but they mi^ht be protected by a small railing 
in order to preserve them from invasion by the 
pigs which swarmed in the streets. 

Mathias ha\hng been killed in an attack upon 
the troops of the Duke of Gueldres, a former inn- 
keeper of Leyden, known as John of Leyden, 
affirnfed tviat his death was a sign of the grace 
conferred God upon his prophet, claimed tp 
ly* inspired by the Bible, entered into communion 
with the Spirit of God, and in the first instance 
nominated 'twelve ‘judges of the people, following 
the example of the Judges of Israel ; but on 
encountering some opposition among them he 
declared that God in a fresh revelation had com- 
manded him to assume aVrj;olute “ power and to 
become the king of the New Zion. A comrade 
called Tuschocheirer, perhaps in good faith, 
declared \hat God Himself had confirmed to him 
His command given to John of Leyden to ascend 
th^ throng ^of David, to draw the ^joly sword 
against^^kings, to extend His* kingdom throughout 
the world, giving bread to those who submitted 
and death to those who resisted. In order to con- 
tehd witj? the kings he anointed himsefSf as King 
of the ‘New Zion, arrayed himself in a tQhe made 
out of ^he silver embroideries of.l;he churches, and 
‘A coat picked out. with pieces of purple and 
decorated with shoulder knots of gold, put on a 
golden* crown and a cap studded with precious 
stones, and displayed upo^ his breast a magnifi- 
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cent c*hain supporting a symbolic globe which 
bore the inscription, “King of justice on earth.” 
He. never* appeared vvithout an escort with richly- 
caparisoned hori 3 S, and installed himself on a 
throne set up mi the public square, where he 
combined the functions of legislator and of judge. 

' He married fifteen wives. For had not Solomon 
many wives? Aid is not the first commandment 
of God crescite et multiplicamim? Huw could a 
monogamist observe this commandment during 
the pregnancy of his wife? Upon one of his 
wives failing in respect, he tried, condemned 
and executed her himself, and danced befoie her 
corpse with his other wives in imitation of Uavid, 
,while the rabble followed suit to the cry of '^Gloria 
in excelsisV^ 

I'he Anabaptists were defeated ana massacred 
at Amsterdam: Famine raged at Munster; on 
June 25th, 1535, the troops of the l)ishop of Mun- 
ster entered the town and the orgies of the Ana- 
baptists were succeeded by those of the forces of 
order. John of Leyden was put to the torture, 
exhibited in an iron ^age, which may still he seen, 
and was finally executed on January 22nd, 1536. At 
the end of ten year-, the Anabaptists, who had 
proposed to conquer the world, were crushed, 
massacred and scattered abroad. These commun- 
ists had found at Muhlhauseyi and at Munster but 
one form of government — the absolute rule of a 
prophet and under nim nothing Iiut a mob and a 
rabble. 

After fiivir fall the Anabaptists founded ccm- 
munitieji in Moravia in true monastic form, 
althougli marriage was permitted. They were 
obliged to labour even on Sundays, and to preser\ 2 
perpetual silence. * These people, surrounded as 
they were by enemies, found occasion to. dispute 
among themselves : ^they excommunicated one 
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another, and when they were not disputing they 
gave way to intoxication, 9II of them striving to 
escape from the lerrible oppression resulting from 
their communism 


CHAPTER IV 
AnDRE/E and Campanella 

I 

i Andreae and the Universal Christian Republtc. 
ii. Campanella, the Dominican, and the C’ivitas Solis— 
Powers and duties of ministers — The minister Oi 
eugenics — A convent with sexual promiscuity. 

Je.an Valentin Andre.e, a Protestant pastor, 
published in 1620 a “Description of the Universal 
Christian Republic,” in which he re-models 
More’s “Utopia” from the Protestani point of 
view. The authority of government is in the 
hands of a pontiff, a judge and a minister of 
science. He reasserts in all the appropriate 
accents the return to God and the absorption in 
the grace of Christ, 

In the same year a Dominican born in Calabria 
who, being accused of conspiring against Spanish 
sovereignty and of other crim.'S, had passed more 
than twenty-five years in the prisons of Naples, 
and had three times suffered torture, published 
the “Civ-‘as Solis.” In this work the govern- 
ment i-s entrusted to a prince-priest namofi Hob, 
with' three ministers under him : Pan, Sin and 

1 F. Catron, “Histoire du fanatisKJ des religions protea- 
tantes. et de I’Anabaptisme”— Henri Olten, “Le Tomulte del 
Anabaptisies ' ’ — Guy de Bres, **La Racine, source et fondexneni 
des Anabaptistes.’* 
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Mor, cHarged respectfvely with war, with science, 
and with everything that concerns generation and 
the maintenance of life. Von iCirchenheim re- 
marlis with astonishment that these are the first 
ministers of special departments known in the 
history of politics. 

11 

Campanella boldly accepts communism — living 
in common and community of wopiea and of 
children. The minister Mor, with the assistance 
of subordinates of either sex, selects the parties to 
every marriage, and after taking the opinion# of 
astrologers, directs the day and the hour at which 
they are to procreate their offspring. From the 
time when they are weaned, children are brought 
up in common. Campanella has them instructed in 
a particular manner. The work of adults is re- 
duced to four hours a day and is directed by 
officials with the right to inflict punishment. 
Jurisdiction is solely of a criminal nature, as there 
cannot be civil disputes. Once a year everyone 
must confers. Meals are taken in common, the 
use of whne being forbidden. 

Campanella commenced by putting forward the 
feelings of honour and of duty as sufficient 
motives for right conduct; he ends with penal 
sanctions. His conception of society is that of 
a monastic institution which permits of sexucl 
promiscuity. 

In his “De .Monar''hia Hispanica” he sets out 
a scheme of universal monarchy under the suze- 
rainty of the Pope, supported by the military 
power of Sp«in. All the peoples of Europe will 
be one, Ijeretics will be exterminated, peace will 
prevail on earth and the community of property 
will entirely suppress poverty. 



, CHAPTER V 

If 

Paraguay , 

Paraguay — Jesuit recruiting — J^hsfnce^ of civil and 
criminal legislation — Private property — Religious 
worship — Common meals — Clothes and lodging — 
Corregidors as* police — Confusiqn of moral and civil 
order-j- Absence of commerce — Misery and idleness. 

< At the time when Campanclla’s book appeared, 
the Jesuits were putting its principles into practice 
in * Paragua)^. They had obtained certain 
privileges from Philip III., but Diego Martin 
Neyroni, the Governor of the Spanish possessions 
from^ i6oi to 1615, drove them back into the 
countries* of Guaycuru and Guarani, where they 
succeeded in becoming independent of the Spanisli 
viceroys and in refusing to tolerate the presence 
of any Spaniard. They found there a population 
accommodating e'noiigh to submit to a discipline 
^under which a few hundred Jesuits were enabled 
td govern ^ territory extending from tl?e Andes to 
the Pprtuguese possessions* in Brjjizil, comprising 
the valley of Paraguay ancf'part of the valleys of 
Parana and of Uruguay, and covering an area of 
four or five times the size of France. 

In addition to their central establisiiment they 
had thirty-one others, which ‘they called *‘Reduc- 
' tipns.*’ * 4 ^ 

Acedyrding to Alexander:, von Humboldt, the 
Jesuits proceeded to the conquest of souls by fling- 
ing themselves upon the tribe they selected, 
setting fire to their huts and taking away as 
prisor^.rs men, wbmen and children. They then 
di&.w'buted them among their mission^, taking 
icare t6 separate them in order* to prevent them 
from combining.! * These prisoners were slaves, 
of whom the house of Cordova possessed three 

1 “Voyage aux r6gions^Equiiioxal\i,“ vol. vi., book vii., cb. 19. 
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thousand five hundred at the time of the sup- 
pression, of the Order. 

Conversions were effected witii great despatch 
by touching the converts with damp linen. The 
baptism being th'^n complete, they sent the certifi- 
cate 5 to Rome. Each t^ibe had two rulers, a 
senior who was concerned with th''. temporal 
administration, aid a vicar who carried out the 
spiritual functions.^ 

They did not establish any system of municipal 
laws, for which there was no necessity, either to 
regulate the condition of families (for there was 
no right of succession and all children were sup- 
ported at the charges of the Society) or to 
determine the nature and the division of property, 
*all of which was held in common. Neither was 
there any criminal legislation, the Jesuit fathers 
correcting the Indians under no rules other th?»n 
their own wills, tempered by custom. 

Although labour in common was the rule, the 
Jesuits were obliged to make some concession to 
the desire for private property and to the need for 
personal service. They therefore granted a small 
piece of land to each family with liberty tO culti- 
vate it on two days in each week. They also gave 
occasional permission to the men to go hunting 
or fishing on condition of their making the heads 
of the mission presents of game or of fish. 

Two hours of every day were let apart fo** 
prayers and seven for work, except ou Sundays, 
when prayers occtiiJied four or live hours. Every 
morning before daybreak the entire population 
including ^ infants who w^ere hardly weaned, 
assembled* at church for hymns and pi yers, and 
the roil was called, after which everyone kissed 
the hands of the missionary. Some were then 
taken by native chiefs to labour in the fields 
and others to the workshops. The women had to 


1 Charles Comte, “Trait 3 de la Legislation/’ vol. iv., p. 464. 
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roast sufficient corn for the needs of the day and 
id spin an ounce of cotton.*, 

Every mdrnin^ during ma^ss broth Avas niade 
of barley meal, without fat or sailt, in large cauld- 
rons placed in the middle of the p^ublic square. 
Rations were taken to the dwellers in each hflt in 
vessels^ mc^e of bark, and the scirapings were 
divided among rtic children whro had acquitted 
themselves^ best in their catechism. At midday 
more broth Was distributed, a little thicker than 
that which was supplied in the morning, contain- 
ing *a mixture of flour, maize, peas and beans. 
The Ijidians then resumed their work, and on their 
return kissed the hand of the priest and received 
a further ration of broth similar to that of which 
they had partaken in the morning. Although* 
cattle were^plei\tiful, according to some accounts, 
n'^eat was only distributed in exceptional cases or to 
men who were at work ; according to others it was 
distributed daily. . Probably each “Reduction*’ 
followed its own particular system according to 
the^amount of its resources. vSalt was^ scarce, a 
small bowl being served out to each family on 
Sunday^. 

Regulations fixed the amount of cloth, which 
*was given annually, to men at six “varas** (five 
yards) an4 to women at five “varas.” %This they 
made into a kind of shirt which* covered them very 
iecfifferently. # They had neither drawers, shoes, 
nor^hats.^ "Children of either sfx went naTved^tintil 
they attafned the age of nine. • 

« Their huts, which were very small and low, 
wert' round. The framework consisted ^f posts 
driven i^ cd the grdund and joined at the tops, 
truss®. -of straw being spread upon them to protect 
th^ inside. The inhabitants were crowded into 
them to the number *of fifteen^for each hut, of 
which an accumulation formed a town. There 
were no ^dwellers in the open country, owing to 
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the difficulties of sufiervision. In the centre of 
a town ^stood the church, and beside it were thb 
college o1[ the father^-, the stores and the work- 
shops. The streets were regularly laid out and 
planted with trees, and each town was encircled by 
an impenetrable hedge of cactus. The church was 
built with the sham elaboration and Plied with 
the tinsel which are the characUiristics of Jesuit 
art. Music was performed in them, choirs 
organised, and religious exercises praCcised, among 
which self-flagellations, to which women and girls 
submitted themselves, crowns of thorns, end 
positions representing crucifixions \.ere tf) strike 
(he imaginations of the natives. 

The Jesuits selecte<l from among their own 
n%emhers corregidors to wa<ch f)ver conduct, to 
•npervise the regular performance of the religious 
ceremonies and to direct and control labour. 
These held office for two years. A native was 
never elevated to the dignity a priest. The 
Jesuits solemnised marriages twice a year, but the 
community of goods had a sinister influence m 
encouraging the community of women. 

The fathers were [\w guardians (»f virtue as of 
everything else. Of their manner of exercising 
their functions I will only (juote from Bougain- 
ville, who was at lUienos Ayres at the time of the 
expulsion ol the Jesuits, this passage: “My pen 
refuses to record ihv details of wha: the people 
allege^ ' The passions aroused are still luo recent 
to allow of the pos. ibilitv of distinguishing the 
false charges from the true.”^ Clearly it was not 
respect for^the native women and girls that could 
restrain the 'fathers, and we perceive on again 
the danger of confounding moral order witn diat 
which is imposed by legal institutions. The 
former had put an end to the latter, and there was 
no security either *for person or for property. 

1 Bougainville, vol. i., pp. 196*197. 
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Every Jesuit was at one arid the same time con- 
lessor, legislator and judge, and if he,, despised 
the office of executioner he^'^nevertheless superin- 
tended the process of execution. 

The Jesuits converted every Indian into an 
informer at the. moment when he made confession, 
and wherj one of those whose confession had 
previously been ^tnade approadb^d him, the Jesuit 
found no » difficulty in convicting him. Punish- 
ments were not of a spiritual nature ; they consisted 
of lashes with leather thongs inflicted upon men in 
public and upon women in secret, a father or a 
husband being frequently charged witli the office 
of executioner, the culprit being finally con- 
strained to kiss the hand of the father who had 
caus^ed hkn to be chastised. Offences were of two 
kinds, offjences against doctrine, failure to attei>I 
a religious ceremony and the like, and offences 
against economic obligations, such as negligence 
in work ov even losing seed or cattle, which the 
fathers would replace without objection, but with 
the addition of a thorough whipping. 

Commerce was prohibited and money unknown. 
Thert^ w’as no trade except with the foreigner, and 
this ^was und(h*t»/ken solely by the Jesuits. It is 
estimated that they w^ere able to collect from one 
to tw'() millions of h'us annually, of which one half 
was remitted to the General of the Order. Natur- 
lally the natr/es had^no share in it. 

•-The < natives were not allowed the usb oWiorses 
for fear lest they should depart from their settle- 
ments; they were not permitted to go beyond 
fixed bounds, on pain of the lash if thevvdisobeyed. 
They y .rked very badly and very little. Antonio 
de jy^a^ says that seventy labourers were^ required 
^w’here eight or ten EiuropeaTtS of moderate 
capacity would haVe sufficed.^ They lived in a 
state of wretched and abject inertia. One fact 
% 

1 Cited by Charles Comte. 
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alone pioves their cohdition of stagnation. Al- 
though a bell called them nightly to the perform- 
ance of their conjuga^duties, the population failed 
to in*crease.^ When the Jesuits were expelled in 
1768, they left a population in a miserable 
condi*^ion such as Bougainville and La Perouse 
have described. Such was the result of putting 
into practice the principles cf Campanella’s 
“Civitas Solis.” 


1 See Pfotenhauer, “Die Missionen der Jesuiten ia Para- 
guay,” 8 vols., 1891-1893. 



CHAPTER VI 

Morelly and the “(jor"? de la I^ature" 

• The “Basiliad” — Sexual Moralit;,’ — Principles of the 
“Code de la Nature” — Their application : Babeuf and 
Darthe — Property and the i?evolut\on. 

In 1753 Moreliy, an author of whom few' details 
are known, published two volumes in duodecimo, 
entitled VAn Heroic Poem,” translated from the 
Indian, and “Wreck of the Floating Isles, or 
Basiliad of the Celebrated Pilpai.” I confess 
-that I have not read them. Villegardelle has 
published extracts from them at the end of an 
edition of the “Code de la Nature,” which were 
quite enough for me. But, judging bv the pass- 
ages cfted by Von Kirchenbeim, Morelly exhibits 
himself even - more boldly in his prose poem 
, regards sexual morality than would appear in the 
pages of Villegardelle. “They knew not the in- 
famous na'mes of incest, adultery and prostitution : 
these peoples had no conception of these crimes : 
a sister received the tender embraces of a brother 
without any feeling of horror. ...” From the 
moment when these acts ceased to be denominated 
by i^gly words all was for the best. 

The “Code de la Nature” appeared in 1754, a 
year .after Rousseau’s essay, “ L’Origine de 
Ijinegalit^ parmi les hommes." The author starts 
w'ith the same idea, “ The earth belongs to no 
nfan.” rie sets up a model pf legislation ' m con- 
formity with the designs* of nature.” His 
inspiration is derived from Moore and Campanella 
apd he is entitled to be considered, -as having 
inspire! all the communists and collectivists who 
hay: succeeded him, including our contemporaries. 
-Tlie essential conditions of hiS system are as 
follows : — 

Essential unity of property and of living in 00m- 
mda : establishing the common use of instruments of 
labour and of products : rendering education equally 
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^ccaagisible to all: dlatribution of work according to 
capacity and of its produce according to needs : pr^iv 
servation round the«ity of land "ufficisnt for those 
^ho dwell in it. ^ 

Association 0 } at least one thousand persons in 
order that, while e^^ery one works in accordance with 
h#3 power and capacity, and consi;mes according to 
. his needs and his tasies, there may be s2t \ip for a 
sufficient nurnbef V)f individuals kn average of con- 
sumption which does not exceed thp common 
resources, and a total resultant of work which 
supplies them in sufficient abundance. 

No privilege to be accorded to talent other than 
that of directing labour in the coran^on interest and 
no regard to be had, in dividing the proceeds of 
labour, to capacity, but only to needs, which exist 
before capacity and survive it. 

Pecuniary rewards to be excluded; first, because 
capital is an instrument of labour which must remain 
wholly at the disposal of those who administer it, and- 
secondly because every grant in money is useless 
where labour, being freely and. willin^y adopted, 
would render the variety and abundance of its pro- 
duce more extended than our wants, and injurious 
where inclination and taste failed to fulfil all useful 
functions, f on this would be to enable individuals to 
avoid payment of the debt of labour ^nd of obtaining 
exemption from the duties of society witJiiout 
renouncing the privileges which society ensures. 

Morelly hhs codified this system, and 1 Repro- 
duce certain provision.s of his code .which it is* 
desiral ^ tg compare with actfial concept !.: 1 

m IWle II. 

Art. 5. Calculated upon tens, hundreds, etc., of 
citizens, ihore shall be for each calling a number cS 
workmen in proportion to the degree of diffiv dty in- 
volvejJ by their labour, and to the amount \ ^ its 
produce which it^is necessary to supply to the people , 
of each city without unduly exhausting the workmen . 

Art. 6. In ordftr to regulate the distribution of 
the products of nature and of art, it is necesmry to 
recognise, in the first place, that these include articles 
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of a durable nature, i.e., s^ch as can, at all^ events, 
be preserved for a considerable time, and* that all 
product^ of Qthis nature include: — (1) d<^ily a^nd 
universal use ; (2) use whicb^*’ though universal, is not 
continuous ; (3) some that are continuously necessary 
to some one person only, but qpcasionally to every- 
one; (4) others that are riever fcfr continuous or 
g^nerai^ use, ^ such as articles produced for isolated 
gratification or for a pant^cular taste. Now, 
all these products of a durable nature are to 
be colle 'ted in public store-houses in order 
that they may be distributed, some daily or 
at fixed times to all the citizens to serve for 
the ordinary necessities of life, and as material for 
the labours of different occupations ; others to be 
supplied to such persons as use them. 

Art. 11. Nothing is to be sold or exchanged be- 
'cwdeii fellow citizens, so that a man who has need of 
particular herbs, vegetables, or fruit is to go and tahe 
what he requires for one day’s use only in the pubfic 
place to which these things have been brought by 
those who grow them. Tf a man has need of bread, 
he is to go and provide himself for a stated time from 
the man who makes it, who will find in the public 
granary sufficient flour fpr the quan|;ity of bread 
which he has to bake, be it for one^day or for several. 

Art. 10. The surplus provisions of each city or 
province ate* to overflow into those which are in 
danger of falling short, or are to be preserved for 
necessities. 

Titl?: KI. 

^Art. "3. Evgry citizen, without exception, 
bei^feen the ages of twenty and twenty 'fimiis to be 
compelled to follow the pufiTuit of agriculture unless 
relieved by reason of some infirmity. 

Title IV. 

1. In<i every occupation the bTdest and the 
^^!x)st experienced are to take turns, according to 
seniority, and for five days at attime, in directing five 
or six of their companions, and are to fix the scale of 
work to be performed by them, moderately, on the 
bj^sis of the amount which has been imposed upon 
themselves. 
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Art, 2. In every occupation there is to be one 
ma$tjer for ten or twenty workmen 

AiiT.^7. The >eads of every occupation are to 
appoint the hours of rest and of labour, and to pre- 
scribe what is to be done. 

Title VI. 

Art. 1. Ev^ry citizen of the age of thirty shall 
be clothed according to his taste, but without excep- 
tional luxury, and similarly is to tal e his meals in 
the bosom of his family, without intemperance or 
profusion ; this law enjoins senators and chiefs 
severely to repress those who exceed. 

fiabeuf drew his inspiration from Morelly. 
The manifesto of the “Conspiration des Egaux,” 
written by Sylvani Marechal, explains the diffcxence 
between their conception and that of an agrarian 
law which permits the division of property. 
“Agrarian laws or a division of lands arose from 
the sudden desire of a body of unprincipled 
soldiers, or of a people united by their instinct 
rather than by their reason. We aspire to some- 
thing mOiC sublime and more equitable— the 
common good in a lomnninity of goods.’ No 
more private property in lands, land belongs 

to no one; we claim, we want the communal 
enjoyment of the fruits of the earth.” The law of 
the 27th Germinal of the year IV. (April i6th, 
UqS), which punished with death “a!l who incite 
to pillage, f or to the division of private ^ropeily 
under the name of ar agrarian law or in any other 
manner whatsoewer,” was applied to Babeuf and 
Darth<?. ^ 

The Declaration of the Rights of Man T 1793 
had assorted, with even greater energy tha. the 
Declaration of 17 ji, iIk' right of property, which, 
it defined in Article 16 as that which belongs to 
.every citizen to enjoy, and to dispose at will of his 
income, the fruits of his labour and of his 
industry. 
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Robert Owen and “N«:w Harmony’" 

i Robert Owen — His theories — Organisation of reflex 

action — Moral punishments— The right to direct 

— Psed machinery and desired to return to the s^ade. 

ii The expibriment of “New Tlirmony'' — Its constitution 

— Anarchy — The dream survive? the experiment. 

. I 

M. Edward Dolleans, Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Lille, has published 
an interesting;, and learned volume on Robert 
Oweh. Robert Owen lived from 1771 to 1858, 
The son of a village labourer, he passed as an 
apprentice through various trades and businesses, 
and was selected at the age of twenty to direct thfe 
important finfc thread manufactory of Messrsf 
TDrinkwater, at Manchester. He developed this, 
and after Jeaving it in 1704, he married the 
daughter of a Scotchman called Dale, the owner 
of a large spinning mill at New Lanark, which 
he purchased and of which he assumed,. the control 
on Jafiuary loth, 1800, at the age pf twenty-nine. 

Robert Owejn had imbued himself more or less 
conseientiously with the ideas of certain eighteenth 
century philosophers. He believed with Rous- 
seau man is born virtuous and 4 hat society 
has corrupted him, and thaf evil is inherent in 
irjstitu‘'^9ns and not in man. He thought with 
Helvetius that all men poss(iss the sameTtegree of 
receptivity, so that man is*’ the product of his 
surroundings with neither liberty nor responsi- 
bility of his own. It is necessary, .therefore, to 
prevj^'evil and'^not to repress it. In order to 
piTjvent it, it is necessary to organise a^machine 
^into which every individual shall Tit and perform 
the function which he sought to perform without 
realising it. 

This conception is not new. The organisers of 
every religion h^ve subjected their followers to 
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dogma and ritual ; by faith they destroy individual 
thought* by ritual they subject men to fixed 
mechanical* obser^^ances. The repetition of im- 
pressions stores pp a particular sentiment in a 
particular grodp of cblls in the brain, which cause 
the performance of U particular definite act. 
Creeds, education’ 'and military * discipline never 
were and are not anything but the mrvre or less 
systematic organisation of the phenoihenon which 
is termed reflex action in the science of 
physiology. Owen furnishes an example. He 
is desirous of having the best machinery and the 
best cottons, but it is necessary to extract the 
greatest possible amount of advantage from them 
liwy means of a well-trained staff which is ndt dver- 
worked and is well fed and healthy, and is not 
enfeebled by drunkenness and disorderly living. 
He devotes himself to the well-being and the 
discipline of his workmen and ^prepares recruits 
for the future by undertaking the education of 
their children ; but he does not interfere directly, 
although k(?pt informed of the personal condition 
of his employees. 

While holding that man is irre.sponsible ,and 
consequently ought not to be punished, he has 
recourse to a form of moral correction. Oyer, each 
loom there fiangs a square of wood, each side of 
which is painted a different colour, black,, blue, 
yellow, white. If th^ workman has r^iscou- 
ducted himself on th<* preceding dav, the colour 
which is exposed to view is black, if he has con- 
ducted himself well it is white. Owen by walking 
through the workshops sees at a* glance uj: “'n the 
‘‘telegraph” the condition of each of bis 
employees, but he#4iever remarks upon it to them 

The measures taken by Robert Owen, and hi5 
commercial practices^ marked as they were by ^ 
niceness which inspired all the more confidenbe bj 
reason of their unexpectedness, assured the success 
of his undertakings. JBut not content with doing 
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good business, his desire was to transform the 
world. 

In 1 800 children were la'rgely employed .who 
belonged to the parish by virtue, of the Poor Laws, 
and were cruelly over-workedt T)w<en, by precept 
and pfract^ce, fallowed how<i to reform the system 
under which thew were abusepl,^ and on his com- 
petitors failing to follow his example he appealed 
to the legislature and obtained the Act of 1802, 
which formed an addition to the Poor Laws. He 
persevered and obtained ihe Act of 1817. He also 
desijed to fin<^ a solution to the question of unem- 
ployed workmen during the crisis which followed 
the revolutionary wars. 

Owen ^vas never at a loss. He considered that 
the masses sjiould be led by superiors, without 
enquiring into the origin of the right of control 
which he possessed,^ taking those who were out 
of work ?wid majving them inmates of “nurseries 
of men/’ to use his own bold and characteristic 
expression. 

Owen is^an example of bow a gixxiit captain of 
industry may thoroughly icnderstond the conduct 
of his own bvis^ness and may yet lose his footing 
when he meddles with politics. While himself 
employing the most highly perfected machinery, 
he looked upon machinery ^as the Origin of the 
suffering of< the workers, and in order to supply 
them W/ith work He proposed to su b^d tute the 
spade** for the plough. '^his industrial worker 
dreamt bucolic dreams, and, considering agricul- 
ture to be the source of all riches and virtue, he 
desire^ to have the State organised as* an agrarian 
conynunity divided into communities of from 
2^000 to 3,000 inhabitants, ea<ab of W'hi& should 

be self-contained eend self-sufficient. 

( 

II 

c 

Owen was prepared to put his experiments to 
the proof, and did so at Motherwell, in Scotland, 
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with a capital of ^50,000. But M. Doll^ans 
devotes himself to the Mudy of a more importaiit 
one of which full information is available — this 
was “New Harmony” in Indiana, U.S.A. 

The point was to substitute a new organisation 
for f.n existing communistic organisation, namely, 
that of the Rappists. The Rappisis had succeeded, 
but each of them desired to have his share of the 
capital of the Society instead of leaving it undis- 
tributed. This ending might have enlightened 
Owen §is to the ultimate consequences of his 
experiment in admitting that everything there was 
for the best. He proceeded to tlu United States 
in 1825, and made a great to-do over his founda- 
tion. He enlisted Maclure. a rich American 
^who contributed 150,000 dollars), a ^umbar of 
philosophers, and eight hundred visionaries and 
persons of unsettled temperament, dreamers of 
either sex, each one of vvliom believed commun- 
ism to be the ideal, provided that his system was 
accepted, as well as some adventurers and knights 
of industry. 

On May 1st, 1825, liie experimental or prelimin- 
ary society was constituted. Every one is under 
a general duty to place his capacity at the service 
of the community, for each member of which an 
account is opened, the value of his services being 
carried to liis credH and his various expenses to 
his debit. In the result this beautiful arrangement 
merel^vn^ded in the most complete anarchy. At 
the end of six mopihs the industries left bv the 
Rappisis disappeared and there was neither 
labour noj control. Those who might feel dis- 
posed to Work were unwilling, to do so for the 
i)enefit of the idle. A large amount of dis ussion 
and dfsputation#*^ensued, and a convention was 
nominated, which, on June 5th, 1826, adopted a 
constitution which* confuses juridical and moral 
questions. It is preceded by a declaration of 
general principles, in the front rank of which there 
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figure community of goods, equality of rights and 
ci duties, sincerity and honesty in all acts, freedom' 
from respoiisibinty and the abolition of punish- 
. ments and rewards* 

The assembly, which consists of all the members 
of the community of either sex of moie than twenty- 
one years of age, is possessed of legislative power ; 
the executive power is vested in a council consisting 
of three ministers, elected by the assembly, and 
of a secretary, a treasurer, a commissary and six 
superintendents, each placed at the head of one 
of the six departments of the community. Who 
appoints these superintendents? Their subordin- 
ates of more than sixteen years of age, subject to 
ratification by the general assembly. This 
restriction was not sufficient to invest these 
departmental chiefs with authority, they were 
dependcait for it upon those whom they employed, 
while at the same time it was their duty to furnish 
the executive council daily with their opinion upon 
the persons under their authority. It would be 
difficult to find an organization better adapted to 
promote impotence and dissensions. 

When Owen returned after the lapse of a year, 
he found “ New Harmony ” in dissolution, but 
with remarkable optimism he did not despair. He 
accepted the dictatorship, but on April 15th, 1828, 
he was obliged to admit the failure of an experi- 
ment which had cost him personally 200,000 
dollars! I will not exaggerate this negative 
result; it is obvious that tl.^* elements of which 
the population which came to make the experiment 
was composed were not the most suitable for 
ensuring its success. One is none the^fess entitled 
to ent.r it on the debit side of the communistic 
account. 

These experiments failed to discourage this 
practical man from his visionary dreams. From 
1834 until his death he published a weekly news- 
paper, the ‘‘New Moral World,” in which he 
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persisted in proclaiming his unsectarian millen- 
nium, a new moral world which was to abollLh 
individualistic competition in the interests of 
cotAmunism. 


CHAPTER VIII 

Fourier and the American PHALAN^f 

i. A maniac’s ravings — Attraction of the passions — The 
• passions and the constant persistence of species — 

Series or groups of passions — The phalanstery — 
Division of profits — Experiments — Victor 
Considerant. 

ii. Experiments in the United States — The North 
American Phalanx. 

I 

Fourier, 4 )orn in 17; 2, was the son of a draper at 
Besan^on. A brilliant scholar, he founa trade 
unwx)rthy of himself, and conceived a hatred of 
business avocations, which was all the greater in 
proportion as they disturbed his maniac’s ravings. 
His love of order was such that in his walKS abroad 
he w’ould take the measurements of a building or a 
public-garden. In his pd'ssionate devotion to 
flowers, he desired possess every variety of each 
vspecies and to cultivate it. He adored music, and 
was full enthusiasm for military displays.^ He 
w^as an ardent admirer of the*univer 5 al harmony 
w hich enabled the stars to travel through an .eclipse 
without colliding, and drew therefrom the conclu- 
sion that humanity must obey a principle of har- 
mony as the planets obey the law of gravitation. 

1 Pellarin, Fourier, sa vie ei see theories.’’ 
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H did not occur to him that Newton had’^rnerely 
ascertained (the i^^lations between these pheaomena 
and that these phenomena existed before Newton’s 
"time, and he fancied that on the day when a genius 
analogous to that of the English philosopher 
shoul<4have discovered this principle, all the •diffi- 
culties of Social existence \vt)uld be dissipated. . 

Fourier believW that it had ‘'fallen to him to 
discover this principle — it was that of the attraction 
of the passions. He expounded it in his book 
“Thferie des quatre mouvements et des destinees 
Generales'’ (1808), and later in his “Traite de 
Tass^ciation domestique et agricole” (1822). In 
1825 he settled in Paris, formed a small school, 
and published his “Nouveau monde industriel et 
societaife.*” Fourier was of the same mind with 
Bentham in his protest against asceticism, to which 
he opposes the “ drictrine of happiness,” which 
consists in the possession of a number of passions 
and of medns to satisfy them. Duty comes from 
men, attraction from God. It is necessary to 
study attraction. If in existing society the un- 
loosing of tfie passions procRices fatal i^esults, this 
fact proves that society is badly organised. This 
is a pew formv/i Rousseau’s assertion that “man 
is born virtuous and that society has corrupted 
him.”. , 

, He believed that the passions are legitimate 
because they exist, b|it he departed from the prin- 
cip\e ot the persistence of species, and '*vras con- 
vinced that the passions dim^red in species and 
variety as determined since the creation of the 
w^orld. He said — 

series of groups is the method generally 
adopted by God in the distribution of the kingdoms 
of natural history and of created things. Naturalists 
in their theories and their pietpres have unanimously 
admitted this distribution; they could not reject it 
witShout seceding from nature herself and falling into 
confusion/' 
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Fourier was not familiar with the works of 
LaniarcJ< and did not anticipate those of Darwin 
He believed that philosophers had only to discover 
the order in whic^'' the Creator had arranged the 
species. Similarly he had only to discover the 
ordeit in whirl! the passions were arranged.^ He 
continues : — 

If passions and characters were nut subject to dis- 
tribution in series of groups, like objects in the 
kingdoms of natural history, man would be out of 
harmony with the unity of the universe ; there would 
be a duplication of system and want of conformity 
between mind and matter. If man would attain to 
social unity, he must seek for the way in the system 
of series which God has imposed upon nature. 

A series of the passions is a league or affiliation of 
various small conglomerations or groups, each of 
which exercises some species of passion which 
develops the genus of the passion for the entire series. 
Twenty groups cultivating twenty kinds of roses form 
a series of rose-growers as regard?* genus, and of white 
rose-growers, yellow rose-growers, moss rose-growers 
as regards species. 

I will not prolong tnis explanation, but in order 
that his system may be fullv understood, 1 must 
cite this passage : — 

Passions which are confined to an individual arc 
not admissible in this mechanism. 

Three individuals. A, B, and C, like their bread in 
three degrees of saltness : A likes it with little salt, 
B v^h a moderate, and C with a large euant^ty ; 
these three mer '^iy form a graduated * discord, 
incapable of the graduated harmony which is 
required for a collection of groups which are related 
to one another in an ascending or descending order. 

A regular group requires not less than oven to 
niiffe separate units to make it susceptible of properly 
balanced conmet : one cannot, therefore, epecula'je 
upon individualsin series or groups of passions. 

1 Fourier “QHuvres Complies/* vol. iii., p. 19. THeorie de 
V unite universelle. 
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Twelve men who were passionately to ^cultivate 
twelve different plants could not assist the intWaction 
of a se]*ies. If The description of a series of passions 
always implies a relationship of groups, and never 
of individuals. ^ 

The three individuals, A, B and C, cannot consti- 
tute a series of bread -eaters or advocates of brc^d. 

• If instead^of three individuals one assumes thirty, 
that is to say,«eight with A’s/^a«'te, ten with B’s, and 
twelve with C’s, they will form a series of the passions 
or relStit^nship of groups graduated and contrasted 
with regard to taste in bread. A combined inter- 
vention, or discords and cabals among them, will 
furnish the friction calculated to raise the making of 
bread ancf the growing of wheat to a state of 
perfection. 

The .series being formed, production, consump- 
tion ancf distribution will be effected by homo- 
geneous.. serieS, united solely by the attraction of 
passion. This takes the place of necessity, 
morality, reason, duty and force which are em- 
ployed by\he “civilised.” 

Fourier works out a nomenclature of the passions, 
d^f which he classes twelve »as fundamental. He 
seeks» an organisation whei^in the three “actua- 
ting” passions ^ (the alternating, emulative and 
composite) bring the five “sensitive” passions 
(taste, touch, sight, hearing and smell) into har- 
mony* with the four “affectij/e” passions (love, 
friendship, ambition, and familism or paternity). 

^'hi^^organisation^he finds in the “plwdanx” of 
about eighteen hundred members, men, women and 
children of all ages, each “phalanx” organised in 
groups and series, which was to occupy a square 
league^of land in^common. The “phalanx"’ lives 
in a hiig^ building called a “phalanstery,” atranged 
jn^he most convenient manner, ift which the differ- 
ent kinds of manufkcturing industry are concen- 
trated. Everyone can enrol himself in the series of 
workefs which suits him best accordinrr to his tsste. 
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The^ question of sexual relations is regulated as 
follows. A woman must first have a husband by 
whom s’he will bear two children, men a “genitor’' 
by whom she wilUhave one, then a favourite, and 
finally paramours. Men are allowed similar free- 
dom^ * 

In the midst of these dreams, Fourier neverthe- 
less desired to respect certain economic notions : 
at the end of the year the total product of labour 
was apportioned as follows: — Fiv^'-twelfths to 
labour, four-twelfths to capital and three to ability : 
these portions being distributed in the first place 
among the series, then among the groups and so 
on. This method of distribution requires no 
operation in the nature of exchange, everyone’s 
consumption being in accordance with his income, 
while a simple balancing of accounts will suffice 
every year to regularise his position. 

Fourier thought that he had provided for every- 
thing. He dreamt of trying ^his system on a 
square league of land and appealed to princes for 
help. He fancied that some day a wealthy 
capitalist \^uld come and offer him a million with 
which to form 4 he firct phalanstery, and he \vaitcd 
every day at midday for ten years for the unknown 
individual whose advent he confidently expected.^ 

Some well-to-do young folks attempted to found 
a phalansteTy at Cqnde-vSur-Vesgres. Btfoie the 
walls were finished anarchy reigned m their midst 
and their resources were exhausted. Another 
experiment at Citeau;* met with no better success. 

Fourier died in 1837, leaving disciples who pro- 
pagated his ideas in France by means of books, 
lectures arid associations. Among them wefe 
former pupils of the “Ecole poly tech nique,X’ such 
as engtheers and^rtillery officers, who were capti- 
vated by the analogy betweon his principle and 
the universal law gravitation. One of them, 


1 P^Uarin, vol. ii., p. 203. 
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Victor Consid^rant, who had renounced the career 
of a promising, officer in, order to devote^ himself 
to Fourierism, sketched it^ programme' in two 
volumes entitled “Destinee Sr:)ciale,*’ which he 
dedicated to the King. Likej, the followers of 
Saint Simon, Fourier’s discifiles desired the 'inter- 
vention wf the' sovereign. Considerant became a 
member of the National Assembly and asked for 
three sittings in order to explain Fourier’s system 
to his colle^ues. On April 14th, 1849, he spoke 
amid general indifference, and on his concluding 
by demanding from the State a grant of 1,600 
hectares of land and of four million francs, no one 
was found to support his proposal. 

II 

♦ , 

But in the United States there were forty 
experioarsntal phalansteries between 1840 and 1850. 
Brisbane reduced the number of persons necessary 
to found a^phalanstery to four hundred, each mem- 
ber having to subscribe $1000 in order to form a 
capital of 8400,000. The members were to receive 
a quarter aA the total prodjice of the, association, 
or, iv they preferred it, inteRCSt at the rate of 8 per 
cent. For $ipqo each member was to receive $80, 
and*' with this sum the association undertook to 
provide its subscribers with support and shelter. 
The « mansion was to cost $,150,000,"' the interest 
Vipon which rt^t 10 per cent, w^ould be $15,000, i.e. 
arj annual rent of $3f for each of the 400 members : 
half the rooms were to fcg $20, others were to 
be $100. A member living at the lowest rent 
would therefore have $60 per annum over. As 
the association was to supply its own*^rain, fruit, 
vegetgfbles, and cattle, and was to efifect large 
eQ:>)nomies in fuel and cooking;;, this w6uld be 
'Sufficient. 

Brisbane failed in the attempt to find sub- 
scribej-s. But other enthusiasts, although less 
methodical, carried out the propaganda tor the 
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organisation of phalansteries. A number of indi- 
viduals possessed of neither capacity, mergy nor 
resources, founded phalansteries, some of which 
had a capital of less than $1000. They took a 
small piece of laud m a wild region, burdened it 
with as many mortgages as they could obtain, 
and the majority of the ro-adventurers having no 
knowledge of farming, they failed as soon as a 
payment of interest fell due. Three nbalansteries 
survived a little longer, the North American 
Phalanx continuing to exist for twelve years, the 
Brook Farm Phalanx for five, and the Wisconsin 
for six. 

The North American Phalanx was organised 
with the collaboration of the most celebrated 
American disciples of Fourier — Brisbane, Horace 
Greeley (who, in 1872, was the democradc candi- 
date for the Presidency of the Tnited States), 
Ripley, Godwin and Channing. The original 
capital was $8, 000; in 1844 ihe property was 
valued at $28,000; and in 1852 at $80,000. In 
accordance with Fourier’s theory, thr» system of 
groups and seru's war applied to labour, rem^mera- 
tion for labour being apportioned according to the 
difficulty and unattractiveness of each allotted 
task. Masons were paid 50 cents, a day and the 
doctor six aftd a quarter. The architect was rewarded 
for his ability by a premium of 25 c'^nts, a day in 
addition to his wages. The profits were distributed 
at the end of the yv.ar, wages being theiebv in- 
creased by about while capital received a 

dividend jf about 3 per cent. The rent of a 
comfortable room was $12. Jhe members lived 
together, but their food was supplied according to 
a tariff, a cup of roffee cost half a cent, a portion of 
meat 2 cents, a pie — the national dish of North 
America — 2 cents,* etc. Each member paid 36 
cents, a week for the use of the dining hall, and 
accounts were settled once a month. The members 
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of this phalanx were cultivated, and life was full 
of amenities: hiey indulged in music, organised 
dances, possessed a library and gave a good educa- 
tion to the children. The North American 
Phalanx survived all the other experiments yet 
every member felt that the Jife in common had not 
brought with it ,the advantages of which he had 
dreamed, the life was a narrow one and the 
administration of the settlement gave rise to 
criticism. 

In 1854 belonging to the Phalanx was 

destroyed by fire. Greeley offered to defray the 
necessary expense of n‘huilding, and a meeting 
was called to consider his proposal. During the 
discussion a member proposed the dissolution 0^ 
the Phalanx, and, although such a proposition was 
not on ♦^he agenda, it corresponded so closely with 
the general desire that it was carried. The 
property was sold, the shareholders obtained 66 
per cent, on their capital, and the members 
returned to an “odious civilisation.” 



CHAPTER IX 
The Oneida Community 

Further communi "tic exp3rinients — The Oneida Commun- 
ity — Its administration — The reign rf God — ^‘Mutual 
•criticism'*— Promiscuity — Dissolution — One Com- 
munity formed by American^ the others by 
Germans. 

Further experimc'nts were made in the United 
States, there beings thirty-two ^Socialistic establish- 
ments in 1842. John Humphrey Noyes, the author 
of the first ‘TIistory of American Socialism,” 
founded the Oneida Community in 1848, under 
tl^e influence of Fourier’s ideas. Its supporters 
contributed $107,000; in 1857 the balance sheet 
shewed assets of $67,000 — a loss of $40, oc In 
the ten succeeding^ years they made a profit of 
$i8o,ooo; in 1874 they pos.sessed 000 acres of land 
and numbered ,100 members. Their affairs were 
administered by twenty-one committees, there 
being oqe committee for twenty members; there 
were also forty-eight directors of the various 
industries. The staff therefore must have been 
ample. 

They believed that the kingdom of God was at 
hand; they ^ desired the total and immediate 
abolition of sin, and they practised sexual pro- 
miscuity within the community? limited by freedom 
of selection. Control was exercised by “mutual 
criticism,” with or without the consent of its 
object. Nordhoff has given a description of one 
of their sittings at which fifteen members were 
assembled. For a quarter of an hour they attacked 
a youn^ man whose emotion was made apparent 
by his paleness and by the large drops of 
perspiration which he emitted. 

The community existed for thirty years. Out- 
side opinion was hostile to the system of sexual 
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morality which they practised, and possibly the 
‘“Periect'KHVists*' were themselves tired o£.it; they 
gave it up, but from that dfiy the community was 
dissolved, and in 1880 it beclime a commercial 
limited company. ^ ^ 

This is the pnly community which was fftrmed 
by Americans, all the dthers were formed . bv 
Germans, and *all of them ‘ftfiled for the same 
reason, the ^corruption and despotism of those who 
directed them, and internal dissensions and rival- 
ries, so that the time which ought to have been 
employed in production was wasted in disputes and 
compromises? 



CHAPTER X 

Cabet and the American Icarians 
i, Th^ ^‘Voyage en tcarie'* — its Watchwords — 
Symmetrical arrangements— The State— In this land, 
of freedom all flberty is suppressed — Absence of civil 
and penal^ Ifi^-^Powers of police— The dictator 
fcarus— The Budget. ^ 

it A practical experiment — Texas — fNauvoo — 
Dissensions— Clibet expelled— His death— Chelten- 
ham's experiment— End of the Icarians ^f Nauroo. 

Cabet was born at Dijon in 1788. He was a 
lawyer by profession, and had taken an active part 
in the revolution of 1830. He was appointed 
Procurator-General in Corsica, and was recalled 
and elected a deputy in 1834, He was sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment and retired to 
^Ingland, whence in 1839 he brought back his 
“Voyage en Icarie,” written under the influence 
of Morelly’s “Basiliad” and of the ideas of Owen. 
Under this title, with a peculiar typographical 
arrangement of his catchwords he brirfgs together 
all the vague and high sounding expressions which 

were current in Socialist circles : 

* * 

ALL FOR EACH FRATERNITY EACH » OR ALL 

LOVE 
JUSTICE 

SOLIDARITY MUTUAL AID EDUCATION 

EQUALITY — LIBERTY UNIVERSAL INSURANCE INTELLIGENCE— REASON 

ELIGIBILITY ^ ORGANISATION OF LABOUR j 

UNITY MACHINERY' FOR THE BENEFIT OP ALL MORALITY 

PEACE INCREASE OF PRODUCTION ‘ ORDER 

EQUITABLE DISTRIBUTlOit OF PROFITS (fNlON 

ABOL^glON OF MISERY •' 

PRIMARY RIGHT — PROQRlftSIVE IMPROVEMENT PRIMARY DUTY— 

TO LIVE MARRIAGE AND FAMILY TO LABOUR 

CONTINUAL PROGREBS 
• ABUNDANCE 

TO EACH ACCORDING ART • FROM EACH ACCORD- 

TO HIS NECESSITIES COMMON WELFARE ING TO HIS POWERS 

These catchworcft are always in fashion. Thfc 
book, written in a, declamatory style, is divided 
into three parts; the first is devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the inhabitants, the second to a history of 
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Icaria, the third to the principles upon which 
fcarian civdisat/on is founded. We find once 
^again the symmetry which was seen in the earlier 
romances; one hundred proviiices contain ten 
divisions. The counties contain a county town, 
eight villages and a number of farms. There are 
one hundred provincial county towns, nine 
hundred divisional county tovvns, and eight 
thousand villages surrounding the capital of the 
land of Icaria. The police has attained a degree 
of perfection which all the cities of the world mav 
well envy to-day. There are several harvests a year. 

The principal meals are taken in common, but 
for the making of soup each family is furnished 
with the “Cook’s Guide,” an official and perfect 
publication. All Icarians are perfumed, and they 
have at their disposal dirigible balloons, thanks 
to the communism which had also succeeded in 
abolishing the tooth-ache. The State directing 
everything Is in advance in everything — this is the 
greatest miracle of Icaria. 

There is only one great newspaper, the 
“National Journal,” for the liberty of the Press 
is of no value in this land of liberty. There is but 
one national history — for children must be brought 
up to moral unity. Statistics are the chief instru- 
ment of Government, they regulate all occupations, 
the callings of the young, victualling and all other 
requirements. Dail)^ labour, which occupies seven 
hoi:rs in the summer and six in the winter, is 
compulsory on all men up to <he age of sixty-five, 
and on women up to fifty. Anyone refusing to 
work is confined in a public prison. , 

The Government is in the hands of*a president 
and of fifteen ministers elected biennially by the 
people. The Sovereignty of the •people is ensured 
by two thousand representative's, at the rate of two 
for each division. Officials ^receive no salary. 
Fifteen special committees control the fifteen 
ministers and regylate all, the conditions of social 
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life, fnfcluding the bill of fare of the common mea^ 
and th« dress of the ladies. 

There is naturally neither civil law nor a 
judicial bench. Inasmuch as there can only be 
minor offence^, criminal law is supplanted by a 
few^minor censures. There arc p’aces worship, 
priests and priestesses, whose functions are con- 
fined to preaching, for there is no ritual. 

Cabet does not venture to accept ^hc necessary 
consequence of his conception of society, the 
community of women. 

I put aside the history of the transition which 
at the end of a violent crisis brought this astonish- 
ing State under the control of the Grand Icarian, 
invested with the dictatorship. 

• Cabet enumerates the twenty-three decrees by 
virtue of which all property remains vested in the 
existing holder without the possibility of aliena- 
tion, wealth is to be cut down, the condition of 
the poor improved, wages and the price of com- 
modities fixed, and the cost of government limited, 
but supplemented by five hundred mdlion francs 
per annurrf to procime work for the unempL^yed, 
and by one Hundred millions for the training of 
the workers of the future. 

II 

In 1847 Cabet m^fde an appeal for the organise, 
tion of an Icaria in America. He r?ceived 
numerous offers of service from traders Wtuo had 
goods to dispose of^ In January, 1848, he pur- 
chased a million acres in Texas, and in February 
sent out sgtty-nine enthusiasts who, on arriving 
at New Orlfeans on March 27thf were apprised of 
the Revolution of 1848, and regretted having If ft 
France^at such a rime. Cabet thought that he had 
bought a tract of land in a rftig fence, but found 
that he had become possessed of scattered lots. 
The Icarians* reached these lands in the mftlst of 
all kinds of difficulties. » A secoqd body of ninety- 
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rine went jom them, and having ascertained 
that it was impossible to live there, they separated 
into small detachments. 

At the end of 1848 and in the Deginning of 1849 
five hundred fresh Icarians including Cabet, 
landed at New Orleans. All they possessed was 
17,000 dollars. There being no question of their 
proceeding to Texas, two hundred went off 
separately, vhile about two hundred and forty, 
with Cabet, found a site ready for them at Nauvoo, 
Hancock County, Illinois, which the Mormons had 
been recently obliged to abandon. They were 
able to take eight hundred acres of land and to 
purchase a mill, a distillery and several houses. 
For five or six years the affairs of Icaria prospered. 
A wooden building was to be seen, fifty yards long, 
which ‘^^rved as a refectory and place of meeting. 

The Icarians adopted a constitution. The 
election of a president was annual, and Cabet was 
chosen, but an opposition developed itself which 
continually increased in violence. Cabet opposed 
them with equal violence, and in 1856 declined to 
recognise the election of three members of the 
administrative council. Not only was Icaria dis- 
tracted by discussions, libels and denunciations, 
but people even came to blows. Cabet demanded 
the revocation of the Charter of Icaria, and was 
expelled from the community, and in November, 
1856, letired to St. Louis with eighty faithful 
supporters. He died there a week after his arrival. 

The majority of his companions were workmen 
by trade who found work in this city. Two years 
afterwards one hundred and fifty of them resolved 
to recommence their common life, arid with the 
as istance of Icarians who had remained in 
France, and who sent them fifty thousand francs, 
they purchased the' Cheltenham Estate, situated 
six miles from St. Louis. But from 1859 they 
split into two parties, the older desiring that the 
Government should rest with the dictator, the 
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younger desiring an organisation based upon d^- 
cussiofp. The latter were overruled and withdrew. 
They were forty-two in number and represented 
the most active element. The community con- 
tinuously decayed, 'ind in 1864 numbered no more 
than fifteen adults of either sex wilh a few children. 

• Their president, Sauva, called them together 
in a “popular assembly” which declared the 
community of Cheltenham dissolv^ed. The 
Icarians who had remained at Nauvoo became 
involved in debt and, declaring that they were too 
near civilisation to be able to realise their great 
dream, they bought a property of three thousand 
acres in extent in the south-west of the State of 
Jowa, sixty miles from Missouri. The land was 
*good, but they lacked transport, and were burdened 
with mortgages. At the time of the War of 
Secession, which supplied them with resources, 
they only numbered fifteen, including children; 
later the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Rail- 
road absorbed their property. Prosperity had suc- 
ceeded to misery, bu<^ they split up into factions. 
The Icarians lost sight of their original ideal, the 
younger generation becoming imbued with the 
doctrines of Marx and forming a new party. 

In 1877 they attempted a dissolution, which was 
refused. They then appealed to the Courts, 
alleging that the community, wh'ch had been 
registered as an agricultural society in the form 
of a limited company, had infringed its articles 
of association by indulging in communistic 
practices. The circuit court appointed three 
trustees to^ liquidate its affairs, and the “young 
party” remained in possession of the whole 
village; but it never prospered, and was finrlly 
dissolved in 1887. The “old party” received the 
eastern part of the original property, an indemnity 
of 1,500 dollars and eight houses. The members 
composing it struggled on until 1895, when the 
community finally disappeared. 



CHAPTER XI 

AmIrican Experiments 

ghort duration of each cxperimeutf—Thc religious motive 
— Necessity of a dictatorship — XJViproductive labour 
— Complete deadlock — Commjfnietic programme of 
the ^’Labour J^arty/’ * 

Mr. Morris HijlquittI stims up the various 
communistic expefiments in the iJnited States as 
follows: — tly average duration of the group of 
communities founded by Owen was two yi^ars; with 
the exception of the North American Phalanx, of 
Brook Farm and af Wisconsin Phalanx, the com- 
munities establtshed by followers (if Fourier were 
equally short lived, whih* the Icarian settlements 
were in a perpetual condition of reconstruction and 
dissolutiorP. 

Noyes and (Greeley consider religion to be the 
one inciTspcn sable bond of every community, while 
X<.irdhofT maintains that even with religion a 
dictator is afso indispensable. 

Mr. M orris Hilquitc says that the religious 
crnnmunities^ were only more successful because 
they 4 Xinsisted of German farmers accttstomed to 
agriculture whose wants were Ifftiited. The 
Icariaii commimf^ies were composed of workmen 
whose calling was unsuited to agriculture and who 
were accustomed to a far rnor(^ complex style of 
Iwing. ^The ^lim of the relijjious communities 
•was pjopaganda aijd not communism ; they 
emp4tf>>^d paid labour. The Communists of 
Amana recognised that their ♦lired labourers did 
twice the work which they could do themselves, 
“ilany hands make light work,’* said tlie Shakers. 

Mr, Morris Hilquitt concludes that th^ American 
cotTjmunists have ended in complete failure. 
Nevertheless the programme of the Labour iParty 
declares that “the trife theory oj economics is that 
the machinery of production must likewise belong 
to the People in common.” 

1 History of Socialism in the United States/' 1909. 
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CHAPTER I 
oAiNT Simon 

Frenciy, socialistic formulae — Spiritual power according to 
Saint Simon — The National and anti -National parties 
— The parable — Productive society — Political error 
— Producers versus consumers — Industrial liberty — 
— 'The caravan/' The exploitation of man by man 
— Saint Simon's theocracy — Sacerdotalism and 
Secularism — Enfantin as Pope ; Industrial feudalism 
— Declaration of Count Jaubert — Slaves of industry 
— Genesis of Socialistic conceptions from 1830 to 
1848. 

Let us pass from these monotonous Utopias, 
condemned as they are by experiences whi-ch are as 
constant as they are cruel. There now appear the 
Socialists with scientific pretensions, of .»^hom 
France presents a lavish supply. Why then should 
we scorn them? Are they not French formulas 
which we find at the root of all these recent foreign 
conceptions? “The land belongs to no one and 
its fruits to ’^ 11 ,” says Rousseau in 1753. Are the 
rules of Morelly’s “Code de la Nature” so far re- 
moved from actual schemes. 

The w^orks of Saint Simon from 1808 to 1825 
disclose a sy*ange medley of religious survivals, 
scientific aspirations, and profound insight into the 
future. He adopts the old conception of Gregory 
VII. by proposing to organise two powers, ^ne 
spiritual, composed (ff the philosophers and artists, 
the other temporal, but this temporal powder must 
be devoted lo industry, so that when Le Play at a 
later date proposes to constitute the industrial chiefs 
the “authorities of society,” he is adopting Saint 
Simonas idea in another form. ^ 

Saint Simon divided the nation into two parts, 
a national and an anti-national. The former is 
composed of those w-ho perform useful ISbour, 
direct this labour or employ theiv capital in it. The 
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anti-natioral p'^rty is composed of those who con- 
sume but do not produce, of those whose labour is 
not useful, and of those who profess political prin- 
ciples which are inimical to production. It follows 
that the anti-national part mi st be eliminated from 
the perh^rmanca of the public functions of govern- 
ment, and that part of the nation must be placed at 
its head which produces its wealth and its great- 
ness. 

He set forth this conception in 1819, in the 
famous parable which involved him in a prosecu- 
tion and an acquittal at the assizes. He says, “We 
assume that France suddenly loses her fifty best 
physicists, her fifty best chemists, etc., her fifty 
best engineers, her fifty best physicians, her fifty 
best bankers, her two hundred best merchants, her 
fifty ^^^st iron masters, etc., her fifty best masons, 
her fifty best carpenters, etc. Let us admit that 
France retains all the men of genius whom she 
possesses, but that she has the misfortune to lose 
Monsieur, the brother of His Majesty and the 
i)uc d’Ang')uleme, and that she also V^ses all the 
great officers of the Crown, all the ministers of 
State, all the ccuncillors of State, all the prefects, 
judges, etc.” 

Saint Simon made no account of the intangible 
resuks ensured by a good minister, a good admin- 
istrator, and a good magistrate. Were they to 
disappear we should find ourselves in a condition 
of anarchy which would comp»'omise or destroy the 
action and the labours of the fifty men of genius 
whom Saint Simon has enumerated. 

The essential element which it is necessary to 
recognise in this conception is the protest against 
preponderant part played by nobiemen^. 
soldiers, and prelates in public affairs. He knew 
that the further we advanced, ’the more the centre 
of gravity of power would shift, but by a strange 
lack of political perception he aims at creating a 
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parliament, representative in its character, com- 
posed ofSndustrial chiefs, and despite the experi- 
ence of the past, he imagines that these industrial 
chiefs will refrain from making their respective 
interests prevail to the detriment of the general 
interest. There is a true as well as a false 
side to his motto of “ Everything for indus- 
try,” true because ho foresaw that a civilisa- 
tion on a competitive basis would become 
increasingly productive, false because he made of 
industry an end in itself. He only saw the pro- 
ducer and forgot that without the consumer the 
producer has no raison cVeirc. In his political 
conception he had no doubt that if he invested the 
producers with all the powers of government, they 
would abuse them. How then did he fail to per- 
ceive that he was constituting a new caste, a 
privileged order, to the particular detriment of the 
most numerous and the most needy? 

He defined politics as the “science of produc- 
tion,” but at the same time he said “Government 
is always injurious to industry when i^ interferes 
with the progress of ev ents, even when it attempts 
to encourage it; whence it follow*^ that Govern- 
ments should limit (heir efforts to the preservadon 
of industry from every kind of trouble and inter- 
ference.”^ Why then found the industrial parlia- 
ment, the scheme' of which he has set out in 
“ rOrganisateur.” 

It is true that in vSrint Simon’s conception ihe 
sole function of government is to execute the decrees 
of a consciously formed opinion. Fie recites the 
following payable: The caravan says lead us where 
we shall be happiest, or it says lead us to Mecca. 
In the former case it relies on its leader, in th‘=‘ 
latter it clearly indicates its wishes to him, and 
thereby acquires the right to control the directions 
which he gives. It is clear that opinion can have 

1 Do r Industrie (1816). 
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no effective an/1 useful action upon public affairs, 
unless it has a definite object. 

Saint Simon merely followed after the philoso- 
phers of the eighteenth century, and repeated 
Condorcet’s words, when he said that the golden 
age is before and not behind us. But he over- 
burdened his economic forecasts with religious 
aspirations. In his ‘‘Nou/eau Christianisme” 
(1825) he """peated the precept of Christ, “Love one 
another; love thy neighbour as thyself.” But the 
tradition of the Church is otherwise. He substi- 
tutes the declaration that “ the best theologian is he 
who makes the most general applications of the 
fundamental principle of divine morality, to the 
effect that he is the true Pope and speaks in the 
name of God.” Thus inspired he asserts, “that it 
is the duly ot religion to direct society to the great 
end of ameliorating as rapidly as possible the lot 
of the poorest class. Except for the word 
“religion” and tor the substitution of “the poorest 
class” for “the greatest number,” this formula is 
that which Priestley and R'^ntham borrowed from 
the materialist Helvetius. 

Saint Simon denounces the exploitation of man 
by Ilian. “The way to grow rich is to make others 
work for one.” The State is to be the sole re- 
cipient of the instruments of .labour,* of land, and 
of capital, and is to apportion them so that they 
may be utilised in ’^common and distributed in 
accordance with his hic/archical system ; to 
each according to his capacity, to each capacity 
according to its works. The “ Globe,” which 
Decame the organ of Saint vSimon's disciples, 
bore among its mottoes, ” All privileges of 
*">th are abolished.” A central bank is to regulate 
production and to* prevent over-production and 
want. We arrive, therefore,* at a condition of 
complete nationalisation as well as of complete 
sacerdotalism. • 
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Sainf Simon’s disciples tried to •christianise in- 
dustry. sEnfantin believdd that he had power to 
fascinate the judges by his look, and considered 
himself an incarnation. “I am the departed Saint 
Simon, living agd being, past, present, and future, 
that Saint Simon who, eternally progressive, is 
now manifest by the name of Enfantin. It is by 
me and in me, that Saint Simon asserts himself a 
God.” Saint Simonism ends in the pries^’y couple, 
man and woman, the confused rrinception of whom 
lends itself to all kinds of interpretations. With 
the establishment of M(^nilmontant it was to bury 
itself in ridicule. Nevertheless, the majority of 
its inmates approved themselves as practical men 
in after life and achieved brilliant careers in in- 
dustry and finance. 

Saint Simon had applied to Napoleon and after- 
wards to Louis XVTII. Enfantin and Bayard 
asked Lafayette to take the dic^tatorship. After the 
Coup d’Etat of December 2nd, they nearly all 
became ardent Bonapartists; they never had any 
conception of political liberty, and were ''Iways full 
of the retrograde notio*" of class distinctions. Afcer 
the insurrection of Lyons, the “Globe” said, “The 
lower orders cannot raise themselves except so far 
as the upper classes give them a hand ; it is from 
the latter that ihe initiative must come.” And they 
adopted State socialism by talking of assuring pen- 
sions for the workers and procuring capital for 
them through the vStat'^ bank. The fundarnenial 
fallacy of Saint Simon lies in these class politics, 
which elevate the industrial chiefs into a domi- 
nant class, a conception which Count Jaubert 
adopted in 1836, when he said: “No society can do 
without ^n aristocracy; shall I tell you what is thv. 
aristocracy of the Government of July? It is that 
of the great indus*trial chiefs and manufac- 
turers. These are the feudatories of the mew 
dynasty.” Strange ! Thp object of the Revolution 
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of 1789 was to destroy feudalism, and here is a 
new feudalism proclaiming itself and withholding 
all political rights through the franchise. These 
barons of industry exploit the serfs of industry who 
are the true producers. Such is* the simple genesis 
of the democratic and revolutionary conceptions of 
socialism from 1830 to 1&48. 


CHAPTER II 

Pierre Leroex and the “Circulus’" 

Pierre Lcroux — The religion of humanity — Mutual 
solidarity — The word “socialism” — Dissensions — 
The Triad — Theory of the “Circulus” — How Leroux 
practised it. 

Pterre Leroux is also a aisciple of Saint Simon. 
He claims to supplement Christianity by the 
religion of humanity According to him man is 
based upon the family ; nationality and property 
are in complete communion with all their equals 
throughout the universe, aitd by ^confining his 
communion to a rnore or less limited portion by 
me'' ns of the family, the city, or by property, their 
results are imperfection and an evil. It was he 
who introduced the word solidarity into the 
sociological vocabulary, to replace the word charity. 
“Temporal” society was based on the principle of 
egoism. With the principle of charity as we 
understand it, that is to say, with the principle of 
mutual solidarity, fhe temporal society is entrusted 
with the care of organising cnarity. 


1 See “L’Humanit^” and “ VEncyclop^die nouvelle.” 
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I congratulate Pierre Leroux on having supple- 
mented the word “solidarity” with the epithet of 
“mutual, for the syrtem which is actually pre- 
sented to us undei the name of solidarity is a 
solidarity which is» unilateral and obligatory on a 
certains number ?)f persons, but no explanation is 
vouchsafed of how a reciprocal solidarity might be 
exercised. " ^ 

Pierre Leroux disputes with Owen thf> honour 
of having invented the word “Socialism.” He had 
a hatred of eclec'tic philosophers and of economists, 
to whom he applied the supreme insult of “ Malthu- 
sians.” He claimed that, the annual produce of 
labour in France being nine thousand millions of 
francs, two hundred thousand families of land- 
owners, capitalists, and financiers appropriated five 
milliards by the rent of land, interest oi» capital and 
taxes. 

He worshipped one thing— the Triad or Number 
Three. Man is at the same time triple and single, 
exhibiting sensation, feeling and knowledge. Hence 
the division of the human race into three great 
classes, philosophers or men of knowledge; artists 
or warriors, or men of feeling, and industrial chiefs, 
or men of sensation. Hence also the castes of 
India and Egypt and of the Republic of Plato, 
except that these castes were not equal as ^ they 
ought to be. fivery Kuman being has>a right to a 
dwelling, sustenance, and clothmg. The forrcaila 
for the remuneration of ^11 officials (and all cirizt ns 
are such) is triple and Single, to each according to 
his capacity, to each according to his labour, and to 
each according^ to his necessities. “Capacity re- 
munerates itself by duties, and Imposes duties. 
Labour completed remunerates itself by leisure. 
Necessity is satisfied by prodiy:tion, natural or 
artificial, artistic or scientific.” 

Pierre Leroux discovered the principle by virtue 
of which nature has established a constant relation 
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between copulation and the means of subsistence. 
This is the Circulus. The digestion of each indi- 
vidual yields more than *he equivalent of the 
amount of his nourishment. “A man who were 
to refuse to labour, would still have the right to live 
by placing himself under cov'er of the Circulus.” 
Pierre Leroux put this agricultural theory into 
practice in Jersey, where he haa taken refuge. Paul 
Meurice once told me that one day Mme. Victor 
Hugo and he paid Leroux a visit, when he enter- 
tained them with his hobby and, in order to add 
an experimental demonstration to what he was say- 
ing. he ope.ied a cupboard in which were some 
bacon and other provisions. From this he took 
an enormous dish, in which a monumental element 
of the Circulus was taking its ease. Mme. Hugo 
put her ha.cdkerchief to her nostrils, and Paul 
Meurice, who was short-sighted, after having 
sufficiently ascertained the nature of the object 
presented to them, said quietly, “I thought you 
were waiting for its transformation to put it into 
the cupboard." Pierre Leroux replied with a fine 
gesture which was meant to embrace a whole 
Triad, but Mme. Victor Hugo and Paul Meurice 
made their :;scape without waiting for an explana- 
tion. 



CHAPTER III 

Louis Blanc andt the Organization of Labour 

Louis Blanc and the organisation of Labour — “To live 
Miorking or ^to die fighting'' — The instrument of 
Labour and the weaver of Lyons — “Tht State as 
* banker of the ^roor” — Social workshops — Solidarity 
in the workshops and of the workshops — Suppression 
of credit and of trade — Down with c mpctition — 
— The ruin of England — “You lose the right to speak 
of God” — The family and heredity — Labour as a 
point of honour. 

Saint Simon had abandoned the principle of equal 
rights for all, proclaimed by the Revolution of 1789, 
and had returned to the policy of privilege by 
wishing to make of the industrials an order which 
paid taxes, but should have a monopoly of power. 
The Socialists initiated class politics by opposing 
the workmen to the industrial chiefs. 

Louis Blanc’s “Organisati. ^ clu Travail” was 
published in 1839. He conjured up the motto of 
the insurgeqls of Lyo.^s: “To live working or to 
die fighting.” This antithesis, if it proved the 
bravado of these wretches, alsf proved their 
ignorance, for insurrection has never yet pro\ided 
workmen with work. I.ouis Blanc added: “What 
is wanting t<^ the \^ir)rkmen is the instruments of 
their labour,” thus proving that he did not know 
that the weavers of Lyons wer^ the owners 01 <heir 
frames. He consid^ited that the State ought to 
supply the workman with his instruments of labour 
and called it the “banker of the poor.” He coolly 
demanded ttfat the State should constitute “Social 
workshops, destined gradually and without shock, 
to supiprsede the workshops of individuals; the 34 
were to be regulated by rules which realised the 
principle of associatien and had the force, form and 
power of law. Once founded and set in motion, 
the social workshop would be self-sufficing and 
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would be leperdent solely on its ow^n principles. 
The associated workers would freely choose direc- 
tors and managers after the first year, they would 
effect the division of profits among themselves, and 
would devote themselves to thf^ n^eans of increasing 
the enterprise they had commenced.” “From the 
solidarity of all the workers in the same workshop,” 
he concludes, “to the solidarhy of the workshops 
in the sai. ? industries. By killing competition 
we should stifle the evils which it engenders.” 
“Who says machinery says monopoly.” In Louis 
Blanc’s system there are to he no more patents for 
inventions; the inventor is to be rewarded by the 
State, and his discovery placed at the service of all. 
There is to be no more trade, and credit is to be 
nothing more than a means of supplying workmen 
with the instruments of labour. 

He enters into few details of this organisation, 
for the excellent reason that he only conceives it in 
an extremely va^.<e manner, hut he is angry 
because it provokes criticism. He fails to under- 
stand why it should be tlioiight unnatural that the 
State should employ a portion of its revenue in 
creating competition witli privaU‘ industry, and 
innocently thinks that this is a fair system and does 
not involve the slightest degree of spoliation. He 
declaims against the use of machinery as causing 
the lowering of wages. “Out of individualism 
the’*e issues competition, out of competition tin* 
instability and inadequacy of wages.” Under the 
empire of competition, labour produces a genera- 
tion which is decrepit, atrophied, gangrened, and 
rotten. Not only does it produce these effects upon 
the w^orkmen but it ruins small industries for the 
benefit of greater ones, and is a cause of the 
ruin of the middle-class. It encourages over pro- 
duction and is condemned by the example of 
England. “England’s atonement,” he cries, “is 
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now cfomplete. Where ^oday is h^r pc wer? The 
empire the sea is slipping from her/’ etc., etc. 

In a reply to hip critics, Louis Blanc shows the 
method which he employs. “Capitalists and work- 
men are not eQudllyt necessary. If the latter are 
worife treated than the former, tliis follows from the 
fact that all the i<leas of justice and of truth have 
been inverted, and ^hat civilisation has travelled 
the wrong way. If you say that thin^^s could not 
have fallen out otherwise, you lose the right to 
speak of God.” He did not stop to enquire how it 
was that God allowed “all the ideas of justice and 
of truth to be inverted.” He also said “the family 
is derived from God, heredity from man.” As he 
would have found great difficulty in explaining 
'This conception, he confined himself to stating it. 
If asked what was the motive powtM* of the workers 
he would answer “the point of honour of labour,” 
and would declare* that a post should be set up in 
every workshop, bearing the ir*' .iption : “He who 
does not work is a thief.” This would suffice to 
suppress idleness. 



CHAPTER IV 

The Labour Conp'erenxes at the Luxembourg 
AXD THE National Workshops 

i. Louis Blanc and the Provisional Government — 
Decree proclaiming the right tc work — Louis Blanc 
at the Luxembourg — “To regulate the happiness of 
all the families of France'’ — llestriction of the hours 
of labour and suppression of piece-work — Speech and 
intervention by Louis Blanc — Associations of work- 
men — Their programme — Instructions to the future 
National Assembly — Insurrection of May 15th. 

ii. National workshops Number enrolled — Their 
organisation — The Club Moncoaux versus The 
Luxembourg — Report of June 19ih — Insurrection 
Juno 23rd 

The Revolution of February 24! h broke out on 
the evenin<g of that day, the Government was com- 
pleted in tl.v oiT 'es of “La Rt'Jorme” by the addi- 
tion of the names of Louis Blanc, Flocon, and 
Albert, who w^^pe originallv appointed secretaries. 
O.; the 25th, in reply to a grand .nanifesto, in 
which Lamartine defends the tricolor, the Govern- 
mert announces that “ National workshops are open 
for workmen without wages.’' 

By the creation of twenty-four battalions of the 
National Gurrd, with a pay of a franc and a half a 
day the Government proposed to employ the un- 
employed workmen. But it went too far. The 
Provisional Government undertook by a decree to 
guarantee the support of the workmen by work, 
and to guarantee work to all the citizens. This 
was the proclamation of the right to ^york.^ Louis 
Blanc had commenced by requiring a ministry of 
progress, he ended by accepting a “government 

1 See, in addition to works dealing specially with these 
mattbcs, “L’Histoire des classes ouvri^res,” by Levasaeur, vol. 
ii., p. 343, and G. Cohen, **Annales de TEcole libre des 
sciences politiques. ” 1897- 
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commission for workmen,” of wh’ch hr was to be 
the prcffiident, and Albfert the vice-president. If 
was established on March ist, and consisted of one 
hundred and fifty’ to two hundred workmen, more 
or less delegated by themselves. Louis Blanc, who 
lost*his head from the very beginrr'ng, indulged in 
phrases of the most prodigious inconsequence, such 
as the following : “ \Ve have assumed the formid- 
able responsibility df regulating the happiness of 
all the families of France.” At the same time the 
Provisional Government gave effect to the decree 
published in the “Moniteur Ofificiel” of March 9th. 
“Article i. The working day is cut short by one 
hour; consequently in Paris, where it consisted of 
eleven hours, it is reduced to ten, and in the 
provinces, where it has hitherto consisted of twelve, 
it is reduced to eleven. Article 2. The exploita- 
tion of workmen by sub-contracting and piece-work 
is abolished.” 

A dcxrree of March 8th directed .ho v stablishment 
in each mayoralty of a free enquiry office for situa- 
tions. This remained a paper measure, and could 
hardly be f^herwise. The other decrees provoked 
recriminations and disputes, but they could not be 
of use to workmen whose need was work and not 
leisure. The deputations to the Luxembourg 
became morg numerous, all of them formulating 
more or less real grievances and proposing 
chimerical remedies. 

A second general meeting took place on the loth 
of March. This w^s to l^e composed, so far as 
possible, of three professional delegates. Louis 
Blanc .said.f “ I was going to find myself in the 
midst of those workers whose lot had been the 
object of ii^y preoccupation. I was going to be ab^e 
to work in their miclst. . A^es, I admit 1 ex- 
perienced a momenFt of immense pride. If this is 
wrong, forgive me; it is the happiness of my life.” 
This sentimental clap-trap called forth an ovation. 
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The delegt tes relected by lot the members who 
were to form a permanent committee. The indus- 
trial chiefs were invited to form another, but the 
mere presence of Louis Blanc inspired them with 
justifiable mistrust. He had announced the sup- 
pression of labour in the prisons and convents, but 
nothing followed. On \iarch 28th, the bakers 
went out on strike. Louis Blanc drew up a scale of 
wages whirh the prefecture 01 police published in 
the form of an order. The different trades applied 
to the Luxembourg, Louis Blanc intervened, and 
the terrified industrial chiefs gave way. He was 
acclaimed and carried in triumph as though to the 
works of Derosne and Cail. But the paper-makers’ 
and hatters' hands went on strike a fortnight after 
accepting a scale of wages and betook themselves 
to the national workshops. 

Louis Blanc dreamed of organising the work- 
men's associations, of which he had boasted, and 
did organise mu. of them, the tailors, the saddlers, 
and the trimmers of lace for military requisites. 
On March 20th, Louis Blanc published his plan. 
Thv.se societies were to be based upon labour as a 
point of honour. All wages were to be the same, 
and since the proprietors declared themselves 
ruined, they were to hasten to sell their under- 
takings to the State, which was to give them in 
return “bond., carrying interest, and mortgages 
upon the value of the surrendered undertakings.’* 
This is how’^ he placed the instruments of labour 
in the hands of the workmen. In the plenary 
assembly of April 3rd, he abandoned the equality 
of wages which had been severely criticised by the 
w'orkmen themselves. The plan subsequently 
drawn up by Vidal and Pecqueur, admined of 
agricultural phalansteries, and substituted public 
magazines for ordinary trading. Nevertheless its 
audio s “did not desire to ask for a monopoly for 
the profit of the State.” But inasmuch as the maga- 
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zines'were only to take^five per c'nt., .hey would 
not be <ong in ruining private enterprise. 

The State was nol to supply the initial capital, 
but was to be responsible for all discounts and to 
issue a paper cjirTen^y at a forced rate for the pay- 
nierft of duties and wages in these* establishments. 
It was to be the lyiiversal insurer and banker of the 
people. Louis Blanc, invoking memories of 
the House of Peers, ^ vset up the Luy<^mbourg in 
opposition to the future National Assembly. “The 
people has arrived, the people must rem’ain. I 
shall be very strong when I can say treat with it, 
and now repel it if you dare.’’ The Luxembourg 
Conference took part in the Revolutionary mani- 
festations of March i6th and April 17th, and put 
forward an electoral list in opposition to the Pro- 
visional Government. At the elections, while 
Lamartine was successful with 259,800 votes, Louis 
Blanc only obtained 121,000, and one workman 
alone out of the Luxembour<^‘ ust was elected. 
Louis Blanc was furious, and on April 27th re- 
peated Hannibal’s speech against die “Social 
Order.” THis was "he last formal sitting. The 
National Assembly expelled Louis Blanc and 
Albert from the executive committee. The Con- 
ference of the Luxembourg met again on May 13th, 
and the insiu'rectiop of May 15th took place amid 
shouts of “Vive Louis Blanc, the minister of 
labour.” 

II 

The Luxembourg programmes failed to alleviate 
the industrkil, financial, and commercial crisi.v 
The hours *0! labour were restricted, but work itself 
was not forthcoming. The decree of February 
24tli liad promised the organisation of nationAl 
workshops. Several yards \<*ere opened, and one 
franc fifty was given to those who came to claim! 
work or bread. M. Emile Thomas, a formed pupil 
of the “Ecole Centralcf” proposed to organise the 
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national \\l)rksht)ps with his companions. •From 
March gth to March 12th he enrolled 9,000 men, on 
the 31st he numbered 30,oo(f, ^nd on April 30th 
100,000. On June i6th the committee of labour 
received a return of 103.000^ enrolled; the 
figure \\ws raised to 119,000, the leaders Vere 
accused of exaggerating th^ effectives for the pur- 
pose of taking advantage of the dilTerence. 

Eleven men composed a “squad;” five squads 
a brigade ; four brigades a lieutenancy ; and four 
lieutenancies a company. Each principal overseer 
commanded three companies, and was himself 
subordinate td the fourteen divisional chiefs. An 
army was thus organised, which was not only un- 
suited to labour, but incapable of receiving it. Not 
only werfe the workmen bad navvies, but there were 
no wprks ready for them. Those who were enrolled 
were at times employed, and at times unattached, 
and drew 2 francs a day and i franc 50 accordingly. 
The staff was cu^.^iantly swelled by an influx from 
the provinces. 

The workmen who mightthave had employment 
with individuals, put forward impossible claims, 
and the national workshops w^ere nurseries for 
strikes. TheJr inmates led a life of idleness, and 
after March 26th the members of the squads had 
their v^ages raised and received assistance in the 
form of food %xnd medicines. A number of them 
enrolled themselves hi more than one brigade and 
drew dbuble and treble w^ages, wdiile some of the 
brigade leaders made lists of their effectives and 
appropriated the wages of fictitious employees. 

Emile Thomas prided himself upon^instituting a 
club in the Parc Monceau, composed of the dele- 
gates of the brigades from the national workshops 
as a counterpoise to. the committee of the Luxem- 
bourg. In effect he organised an army of insur- 
rectio.i, which proposed to dictate to the National 
Assembly, which thereupop urged the dissolution 
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of the club, and Tr^lat, the miiHster *of public 
works, caused Thomas to be arrested at night and 
transported to Bo^e%.ux. 

It has been said that the insurrection of June 
was due to th^ dissolution of the national work- 
shojfJfe; nevertheless the National A«sembly had on 
June 19th voted % credtt of three millions in their 
favour, but the vote was preceded by an unfavour- 
able report by M. 3 e Falloux proposing various 
modifications in the organisation of labour. An en- 
quiry gave great dissatisfaction to the brigade 
leaders by exposing the defalcations. On June 22nd 
a decree enjoined all the young meti between the 
ages of seventeen and twenty-five to enlist in the 
army. In the morning a number of workmen went 
to the Committee of the Luxembourg to* threaten 
them and to demand the organisation of workshops 
for every calling. The insurrection broke out on 
June 23rd, and on the same day the National 
Assembly decreed the suppressisa dt"the national 
workshops. 



CHAPTER V 
The Right to Work 

Scheme of the committee of the constitution — Before the 
days of J unet— Amendment of Mathieu (of la D ; 6 me) 
— Lamartine’s argument- -Ledru-Rollin’s — Observa- 
tion of Pelletier (of Lyons) — Rejection. 

The organisation of the national workshops and 
the discussions and promises of the Luxembourg 
had demonstrated the imprudence committed by 
the Provisional Government in affirming, in their 
proclamation of February 25th, the right to work, 
and of promising to give effect to it. Nevertheless 
the draft constitution published on June 20th, con- 
tained ah article (7) in the following terms: — 

*‘The right to work is the right possessed by every 
man to live by working. 

‘Tt is the duty of Society, by the means of produc- 
tion and 01 the, general resources of which it disposes, 
and which will eventually be organised, to supply 
work to able-bodied men who are unable otherwise 
to procure it.” 

Not one of the members of the committee which 
drafted this article had remarked upon its character. 
Nevertheless the righl to work completely dis- 
appears in the second draft constitution which was 
read oh August 29th, article viii. containing merely 
the following provision : “ It is the duty of the 

Republic to provide the means of subsistence to 
necessitous citizens, to wit by providing them with 
work within the limits of its resources. . . 

But Mathieu (of la Dr6me), attempted to re- 
introduce the right to work by modifyirtg the article 
in the following manner: — “The Republic recog- 
nises the right of all citizens to instruction, work, 
and assistance.” To those who objected on the 
ground of the net cost of this right he replied, 
“ If work is a right, it matters little what may be 
the burden whicht it imposes upon society.” On 
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the same day, Septemjjer 8th, less than three 
months*after the events of June, Lamartine sup- 
ported it by argujpAits such as the following: — , 
“In truth it appears that you might delete those 
three magnificent* v^prds which you propose to 
inscrtbe on the title page of yoar constitution, 
•liberty, equality, ^nd fraternity,’ and substitute for 
them the convenient words ‘buy and sell.’ ” (Pro- 
longed applause). * » 

Ledru-Rollin used an argument which shows 
the heartless coolness with which men of his stamp 
thought to guide opinion : — “ When you register 
the right to work, you are under no* obligation to 
have it organised on the very next day.’’^ But he 
enclosed his argument in this formula: “The 
“right to work is the Republic in ifs prac- 
tical application.” Politicians like Billault 
also supported the right to work by saymg : 

“ This country is passionately attached to words ; 
you must reckon with this predisposition.” Pelle- 
tier, a labour deputy from Lyons, said, “if you do 
not know what to do, in order to coijsecrate the 
right to worlf and to,make the people happy, the 
people will say, ‘retire and make roojji for others.’ ” 
Mathieu’s amendment, as re-amended by Glais 
Bizoin, was rejected by 596 votes to 187. No one 
in France noyaday^ talks of the right to work ; it 
has gone to join the other socialistic»antiqui*ties. 


1 “Lfi Dtoit au Travail," Bejueil des d^couis par J. Gamier. 



CHAPTER VI 

Proudhon’s Theories 

Scholastic methods — “Property is theft" — “The proprie- 
tary right of the worker to his produce”- -“The 
worker cannot purchase his produce’’— Production of 
utility and diminution of value — Solution of the 
problem — Freedom of cred't — The party of labour 
and thv party of capital — “The government of man 
by man and the exploitation of man by man’’ — 
Anarchy — Opposition of the ancient guild to the 
State — The federal pact — Family resemblance 
between the Utopians and Socialists of 1848. 

Proudhon was born at Besan^on, his father being 
a brewer’s cooper. He became a working composi- 
tor, and as such he read the “Fathers of the 
Chu'ch,” and was initiated into Hegel’s dialectics, 
by M. Chas. Grun, “a German professor of 
philosophy, who understood nothing of what he 
taught,’’ according to Karl Marx. Becoming 
acquainted later in life with the science of 
economics, he brought to it the methods ofi 
scholasticism, and attempted by running his head 
against words to cause the lightning to burst forth. 
He was incapable of giving clear expression to his 
thoughts, and sought to astonish the Philistines 
by his answer to the question propounded in the 
title of his work, published in 1840, “What is 
property? Property is theft.” This had not even 
the merit of originality. B issot de Warville in his 
“Recherches philosophiques sur le droit de pro- 
pri^te et le vol’’ (1780), had .said “private property 
is a theft as against nature. Its ownep is a thief.” 
On this point Proudhon’s doctrine is summarised in 
these two propositions: (i) The right to possess is 
the same for all ; (2) Man can only work with the 
help of the instruments of labour. It follows that, 
all men having the right to work, they have an 
equal right to th^ instruments of work. Therefore 
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(3) these instruments caqinot becorile the object of 
private property. But in “La Th^orie de la Pro- 
pri^t^” (published jifftr his death in 1866) he says: 
“Property, if one appreciates its origin, is a prin- 
ciple inherently vicious and anti-social, but 
destihed to become by its own genifral distribution 
and the joint actiijn of other institutions, the pivot 
and mainspring of the social system.” 

In “Qu*est ce qiie^a propri^t^?” (1^0) he put 
forward this further idea, which is in singular con- 
tradiction with the other. “The worker preserves 
a natural right of property over the thing which he 
has produced, even after the receipt of his wages.” 
That is to say that the tradesman who has sold an 
apple to a purchaser preserves his right to his 
goods even after they have been consumedT Never- 
theless, it is clear that the workman receives wages 
in exchange for a product or a service, and once 
the product has been delivered, the service ren- 
dered, and the wages received, the contract has 
been fully executed, and all obligations thereunder 
fulfilled. ^ * 

Proudhon ,*possiblt under the influence of Rod- 
bertus, denounces property as rendering impos- 
sible the redemption of his produce •by the \fork- 
man. If twenty millions of workmen have pro- 
vided produces of fi value of twenty millions of 
francs they are obliged to buy them Tor twenty-five 
millions. The workers who dhgbt to have bought 
these products in ordr*- to live, are obliged *to pay 
five francs for what* they have bought for four. 
“ They havejto fast one day in five.” Workmen 
who are members of co-operative societies have 
learned the lesson that they cannot redeem what 
they have themselves produced at the price which 
was paid for it. There has to be added so much 
per cent, upon thef original article, necessary tc 
cover general expenses and profit, to compensate 
unfavourable purchases^by the profit derived from 
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purchases effe.^ted under favourable conditions, 
interest and depreciation of capital, corr*mission 
paid to salesmen, discounts to retail merchants, 
interest upon capital from the time of manufacture 
to the time of sale, insurance, etc. Nevertheless, 
recent v/riters, such as Gronlund, Hertzka and 
Hobson, have sought to snow that this system, is 
the cause of universal over-production.^ 

Proudhon’s “Contradictions Economiques” are 
a mere congeries of digressions, in which he dis- 
cusses everything under the pretence of applying 
Hegel’s antinomies. In fact, he bases his book 
entirely upon the conflict set up by J. B. Say be- 
tween useful and exchangeable value.^ Necessary 
as they are to one another, they stand to one another 
in an inverse ratio. In proportion as the produc- 
tion of utility increases, its value diminishes. 
Proudhon added that this contradiction is 
necessary. Accordingly, the more the nations 
work, the poorer they become. And he added the 
words, “The philosophy of misery” as the sub- 
title of his work. I have explained in my book 
*‘La Science Economique”^ how this problem is 
stated and h?ve given the following solution : — 
The criterion of economic progress is the absolute 
and relative increase in the value of fixed capital^ 
the decrease in the value of the units of circulating 
capital, and the increase in their total value. 

Proudhon concludes his book by pointing out the 
existing confusion between his conceptions when 
he says that the object of economic science is 
“justice.” In order to establish this he is obliged 
to include in a “general equation” all his economic 
contradictions.^ ‘‘My philosopher’s stone,” he says, 

is gratuitous credit and the abolition of money.” 

1 Bourguin. By»temes social vptes,” p, 318. 

2 “Qu’cst ce que la propriety,” p. 94. 

3 3m ed. Book vi., ch. i., p. 2&. 

4 ** Contradiction 8 Economiques/* ch. ii, 
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As against various parties, he sfts up two, the 
party ot labour and the*party of capital. This is 
the struggle of classes, the conception of which he 
develops in his bo 5 k “ De la capacite des classes 
ouvri^res” (1863). ^ 

Pr«)udhon adopts the assertion of JHfelvetius, that 
the capacity of all hunihn beings is equal and is 
differentiated merely by the circumstances of educa- 
tion and environments. The value of (^ch man’s 
labour at the same time is, therefore, the same, and 
the proper amount of wages should be the amount 
of the total produce divided by the number of 
workers. * 

He proclaims the end of the "government of man 
^by man” and of the "exploitation of man b^ man.” 
Does he desire that man should be ^governed by 
apes? He is often, in fact, governed by womeni, by 
children, and by his own passions. He is not ex- 
ploited only by man; he is exploited by all the 
forces of nature over which it is his duty to 
triumph, by microbes and insects against which he 
has so much difficulty in defending hifnself, and, 
above all, by his prejudices and by the charlatans 
who know how to use them to their oTvji advantage. 
Proudhon behaves like a man who beats a*big 
drum in order to attract children, when he employs 
the antithesis 5 f which he has already made use as 
regards property, and exclaims^that "anarchy is the 
true form of government." And he is carefuC in 
order to complete tlu^bcbnfusion of the thoughtless, 
to explain the etymology of the word "anarchy” as 
meaning the absence or negation of government. 
He then dex^elops his theme by repeating an idea 
of St. Simon’s. "The science of government 
rightly^ pertains to a section of the Academy of 
Sciences, and inasmych as every citizen may send 
a thesis to the Academy, every citizen is a legis- 
lator. The people constitutes the guardian of the 
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law, the people constitutes the executive power.”^ 
In another work he adds to this quibble the declara- 
tion that “the workshop will cause government to 
disappear.” 

There reappears in this declaration a conception 
of the ancient guild or corporation as an autono- 
mous, exclusive body, opposed to everything which 
is not itself and to all general interests. He con- 
cludes with his romance of Ae “federative pact,’’ 
and imagines that he can, by unrehearsed effect, 
transform France bv subdividing it into thirty-six 
sovereignties of a mean extent of 6,000 square 
kilometres, each with a million of inhabitants.* 
He did not condescend to observe that a federation 
is a grouping of independent states; when a centra- 
lised state is subdivided, the operation is the exact 
opposite of federation ; the proper name for it is 
dismemberment and its consequence dissolution. 

He virulently attacked Louis Blanc’s childish 
ideas on “labour as a point of honour,” Fourier’s 
on the phalanstery and Cabet’s on fraternity, yet he 
employs their vocabulary against the exploitation 
ef man by man. he demands the con.'iscation of the 
instruments of labour and their delivery to the 
workers; he desires the abolition of competition 
and, while proclaiming himself as an anarchist, he 
appeals to the State to realise his conceptions. 
However hostile they may be to one another, all the 
Utopians of 1848, present a family resemblance, 
they are all obscure and declamatory, pin their faith 
to empty and sonorous phrases, and disregard 
actual facts. 

1 “Qu’est ce que la propri6t4f* p. 242. 

2 “Du principe f6d6ratif,“ 1868. 



CHAPTER VII 

Proudhon’s ProI’osed Decrees and the Bank 
o^ Exchange 

Dissfitisfied witfi the Revolution of* 1848-*Propo8ed 
decrees — The Ba^veV.u Peuph — Influence upon the 
■ Commune of 1^1, and upon the General Confedera- 
tion of Labour — Colonel Langlois. 

Proudhon was frank enough to express his dis- 
satisfaction with the Revolution of 1848, which 
disquieted more than it pleased the various 
Socialists who were called upon to put their ideas 
into practice. Proudhon called upon the State to 
publish the following decrees. 

The Government is to decree that “direct ex- 
change, without specie or interest, is* derived from 
natural law and public utility ; the Bank shall add 
to its functions that of a Bank of Exchange, and 
fix the rate of discount at one per cent.” 

A second decree was to provide that “whereas the 
law ought to be the same for all, funded^tocks paid 
by the State shall be.converted into one per cent, 
stock until they are finally redeemed* 

By a third decree the interest on mortgages is 
reduced to one per cent. “The execution of the 
present decree us jjnt^usted to those citizens who are 
burdened with*mortgages.” ■ * 

A fifth decree reduces the irtferest and dividend 
of limited companies to one per cent. A* sixth 
fixes house rent at the* same figure. A seventh 
reduces rents by twenty-five per cent, calculated 
upon the average of the twenty last preceding 
years; the v^lue of the properties assessed to be 
calculated by taking the rent allowed at x per cent, 
of the <apital ; when by the accumulation of annua! 
payments the owner ^jas recovered the value of his 
estate with a premium of twenty per cent, by jvay 
of an indemnity, the property is to revert to the 
central agricultural society which* is charged with 

6 
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the organisation of agriculture. “All land not 
under cultivation is to revert to the State.” Other 
decrees effect the reduction of salaries and wages, 
according to the scale suggested for Government 
salaries. By the twelfth decree, “ After determining 
the debit of each citizen by the assessment of 
salaries and wages, his credit is to be determined by 
an assessment of tlie price of commodities.” 

On JanuciFy 31st, 1849, Proudhon founded the 
Banque du Peupic upon the following principles: 
All raw material is supplied to man gratuitously by 
nature; in the economic system all production is 
derived from labour, and correspondingly all 
capital is unproductive; inasmuch as every com- 
bination of credit resohes itself into an exchange, 
the productiv^m(‘ss of capital and the discount of 
valuvS cannot and ought not to give rise to any 
interest. The object of the Bank was to organise 
credit on a democratic basis: (t) by obtaining for 
all, at the lowest price and under the best possible 
conditions, the use of the land, of houses, 
machinery, instruments of labour, caoital, produce 
and services of every kind; (2; by providing for all 
an outlet for iheir production and the application 
of their labour under the most advantageous condi- 
The capital of the Bank was five millions of 
francs; divi4e<^ into a million share:, of five francs 
each, but liable to pay interest.^ Unlike ordinary 
drafts payable to order and in cash, the circulating 
medium of the Banque du Peuple was a delivery 
order clothed with a socialistic character and pay- 
able at sight by every member or customer in the 
products or services of his industr)’' or calling. 
Settlement for purchases ^ and sales between the 
different customers was to be by the reciprocal ex- 
change of their products and services and was to 
be effected by means of papei issued by the Bank, 
stylAi “Circulation tickets. “ (Bon de circulation). 

Oesjardina, Proudhon/* i., p. 184, 
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TheJBank never commenced business. Proud- 
hon having been pnosecuted for two articles pub- 
lished in th^e “Peifple,” and sentenced to a term of 
three years’ imprisonment, fled to Belgium. He 
was^ble to sa/ that,*as his Bank was nottput into 
operation, its principte remained valid, but he 
made no attempt *to realise it later, which was dis- 
appointing from the*experimental point of view. 
He would then have discovered that the abolition of 
money would not have contributed to facilitate 
exchange, and that by refusing to remunerate the 
giving of credit he would have failed to obtain it. 
Attempts to establish exchanges of this kind were 
made for fifteen years, and failed miserably. 

Proudhon’s inspiration exercised some influence 
upon the Paris Commune, The •manifesto of 
April igthj 1871, was composed of more or less 
heterogeneous extracts from his works. According 
to M. Bourguin^ there are still some of his disciples 
among the French Socialists, and something of his 
ideas is to be found in the working programme of 
the General ©onfedeijation of Labour, which sets 
up the trade union in opposition to Uie State, and 
expects to effect the triumph of the pretensions of 
each group at the expense of the general interest. 

In 1848 Pro^K^hoa made a violent attack ^upon 
umversal suffrage to which the suppcftters of trade 
Unions plainly oppose the struggle between various 
organisations, but witljout losing themselves, as 
Proudhon did, in di|[ressions for the purpose of 
justifying their right to adopt this attitude. Proud- 
hon’s schen^? were caprices rather than ideas. 
These he tried to co-ordinate, and when he failed 
he sought to throw the re*sponsibility for his failure 
upon the intelligence of his feUow citizens. 

I once had some •conversations with Colonel 
Langlois, who claimed to be the true disciple of 


1 Botirguin, ** Proudhon,'* IQpX. 
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Proudhon, and I have several times heard b’m say 
with pride, when speaking of one or other of 
Proudhon’s works., “No one but myself has 
understood him.” 



BOOK III 

THE POSTULATES OF GERMAN 
SO.CIALISM 




CHAPTER I 

'' True Socialism 

Contempt for French Socialists — Apology for German 
Socialism— Communi^im, Collectivism, and Socialism 
synonymous— Programmes of Saint Mande and of 
the Havre Congress. 

‘Socialists who range themselves tinder Karl 
Marx say : Plato, Campanella, More, Morelly, 
Owen, Saint Simon, Fourier, Cabet, Considdrant, 
and Louis Blanc forsooth ! Why teH us of all these 
Socialists, Utopians, dreamers, and more or less 
enlightened makers of literature, all so far removed 
from all reality? Neither Owen, nor Pierce Leroux 
were worthy to invent the word “socialism.’’ As for 
Proudhon, who said “Every man is a socialisPwho 
concerns himself with social reform,” he proved 
that despite his pretension, he belonged to those 
socialists of the clubs, the salons, and the vestries 
who indulged in elegiac, declamatory, and senti- 
mental socialism in and about 1848. 

Proudhon was nothing but a “petit bourgeois” 
as Karl Marx said. There is but one true sociaHsm, 
the socialism of Germany, whose formula was pro- 
pounded by KarJ Marx and Engels in the 
“ Communistic"* ivlanifcsto” of 1848. 

They chose “communism’^ because the word 
“socialism” had been too much discredited, at Ihe 
time, but they subsequently resumed it, for the logi- 
cal conclusion of all socialism is communism. The 
word “collectivism,” says Paul Lafargue, was only 
invented iit order to spare the susceptibilities of 
some of the more tirrworous. It is synonymous 
with ^^he word “communism,” Every socialistic 
programme, be it the programme of St. Mand6, 
published in i8q6 fty^ M. Millerand, which lays 
down that “collectivism is the secretion < 5 f the 
capitalist regime,” or that of th# Havre Conp-ress, 
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drawn up by Karl Marx, and carried on the motion 
of Jules Guesde, concludes with “the political and 
economic expropriation of the c.?pitalist class and 
the return to collective ownership of all the means 
of production.” 

But is * this conclusion really so very different 
from that of their predecessors -/hom they treat 
with such scorn ? What claim have Karl Marx, 
Engels, and their followers' to prefix the word 
“scientific” to the word “socialism?” 



CHAPTER 11 

The Claims of Marx and Engels 

For Germany — Against Bodbertus — Against Lassalle. 
Karb Marx an*d Engels, while drclaring them- 
selves to be internationalists and communists, 
begin by themselves failing in their pretensions. 
Far from admitting that the French communists 
and socialists were their precursors, they never 
cease to load them with scorn and contempt. They 
refuse to be under any obligation to those French- 
men whose powers of persuasion th»y detest and 
who expect clearness in others although they lack 
it themselves, and they are unable to submit to a 
“discipline of pedants.” Karl Marx and Engels 
want to convert socialism into a German monopoly, 
and when Marx says “ Proletariat of all nati<jns, 
unite,”- what he means is “Pan-Germanise.” 

At the same time they bitterly contend with their 
own compatriots for the private proprietorship of 
their formulae, refusing to share them with anyone. 
Rodbertus claimed that Karl Marx hao borrowed 
his ideas. Engels asserts that Marx had never 
beheld any of Rodbertus’ publications before 1858 
and 1859. Inasmuch as Rodbertus’ first publica- 
tion was issued in 1837, he in his turn expresses 
astonishment tiiarTSlarx, who claimed to know 
everything, should pretend to such profound and 
long-continued ignorance with respect to, him. 
In revenge, Engel^ Sreely admits that Proud- 
hon owes his conception of value to Rodbertus 
— another instance of Pan-Germanism. But 
Engels is • constrained to admit that Rod- 
bertus and Marx botji drew from the same 
English source, Ricardo, and says, “It does not 
occur to Rodbertus’ mind that Karl Marx may have 
been able to draw his conclusions unaided from 
Ricardo as well as Rodbertus did himself.” At all 
events Rodbertus has the advanlpge of priority in 
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date, and desjJite their violent denials, Marx and 
Engels are the disciples of that great Ponieranian 
landed proprietor, the represfeijtative of the great 
landowners in the provincial assemblies and in the 
Prussian Parliament, and, , therefore, actually a 
champidn of 6lass distinctions. In his dislike of 
the French Revolution, Karl iVlarx, himself the 
son-in-law of a Prussian “Junker,” transfers to it 
the hatred entertained for it by his wife’s family, 
and Paul Lafargiie inherited it from him. 

As for Lassalle, Karl Marx treated him with con- 
tempt. In his preface to “Capital,” written in 
1867, he sayS of him (he died in 1864), “While 
abstaining from indicating their origin, he has 
borrowed from my writings, almost w^ord for word, 
all the 'theoretical propositions of his economic 
writings.” 



CHAPTER in 

The Source* \)f German Socialism 
F ormuln of Saint Simon and Ricardo. 

GERjfAN Socialism is derived from t«vo sources: — 

(1) . The French doctrine of Saint Simon, “The 

way to grow' rich is to make others work for 
one,” which became in Proudhon’s works, 
“ The exploitation of man by man.” 

(2) . Three formulae of Ricardo, viz. : (a) Labour 

is the measure of value ; (b^ the price of 
labour is that which provides the labourer 
in general with the means of subsistence and 
of perpetuating his species without either 
increase or diminution ; (c) prf)fits decrease in 
proportion as wages increase.* ^ 

Formula (b), became the “iron law of wages” of 
Lassalle. The French doctrines and Ricardo’s 
three formulas became Rodbcrtus’ theory of the 
“normal time of labour,’’ and of Karl Marx’ and 
Engels’ “surplus labour.’’ 



CHAPTER IV 

Formula B and the “Iron Law of Wages” 

Turgot aud wages — The actual ^rice of labour and the 
pri(Ss of the«means of subsistence — Ricardo — Lassalle 
and the "iron law of wageu” — Graduation of wages in 
the city of Paris — Rise of wages and diminution' of 
the price of the means of subsistence — Share of capi- 
tal and<.of labour in production in the United States 
— Bastiat and Rodbertus. 

Turgot said: “The price at which the poor 
workman sells his labour does not depend upon 
himself.” But does the price at which the merchant 
vends his goods depend upon himself? If no one 
wants them, no one will take them. 

Ricardo having based his theory of value entirely 
upon labour, attempted to find a mean or standard 
for it. He says, somewhat vaguely, “The natural 
price of labour is that price which is necessary to 
enable the labourers, one with another, to subsist 
and to perpetuate their race, without either increase 
or diminution . . . The natural price of labour, 

therefore, depends on the price of the food, neces- 
sarip, and conveniences required for the support 
of the labourer and his family.^ Nevertheless, he 
recognised that “the naturaL price of labour* 
estimf.ted ever in food and necessaries, is not abso- 
lutely fixed and coRStant.” He added that, “an 
English workman would consider his wages under 
their natural rate and too scanty to support a family 
if they enabled him to purchase no other food than 
potatoes, and to live in no better habitation than a 
mud cabin.” 

Lassalle’s sonorous metaphor of “the iron law 
of wages” is derived from Ricardo’s formula. It 
implies the equality bf wages, and in 1848 the work- 
men were so fully aware that it was fallacious that 

1 Bickrdo, “PrineipLas of Political Economy," ch. ▼, 

\ 
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I 

Louis plane was obliged at the Luxembourg to 
refuse his support to the principle of equality of 
wages which he hid preached. The graduated 
scale of wages in the city of Paris was set up by the 
workjjnen themselves In 1880. The scale of wages 
of the several classes of workmen in the building 
trade is as follows, according to the “Bordereaux 
des Salaires” published by the Labour Bureau in 
1902 : 



1880. 

1900. 

Bricklayer 

0.75 

0.80 

Stone-mason 

0.75 

0.85 

Rough-caster 

1 .00 

1.20 

Carpenter 

0.80 

0.90 

Navvy 

0.50 

0.50 


The navvy does not buy his bread cheaper than 
the rough-caster. If the “ iron law” applies to Ae 
former* it does not apply to the latter. 

Mr. Bowley in his ‘‘ Progress of the Nation” com- 
pares wages with M. Sauerbeck’s “Index Num- 
bers,” in which the means of subsistence play an 
important part. ^ ' 


^ Is ^ 


Average wages 45 50 50 55 60 70 70 72 84 93*100 
Sauerbeck’s Index- 

numbers IrOO 77 99 94 88 82 69 82 73 61 


Wages have doubled betw(^:n 1840 and 1900, 
rising from 50 to 100, or rather from 100 t^ 20O, 
while prices have fajle»i from 100 to 61. There- 
fore, in 1840, ;^'ioo in wages would pay for £100 
in commoditie3. In 1900, ;^2oo in wages would 
pay for moi% than three times (3.2) £61 in com- 
modities. Consequently, the value of wages has 
risen «n the proportion of i to 3.2, or, say, 220 
per cent. 

Rodbertus enunciated a formula which Socialists 
who claim to be scientific attempt to substitute for 
the "iron law of wages." This is«^‘that the increase 
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in the productivity of labour involves the reduction 
in the wages of the working c/asses to a constantly 
decreasing fraction of the social product.” 

I take the figures contained in the census of the 
whole o( the industries of the ^Jnite^il States : — «> 
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Improvements in plant have not taken away work 
from the workmen, seeing that their numbers in- 
creased by 44 per cent, between 1890 and 1905. The 
rate of return on capital has decreased by 24 per 
cent., whilff wages have risen n per cent. This is 
S condemnation of RodbertuS* formlila and a con- 
firmation of Bastiat’s, which he expresses as fol- 
lows: — “In proportion as capital increases, the 
absolute share of capitalists in the total amount of 
production increases, and their*relative share de- 
crease's. The workmen, on the other hand, see 
thfir share increasirtg in both respects.”' 

1 DtseVtssions a la SoexHi stathtique de Paris; e4ance du 
20 janyier et du 17 avril, 1909; de la SociHi de Statis- 

tique, fevri^r et avril, 1W9. 





CHAPTER V 

Formula A. WmK the Measure of Value 

Rodbertus — The working hour — 'The social will’ '—Work 
tickets or voichers^The equalisation of ^)alues — 
Rodbertus alarmed — Inconsistencies of Karl Marx 
, and Engels. • 

Rodbertus, about 1842, sought to determine the 
* ‘standard of work” as the measure of value, under 
the name of the "normal period of work” 
(Arbeitszeit). 

"Inasmuch as a working day has a di.ferent produc* 
tive value in different kinds of production, different 
kinds of work should be assessed relatively to one 
another and uniformly expressed in terms of a 
standard unit of work-time. In a particular class of 
work a working day contains so many hours by the 
clock, or a working hour so many minutes by the 
clock; in another class of work it contains so many 
hours and so many minutes respectively. This pre- 
sents no obstacle to a division of the standard day or 
the standard hour, in the different kinds of 
production, into a uniform number of standard hours ^ 
or minutes ofVork. This will give in and for every 
kind of production a species of scale by which to 
measure the productive value of a given period of 
work. 

"The difRculty. arising from the differences 
among various workmen can be removed by the 
standard daily task (Normales Xagewerk)." 

This settles the whole question. The "social 
will” of the State decreies the standard period of 
work. This "social will decides and fixes where 
individual will* had debated and compromised.” 
This "social *wiH” implies "a separate organ of 
society to administer its^and and its capital, and 
to preside over social production and distribution.” 
This central organ, "of monarchical or democratic 
origin” — it matters liftle from the economic pqint 
of view — is to embrace in itself all economic func- 
tions. Public needs ate determined by the "social 
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will,” as represented by the Prince of the Assem- 
blies. Individual needs are fixed by the standard 
period of work. “The time^\»hich everyone who 
takes part in production consents to devote to pro- 
ductive worlc determines tha limits of the means 
which are sufficient to cover the range of everA>ne*s 
needs.” The limits being asceriained, one kno,ws 
“what is the nature of the needs which are to be 
satisfied, ^^d therefore the nature and quantity of 
the articles which are to be produced.” From the 
time when “the duration of work is a common 
measure of p^roductive power, as well as of needs, 
nothing can be clearer than the manner in which 
to proceed.” 

The administration may, (i) fix the value of all 
products “by fixing the value of the produce of the 
I^Jhour of each individual in terms of every other 
kind of product, and consequently in terms also 
of articles for consumption or finished products” 
(p. 1 1 7); and (2) create a currency which answ^ers 
fully to the requirements of a currency. 

The ^economic administration wc^ild remit to each 
producer a receipt for so much standard work, repre- 
sented the actual produce created by him in 
•accordance with the rules herein set forth. This 
document would bear an exact statement of the value 
created by its holder, and wcTnld therefore serve in 
l!?is hands &s a voucher for an equal value. He could 
then use it to olAain payment for his labour in the 
s<5cial magazines in the form of articles of consump- 
tion in exchange for the toifcher. 

This currency would form a perfect measure of 
value, since each voucher would state the precise 
quantity of value which had been worked out ; in the 
second place it would afford an absolute security, in- 
asmuch as it would only be issued if the value 
expressed upon it in fact existed ; in the third place 
it would cost nothing, as it Vould be merely a piece 
•of paper with no intrinsic worth, yet capable of 
forming a penfect substitute for money, (pp. 126- 
127.) 
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properly following the rule,” said Rod- 
bertiis, “the sum total of value to be disposed of 
must be exactly e^Jual to the total value certified; 
and inasmuch as the total value certified corres- 
ponds exactly th the Itotal value allo tted, t!ie latter 
must necessarily resolvo itself into available value, 
all requirements aVe satisfied and the values balance 
accurately.” 

Although Rodbertus was an agriculturist, he 
forgets that a fortnight of drought or of rain might 
disturb this beautiful equilibrium. Still, he worked 
it out and had it verified by one of the overseers of 
the public debt in Pomerania, and therefore asserts 
that it supplies every guarantee of soundness. He 
admits, however, that “in the absence oL special 
legislation, it is impossible for work to be the 
measure of value.’' 

Karl ^arx, in order to prove that he was not a 
disciple of Rodbertus, made fun of this childish 
system, which pre-supposes that an administration 
can set up an exact relation between the value of 
gems and of manure, as determined by^ standard 
of y;orking tim?, regardless of demand and supply, 
which can only be indicated by confpetition. 

When Karl Marx’s “Capital” appeaVed in 1867, 
Rodbertus, the cemservative and landowner, was 
alarmed, like a hcn which has hatched ducklings. 
In order to reassure himself and his*fellow la^ided 
proprietors, he proposed “to consider the fupctioh 
of the capitalist emplr^'^er as a public function 
entrusted to him by the medium of capitalist pro- 
perty, and his^ profit as a form of salary. But 
salaries can be*regulated or reduced if they become 
unduly large.” 

systems of collectivist organisation end, 
throu^ the force of circumstances, in vouchers for 
work, and the witticisms of Marx and Engels only 
go to prove the incoherence of their own theories. 


H 



CHAPTER VI 

f 

Karl Marx and Formul^^A, B, and C 

i. Ricardo's formula and Marx' amendment — A third 
mysterious l^uantity — “Labdur po^^er" — Dofii^tion 
of value— Surplus value. • 

ii. Variable capital and surplus-^alue — Example— 
1,307.69 per cent. — Total surplus value proceeding 
from 2.^0 per cent, of capital — The vampire. 

iii. Disinterestedness of the “vampires” — Destruction of 
surplus value by establishment. 

iv. The elements of profit — Marx’ assertion that estab- 
lishment is not a factor in profit. 

v. Raw material — Definition of profits. 

vi. Variation in siu'pl us- value — Marx' and Engels' 
qualifications — The theory abandoned — Profit is 
derived, not from the quantity of unpaid labour, l ut 
from the management of the enterprise. 

1 . 

Ricardo said : “The value of a commodity depends 
upon the amount of the labour necessary to produce 
it.” This# definition has the advantage of simpli- 
*city, and therefore did not rmit I^arl Marx, who 
adopted Ricardo's definition, with the substitution 
of the expression “labour-power” for “labour,” 
and this constitutes his great discovery to the 
admiring eyes of Engels.^ -But he does not 
alwaj^s make lise of this complementary expression. 

In order to e.stabtish his proposition, Karl Marx 
starts'' with the elementary arithmetical truism that 
two quantities which are e^/uarl to a third are equal 
to one another. Let us see how this truism be- 
comes distorted by Karl Marxes diateqtical method. 

A given quantity of corn is equated to some 
quantity of iron. What does this equation tell us? 
It tells us that in two different things there e«:ists in 
equal quantities something common to both. The 
^two things must therefore bl equal to a third, which 

% Kapitar’ (German edition), Introduction to vol. ifi. 
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in itself is neither the one nor the other. Each of 
them must be reducible to the third, independently 
of the other. ’ 

In exchange, these two commodities are equal 
to the reciprocal desire of their two^^ owners to ex- 
change them, and in proportion to such desire. As 
money serves as the common denominator in ex- 
change, these two quantities are equal to a certain 
quantity of money. Karl Marx does netware to take 
the facts leading to this conclusion into account. 
He supposes that this third quantity is the mys- 
terious quantity of labour which is ii>corporated in 
the corn and the iron. His great discovery is then 
complete : — 

^‘The value of each commodity is determinfiid by the 
quantity of labour expended on and ^laterialised in 
it, by the working-time necessary, under given so'ifal 
conditions, for its production . ’ ' ^ 

In Karl Marx’ view, value cannot be the relation 
between the desire and the need of two individuals. 
He declares that “value only consists in articles 
of utility, in an object.” Still labour-pdwer is not 
an object ; it is itie expression of an effort which may 
even possibly remain without any resifft. In order 
to meet this objection, Karl Marx declares fhat 
“man himself, viewed as the impersonation of 
labour-power, is a natural object,’’^ and further that 
“ the real value of a commodity js not its individual 
value, but its social value. Value is defined as 
“a definite social maiknoj!' of expressing the amount 
of labour bestowed upon an object.”® Karl Marx 
takes care to cail attention to the importance of this 
conception of value, “the discovery of value marks 
an epoch in the history of the development of the 
# 

1 “Da» Kapital,*’ vol. i., chap. 

2 Ibid, vol. i., chap, vii^ §2. 

3 Ibid, vpl, i., chap, viii, 

4 Ibid, vol. L, chap. vii. 

6 Ibid, vol. i., chap. i. 
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luman race.’*^ Nevertheless Engels subse4uently 
said that even if Marx* law o# value ought not to 
be considered as inaccurate, it is too vague, and is 
capable of being laid down with greater precision, 
and he Vecognises that it faifs to Correspond |With 
actual facts. Werner Sombart declares that ‘‘the 
law of value is not an empiric fact, but a fact 
founded upon ideas, a stimulus to our minds.** 
Another disciple, Bernstein, looks upon it as a 
“subjective conception,” and Karl Marx in his 
third volume recognises that it is entirely removed 
from reality by saying that “ the cost of production 
includes not only labour-power and work-time, but 
also the intermediate profit of the capitalist.” 

Karl«iVIarx then invokes the aid of formula “B,” 
called by Lassalle “the iron law of wages,** and 
-Irsnsforms it into his theory of “surplus labour.** 
The value of the working day is determined by the 
working time necessary for the production of the 
means of subsistence that are daily required for the 
production of labour power. If this costs six hours, 
»the labourer must work on an average for six hours. 
During these six hours he is working for himself, 
but by working for twelve hours he gives six hours 
of extra labour or surplus labour or unpaid labour, 
which constitute the profit of the capitalist, and this 
is what Karl^Marx calls “surplus-value.** Reduc- 
ing‘^11 this to a ra^o we have 

Surplus labour, 

N ecessary# labour . 

This proportion determines the rate of surplus- 
value. The total amount of necessary labour and 
of surplus-labour forms the grand toial of labour- 
time or in other words a working day. 

. n. 

Karl Marx places capital epiployed in production 
in ihree categories. Fixed capital, representing 

1 “Dm K.pital,’’ Tol. i., chap. i. 
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establifehment or plant ; constant capital, represent- 
ing rent, raw matg^al, heating and lighting; and 
variable capital, representing wages. 

The varialjle capijbal of a capitalist is the expression 
in money of the total value of all the labour-powers 
that he employs simultaneously. Its value is, there- 
fore, equal to the average value of one labour-power, 
multiplied by the number of labour - powers 
employed.^ 

Why should capital be constant when it is a 
question of raw material and variable when it is 
one of wages? The price of the former is subject 
to more rapid and more frequent fluctuations than 
that of the latter. Karl Marx recognises that the 
price of cotton may rise in the market from sixpence 
at the time when it enters a factory *to a shilling 
during the process of manufacture, and that this 
rise in price may become incorporated in the pro- 
duct, but “this charge is independent of the incre- 
ment or surplus value added to the value of the 
cotton by the spinning itself.” 

That pari^of capital which is represented by the 
means of production, by the raw mati^iial, auxiliary 
material, and the instruments of laboui', does nut, in 
the process of production, undergo any quantitative 
alteration of value. I therefore call it the constant 
part of capital, or, more shortly, c()?istarit capital. 
On the other hand, that f^rt of capital, reprer 
sented by labour-power, does, in the process of 
production, underg^j an alteration of value. It both 
reproduces the equivalent of its own value, and also 
produces an excess, a surplus-value, which may itself 
vary, maywbe more or less according to circumstances. 
This part of capital is jonstantly being transformed 
from a constant into a variable magnitude. I there- 
fofe call it the variable part cf capital, or, shortly, 
variable capital, ® 

1 vol. i., chap. zi. 

2 Ibid, vol. i,, chap. viii. 
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Profit is derived from the fact that the capitalist 
is able to sell a thing for whfoh he has not paid, 
namely surplus labour. Consequently a ratio can 
be estalflished ^between variabje capjjtal representing 
labour and the excess of that value obtained by the 
finished goods. * # 

Let us examine the consequence of these notioils 
in the light of an example^ given by Marx. He 
takes the case of a spinning mill containing io,ooo 
mule spindles for a week in April, 1871, and applies 
this to a year’s working, without regard to any 


question of credit. 

Fixed Capital (machinery) ;^io,5oo 

Circulating Capital 2,000 


Total capital 12,500 


The ;^2,500 of circulating capital is divided into: — 

Constant Capital £2^182 

Variable Capital 318 

The value* of the week's product is^ — 

Fixed Capital (wear and tear of 

machinery) £20 

Constant circulating capital (Rent 
^6 ; raw cotton £342; coal, gas, 

and r oil £10) 358 

•*%’'ariable capijal (wages) 52 

Surplus value (unpaid labour) 80 


Total £S^o 


The capital advanced weekly is : — • 

Constant circulating* capital £35^ 

Variable capital (wages) *,52 

Total £410 


1 “Das Kapital, “ vol. i., obap. ix, — vol. iii., chap iv. 
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PropiJrtion per cent. : — 

Constant# capital 87.3 

Variable capital 12.6 


^alculating^hese elements upon ^.he tot^l circula- 
ting capital of ;62>509> we have £2,182 constant 
capital and ;^3i8 variable capital. The total 
amount expended annually in wages is 52 x £52 = 
;^2,704, so that the variable capital of £318 has 
turned itself over almost exactly 8J times in the 
year. The profit for the whole year is 80 x 52 = 
;^4, 160, which, in relation to the 4^otal capital of 
12, 500, yields 33.28 per cent. This is the rate of 
profit. Profit is arrived at by comparing the sur- 
plus-value of labour or of variable capital with the 
total capital, but this is not the profit which is 
apparent. The surplus-value of the variable capt^l 
is only to be compared with the variable capital, that 
is with the amounts paid to the workmen. We now 
have £80 of surplus-value, divided by £52 =* 
153 cent. But inasmuch as the variable 

capital (;^'3 i 8) is turned over 8J time^ in the year 
we have : — • 

153 ];* X 8} =■- 1,307 A pei^cent. 

This figure of surplus-value is the figure of surplus- 
labour, the rate of remuneration of this vampire, 
capital. When the employer pays,./,' 100 in wages, 
he makes a profit of £1,30;^ when he pay>./^i, 
his profit is /’13. •’ * 

Karl Marx and iiis^ followers have every advan- 
tage in denouncing such an exploitation of labour 
by capital; a. declamatory socialist does not analyse 
the methodf by w^hich this proportion was arrived at. 
He challenges mathematicians to demonstrate that 
Manx’s authentic calculations are incorrect, and 
because no one takes up the challenge, he concludes 
from their silence?" that Marx has proved, not in 
accordance with an hypothesis in the air, butTDy the 
example of an English spinfling mill, that an 
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employer made a profit of more than 13 for each 
pound spent in wages, during a week in 1871; 
that those £13 are derived fronS the £i spent on 
labour; that they represent the surplus-value of 
human labour iwhich is absorbed by capital, ^nd 
that they stand for labour, which has not been 
remunerated. Marx continues:—^ 

The total capital is divided into £12,182 of con- 
stant and £318 of variable capital, a total of 
£12,500,* or 97i per cent, of constant and 2i per 
cent, of variable capital. Only a fortieth part of 
the total capital is employed in paying wages, but it 
serves this purpose more than eight times a year. 

The whole surplus-value, therefore, according to 
Marx’s theory, is derived from these 2J per cent. 
And he toncludes by saying that : — 

Capital is dead labour, that, vampire-like, only 
lives by sucking living labour, and lives the more 
the more labour it sucks. 1 

III. 

Instead of denouncing the rapacity of the vam- 
pires who grow fat on labour for which they do 
--^ot pay, Karl Marx ought to hav^ made fun of 
their absurd disinterestedness. According to the 
abovp computation, the portion of capital set apart 
for wages is only 2J per cent, of the total capital ; 
if then the profit be derived entirely from this 
fraction, why do employers continually seek to keep 
it^down, instead of increasing it? Why improve 
their plant instead of increasing the number of their 
wage-earners ? If unpaid human labour be the sole 
element of profit, why substitute mechanical labour 
for it? How can they have failed to realise their 
mistake, when Karl Marx has pointed but to them 
the means of obtaining unlimited profits by making 
unlimited additions to their staff of labour? « 

Logically, in ordet to make a fortune the capi- 
talist^ has only to take the greatest possible number 

X ^‘Das Kapital,** vSl. i., chap. x. 
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of workmen and to make them work, not as usefully 
as possible, but for if he greatest possible number of 
hours. An emplo^'er should never buy a machine, 
and should destroy all those that he possesses. If 
navvies had neither picks, spades nor wheelbarrows, 
the number of them necessary for a particular job 
\XOuld have to ht largely increased, and by virtue 
of the law of surplus-value they would earn far 
larger profits for the contractor if they were to 
scrape the ground up with their nails and carry it 
in their hands. 

Karl Marx found the following at\swer. There 
are three methods by which the capitalist can in- 
crease surplus-labour : by reducing wages, that is 
to say the hours of necessary labour, a reduction 
which is limited by the means of subsistence, or by 
increasing the hours of labour, but *in this he is^ 
encountered by obstacles of a physiological, moral? 
and legal nature. There remains, therefore, but 
one method, that of perfecting the means of produc- 
tion. 

The capitalist who applies the improved method of 
production, appropriates to surplus-labour a greatei* 
portion of the working-day than the f^her capitalists 
in the same trade .... 

There is immanent in capital an inclination and 
constant tendency to heighten the productiveness of 
labour, in order to cheapen commodities, and by such 
cheapening :o cheapen the labourer himself. 1 

This is how Karl Marx explains the capitali^s 
passion for machingr}^^. But this explanation is 
insufficient for the following reason. Tf machinery 
increases the l^jbour of the individual, it diminishes 
the numbef of individuals necessary for a like 
amount of production;, it therefore destroys that 
humgn surplus-labour which is the sole source of 
surplus-value, and which alone produces a profit 
for capital ; the capitfialist, therefore, by substituting 


1 “Das Kapital/* vol. i., chap. xii. 
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machinery for manual labour, condemns hiihself to 
famine and commits himself tcf guicide, and all pro- 
gress in industrial production is actually the 
destruction of surplus-value. 

A caf>italist*owns a machitfe of tSn horse-power, 
worked by two mechanicsf each^of whom is paid 
6 francs a day. The result is as follows : — 

6 hours’ surplus-labour surplus-value 3 francs 
6 hours’ necessary labour variable capital 3 francs 

Multiplying this by 2, you find that the capitalist 
vampire has Appropriated surplus-value to the value 
of 6 francs. If, however, he had employed the 210 
men who are the equivalent of 10 horse-power, he 
would even, if the surplus-value was reduced from 
3 francs to 1.50, to 0.50, or to 0.25, have 210 francs, 

5 francs, or 52 francs respectively, instead of the 
6 francs obtained from the two mechanics. 

These vampires are madmen : they destroy with 
their own hands the surplus-value which is their 
only profit. 

• . * IV. . . 

Karl Mar^’ iallacies rest upon this proposition 
tha^that which is greater than a particular magni- 
tude cannot constitute a portion of such magnitude. 
Profit cannot therefore form a fraction of the 
capitalist’s outlay. From this he draws the con- 
ctaSion that profit «s merely the result of unpaid 
human labour, and in fact falls into the old error of 
all protectionists, he has eries^only for production. 
Now production is valueless without consumption. 
The profit of a business is derived ^rom its custo- 
mers. The demand for a commodity *or for servi- 
ces, the net cost at which a* commodity is produced, 
the ease with which it is placed at the service of a 
purchaser, such are the constituent elements of 
profit. Capital is one of the cbefficients of net cost. 
Karl Marx asserts that in the eyes of the capitalist 
the price of the commodity is exclusively deter- 
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minecf by the labour for which he pays. The 
capitalist knows pfNectly well that return on capital 
is one of the elements in the net cost of a commodity 
and in the example cited by him this return is an 
ite^i which he takes *into consideration. I^e waxes 
indignant because the ^wner of the capital obtains 
•Some return on it, but if the capitalist derived no 
profit from its employment, he would refrain from 
employing it. But, says Karl Marx, .profit cannot 
form a fraction of the capitalist’s. If he had taken 
the trouble to observe actual facts, he would have 
arrived at the following conclusions^ 

A manufacturer purchases a spinning mill, 
worth a particular sum of money. It is obvious 
that, if he were to empty it of its contents or to leave 
it standing idle, he would reap nonprofit from it. 
Of course, standing by itself this mill would confir^m 
the truism that “ that which is greater than a par- 
ticular magnitude cannot constitute a portion of 
such magnitude.” But the manufacturer supplies 
this mill with cotton of which a quantity is spun, 
representing ^ particular sum of mont^y, and it i^ 
for the facilities which he affords for converting raw 
cotton into thread that the capitalist i‘?able to obtain 
a sum sufficient to pay off the cost of the mill when 
this cost has been paid, the profit obtained by the 
manufacturer out of the work produced by this mill 
is increased by the paying and recovery 
purchase price. Here we have an element of pi^t. 
As between two ujidfjrtakings, the one which suc- 
ceeds the more rapidly in paying off the purchase 
price of its mills will obtain the greater profit, and 
its profit will be greater during the time subsequent 
to the paying off than*it was during the time which 
preceded it. Fixed capital has drawn no profit from 
itself. A mill does not prodilce a mill and a quarter 
or a mill and a hflf. But the use of the mill pro- 
duces utility, and utility produced in the sffape of 
the manufactured product enables the manufacturer 
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to pay off its prime cost and to renew his planft. To 
say that the mill does not cory,ribute to the profit 
is equivalent to saying that it does not contribute 
to production, 

V. 

Karl Marx' fallacies ledve out of account the 
existence of raw material. Undoubtedly the truism 
to which he appeals, that that which is greater than 
a particular •magnitude cannot constitute a portion 
of such magnitude, is applicable to all raw material, 
which is incapable by itself of producing any profit. 
If it is not used it even runs the danger of deteriora- 
ting, and the capital employed in acquiring it 
would lose its utility. 

But raw material, when brought into contact with 
other raw material and worked up by means of 
„pJLant, is transformed into a product, and what is 
the value which such product acquires? Surely 
that which is given to it by the consumer who re- 
quires it and whom Karl Marx suppresses in order 
to establish his fallacious argument. 

And now* what is the part , allotted to human 
labour? The capitalist takes charge of it and pro- 
vides it with The raw material and the plant neces- 
sary fo bring It into play, and receives from it either 
services or products for which he pays, and this 
payment we calj wages. Plant, raw materials and 
wa^;^ uesult in the pioduction of a commodity, and 
iC1^s the,difference between the net cost and the price 
at which this commodity is jjold which constitutes 
the profit. 

VI. 

Karl Marx pronounces the doom of his own 
system in the following pas^age^: — 

Apart from modifications introduced by the system 
of credit, by the chicaneries in which capitalists in- 
dulge with regard to one another, and by the 

X Das Kapital,” vol. chap. Yii. (Appendix). 
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advantages derived by them by the selection of the 
most favourable tjiarkets, while the degree in which 
labour is exploited by them may be the same, the 
rate of profit may be very different according as (a) 
their raw n^^tterial Js purchased mor^ or lesj| cheaply, 
%)r with more or less skill and judgment; (b) their 

! )lant is more less productive, effective, and costly ; 

c) the general organisation of the various stages in 
the process of production is more or less complete ; 
and (d) the w<aste of raw material is avoided ; and (e) 
the management and superintendence are more or 
less simple and effective. In short, given the 
surplus-value for a particular amcv-int of variable 
capital, it depends to a great extent upon the 
individual competence either of the capitalist himself 
or of his overseers and clerks, whether this surplus- 
value is to be expressed in a greater or K smaller 
rate of profit, and consequently whether his actual 
profit will be greater or less. The same surplus- 
value of £1,000, the produce of £1,000 spent in 
wages, may have required a constaHit c^apital .of 
£9,000 in undertaking A and of £11,000 in under- 
taking B. In the case of A the profit is yormr 
per cent. In the case of B it is • 8^ per cent. 

Such a dffferem'c in the representative value of 
the same quantity of surplus-value r%ay be entirely 
due to differences in the capacity of those who direct 
the two undertakings. 

Engels qualifies the illustration in which the rate 
of profit is given as 1,307 per-cent, ^ \\;ith Jhe 

observation that this rate of profit is abnorrnal aM 
is only to be explained by a temporal and excep- 
tional combination of Circumstances (exceptionally 
low prices of raw and exceptionally high prices of 
manufactured cotton) which undoubtedly cannot 
have obtained throughput a whole year. A few 
linei^ lower down, he confuses the expressions 
“profit” and “surplus-value,** and remarks that 
such a rate of profiliis not uncommon in periods of 

1 Supra, p. 119. ^*Da8 Kapital,*’ vol. iii<, chap. iv. 
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great prpsperity, such as have not, however^^ been 
experienced for a considerable J;me. 

These two qualifications, it would seem, upset the 
whole calculation. If the prices of raw cotton as a 
raw material, fyid of manufact^jred cptton as a pro- 
duct play a part in the increase or decrease of prolits, 
it follows that profit is no^ simply the product of 
surplus-labour, and the rate of 1,307 per cent, dis- 
appears with the appearance of elements in the value 
of the product other than the element of surplus- 
labour. 

Marx recognises over and over again that the 
difference in the profits of various industries depend 
upon the rapidity with which the capital employed 
in them is turned over. Accordingly the profit 
of an undertaking does not depend exclusively upon 
unpaid labour. It is, therefore, not enough for a 
Capitalist to bring a large number of workmen 
together, to pay them small wages, and to impose 
severe and protracted labour upon them in order to 
obtain surplus-value in proportion to the number 
employed at a minimum rate of wages and a 
maximum of industry and durapon of labour. 
Marx himsej^f recognises this by saying that a 
difference in * the same quantity of surplus-value 
Tnay**be entirely due to differences in the capacity 
of those who direct different undertakings. 

Hence follows the involuntary conclusion to his 
tjjeoryqo which he rs forced and which he admits 
in his own words: ‘‘The profits of an undertaking 
are independent of the quantitVcOf capital employed 
in it and are not in proportion to the quantity of 
unpaid labour.” 

Profit is derived from the manageifient of the 
undertaking. 



CHAPTER VII 

The Discoveries ftp Karl Marx and the Facts 

i. The definition of value — Werner Sombart — Engels’ 
^mission — Elemente of value — Definition of value. 

ii. Burplua-labour and fagts. 

iii. The rise and ftill of wages — Karl Marx versus free 
exchange — The German Socialists versus Karl Marx 
— The rise of wages and the markets, 

I. 

Karl Marx’ system is so inconsistent that M. 
Werner Sombart, who has tried t*) explain it, 
declares that “the law of value is not an empirical 
fact, but a mental fact.” It is a “stimulus to our 
minds,” and consequently far removed f;;om all 
reality. M. Werner Sombart says that he has tried 
to reconcile the obviously contradictory parts of 
Marx’ theory of value, and adds, “at this time 
Engels can still certify that I was very nearly in the 
right, but that he is unable to subscribe without 
.some qualification to everything that 1 have im- 
ported into -Mar.x’ doctrines. Other critics were of 
opinion that thiS wa.<? not Marx’ theory of value at 
all.” And M. Werner Sombart adjis modestly, 
“perhaps they are right.’’ Neverthefe.ss, Engels 
recognises that “even if Marx’ law of value cannot 
be considered incorrect, it was too vague and was 
capable of being .set out with greater precision,” but 
he has not himself undertaken t^ie task of doing .sch-» 
If the foundation of .scientific socialism,* with 
which the disciples (Tf Marx claim to revolutionise 
the world, is merely a “subjective conception,” 
deprived of allVeality, they lay themselves open to 
the same criticisms w^hich they level at the French 
Utopians and socialists of 1848. 

It ft untrue that labour is the measure of value; 
value is measured b)4 exchange and is based upon 
two objective elements, the net cost of the 00m- 
modity, of which labour constitutes merely a 
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variable element, and the purchasing power/of him 
who desires to possess it, and /upon one subjective 
element, the demand for such ^commodity. The 
market rate is fixed, not by the net cost, but by the 
purchase price:. 

Value is the ratio between the utility possessed 
by an individual or group of individuals and the 
demand as well as the purchasing power of one or 
of several other individuals. Price is the expression 
in money of this ratio. The vendor in offering a 
commodity for sale looks upon labour as an element 
representing eo, 30, 40, or 60 per cent, of the net 
cost, but he adds to tliis the cost of raw materials, 
interest, and the redemption of his Ciipital, all of 
them objective elements which are no less indis- 
pensable than the element of labour. He fixes his 
price according to the strength of the demand for 
which he has to provide, and to the purchasing 
power exhibited by those who furnish that demancf. 
If the price he asks be greater than this purchasing 
power, the contemplated purchasers abstain from 
buying, and if the vendor be obliged to sell, he first 
makes a reduction in that portion of the profit which 
he had pro[V)sed to reserve for himself, and subse- 
quently draYv^s upon his total net cost, in which case 
he sells at a loss. But this loss falls upon the other 
elements in the net cost of production as well as 
upon the eleffient of labour, indeed labour is only 
^SiTected in the last rfesort. 

11 . 

There remains Marx’ other great discovery, that 
of “surplus-value” or “surplus-lftbour,” which 
Engels calls “the key of capitalist production.’’ It 
is not less completely belied by facts than the 
“iron law of wages.” If all the profits pf the 
employer were defived from surplus-labour, he 
would have to devote himself to two operations : (i) 
to iherease the hours of labour and lower wages; 
(2) to increase thip number of his workmen and 
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repres^all improvei|nents in plant. According to 
these propositions, ♦ if the hours of labour decrease 
and wages rise, the individual employer must lose 
his profits andLfall into difficulties. iNow fn Eng- 
land, to take an examplg, wages have risen and the 
hours of labour dtcreased, and yet English industry 
has made enormous progress and earned enormous 
profits during the last half century. The same 
thing has happened in all countries, from which the 
conclusion follows that Karl Marx’ theory of sur- 
plus-value is belied by facts. « 

If the employer’s profit be derived from the 
surplus labour of the workmen, the employer should 
increase their number, and should decline to gmploy 
machinery, the effect of which is to decrease it. 
How comes it then that employers attempt, on the 
contrary, to decrease the number of their workmen 
and to supplant them by machinery? They do not 
seek to increase their profits by adding to the num- 
ber of their employees, but by perfecting their 
plant. • 

What remains^ the«, of Marx’ theory of surplus- 
value ? What becomes of the son^wous word 
"surplus-labour” and the denunciations of the,«ex- 
ploitation of man by man? Are the socialists who 
continue to proclaim it entitled to protest against 
science when the most cursory observation so clearly 
gives them the lie? ^ * 

III. 

Karl Marx is so complete an adept in the "iron 
law” as to believe that the rate of wages is regulated 
by the rate erf tbe means of subsistence, and that, 
therefore, the dearer the means of subsistence, the 
smaller the amount of surplus labour of which the 
capitalist has to dispose. A •fail in prices can, 
therefore, only provide surplus labour for ^he 
capitalist^ This was written by Karl Marx twenty 

1 “Daa Kapital/’ voj. i., chap. xii. 


I 
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years after the abolition of the Corn L'aws in 
England, and this example alon^ will suffice to show 
his contempt for facts. Although he lived in 
England, he remained an opponent of free trade at 
a time when he was able to perceive its consequences 
at first hand. But when tfte agtsyian party in Ger- 
many proposed to increase the duties on meat and 
on cereals, Bebel and other German followers of 
Marx, who^laid claims to orthodoxy and repudiated 
Bernstein, did not hesitate to abandon their 
master’s doctrine and to oppose it, thereby showing 
that, if they still professed a belief in surplus value, 
their faith had become sufficiently attenuated to 
permit of the heresy of demanding to live cheaply 
instead of dearly. 

As for the assertion of formula C, that “profits 
decrease in proportion as wages increase,” the facts 
establish that an employer can raise the rate of 
wages almost indefinitely if he can increase his 
market. A committee of the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce has compared the net cost of cotton 
spun in India and in Lancashire; in spite of the 
high wages and the short** hours of labour, the 
English “Ijand” is cheaper than the Hindoo.^ 


1 Chapman. Report on the Cotton Trade, eubmitted to the 
Manobeater Chamber of Commerce. 



CHAPTER VIII 

The Two Classes 

All the followers of IV^arx, including^MM. Werner 
Soiubart and Ceorges Sorel, consider the “Com- 
munist Manifesto^ of 18^7, which was drawn up by 
Marx and Engels, as “the starting point of a new 
era.” The “Manifesto” begins by asserting that 
“ the whole history of human society to*the present 
day is the history of the struggle of classes.” Karl 
Marx, Engels, and their disciple P^ul Lafargue 
make the history of human decadence begin with 
the introduction of private property. Historians 
have, generally speaking, overlooked the claims of 
the Terra del Fuegans, Australian aborigines 
and other people wh^o still enjoy the benefits of 
communistic anarchy. If Marx, Engels, and Paul 
Lafargue have written that they considered them- 
selves as in a state of decadence by comparison with 
them, they have failed to accommodate their conduct 
to their theories. , 

Thirty-six years a|ter the “Communist Mani- 
festo,” Engels stTll asserts that, “Since^the aboli- 
tion of the ancient common ownership of the syil, 
the whole of history has been a struggle of classes.” 
M. Werner Sombart recognises that all these 
struggles, far from being struggles of classes, have 
most frequently been conflicts? between efttnic 
groups or between populations who inhabited 
different countries, bu{; if^he condemns Karl Marx’ 
definition of history as f^se as applied to the past, 
he adjudges it to^be true as regards the future. The 
“Communist Manifesto” said: — 

Our age, the age of the bourgeoisie, has simplified 
class antagonisms. Society more and more divides 
itsrff into two great hostile camps, into two great 
classes in direct opposition to one another, the 
hourgtgifie and the proletariat (§3). * 

Tiw mass of labour to provide for increases in pro* 
portion to the development of machinery and of 
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division of labour ; the number of hours of labour is 
increased, aa well as the labour required to be 
performed in a particular time (§ 15 ). 

lihe mi(|dle classes of former times, the small 
tradesmen, the merchants, and the people of ^^de- 
pendent means, the artiifans and peasants are all in 
their turn being absorbed in the proletariat. Thus 
the proletariat recruits from among all classes of the 
population (§ 18 ). 

In 1847 Karl Marx used the present indicative 
tense, but he was prophesying, basing the future 
upon the abolition of ethnic struggles and of all 
national and religious wars. He set up two classes in 
our increasingly complex society. I call this simplex 
systerfi social dichotomy. “But,” says M. Werner 
Sombart, “modern society presents itself to us as a 
complex concatenation of numerous social classes, 
country squires, middle class, lower middle class, 
proletariat, officials, men of learning, artists, etc/* 
So that there must be more than two of them, in 
which case the process which Marx foresaw, in 
virtue ofVhich actual society must forcibly end in 
communism, has no real existence. 

Karl I^arx* theory is summarised in Victor 
Modeste’s formula, “the rich grow richer and the 
poor poorer.” Karl Marx substitutes "the few” 
for “the rich” and “the many” for “the poor.” He 
sets* up an antithesis between two groups, the 
bom-geois group, consisting of an increasingly re- 
stricted number of individuals, each of whom is 
increasingly inflated by capitalism, and the prole- 
tariat group who are increasingly numerous and 
indigent. All the rich are not equaHy rich, all the 
bourgeois are not capitalists on the same level. 
Consequently they are not all inflated to the same 
degree with what Karl Marx calls ‘‘surplus falue” : 
t^ey are not all magnitudes of the same order. To 
bring the rest of mankind into alignment with the 
same symmetry, as though they too are magnitudes 
of the same order, prepared tp march with auto- 
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matic $ep against a bourgeoisie which they are to 
annihilate by shee^Wight of numbers — for victory 
belongs to the big battalions — to imagine two 
armies in perfect alignment and, perfect order, one 
of -’yhich, conthrually'adding to its recruits, ‘crushes 
the other with its weighs, all this is merely the con- 
ception of a Prussian corporal. But contrary to 
Karl Marx’ proposition, the recruits do not go to 
swell the proletariat army, the army they join is that 
of the capitalists. The proletariat army invented 
by Karl Marx, merely consists of candidates for 
the other army. The most activo and sterling 
elements in the ranks of the proletariat are intend- 
ing deserters many of whom have already acquired 
interests in the opposing camp. The skeletgn units 
in that camp are formed entirely ou^ of deserters, 
at whose head are the majority of the actual leaders 
of socialism, the most unassuming of whom become 
members of the lower middle class, while others 
become rich, substantial bourgeois like Bebel. 

Karl Marx and Engels based their theory upon 
two postulates — that the number of those interested 
in individual property would quickly and constantly 
diminish, and that the proletariat of*the greater 
industrial system would be in a progressively nsiser- 
able condition. It is necessary to the realisation of 
socialist evolution that industry and capital be con- 
centrated in a small number of^hands, and that the 
masses of wage earners become more ana more« 
miserable and be deprived of all personal property. 
This is the procevSs'sOt forth- in Karl Marx’ and 
Engels’ “Communistic Manifesto’’ and confirmed 
by the Erfurt* Congress of i8gi. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
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4!:hapter I 

Bernstein and the Concentration of Capital 
AND OF Industry , o 

^ • • f w 

lucrease in the number of^ capitalists in England and in 
Prussia — Increase of small industries in Germany. 
Economists who have ventured to make a few 
^mid observations upon the theory outlined in 
the last chapter, or upon the iron law of wages, 
have been declared to be the ‘‘enemies of the work- 
man.” This was considered an^ all-sufficient 
argument, like Moli^re’s tart and Moli^re’s cream. 

But a German Socialist, Bernstein, who, as 
executor of Engels* will, presented some guarantee 
of orthodoxy, had the misfortune to be exiled from 
Germany for complicity in an illegal agitation. 
He spent eleven years in Switzerland and eleven 
in England, and made a comparison in those coun- 
tries between economic facts and the allegations of 
Marx and Engels — ‘‘a great misfortune,’* as Bebel 
said at the Liibeck Congress. It was indeed a mis- 
fortune for thoge S<^^'iMists who accept Marx’s 
fallacies as indisputable dogmas. 

Bernstein, observing what went or\ before his 
eyes, formed the conviction that these fallacies 
were erroneous, and had the audacity to 
publish this discovery.^ While# Karl Marx 
based his theory of the • social revolution 
entirely upon the concentration of capital 4n an 
increasingly limitec^ number of hands, and the 
increase of a progressively wretched number of the 
proletariat, Bernstein replies by showing that the 
number of Capitalists, so far from diminishing, is 
increasing, and that the new capitalists disclaim 
the struggle between classes even while they remain 
sup^rters of it in theory. • Consequently, the 
social revolution is not a fatal consequence oMhe 

1 **Die Voraussetzungen des Socialismus und die Aufgaben 
der Social Demqkratie.** 
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historical law imagined by KarlfMarx^ and ^ policy 
based upon this struggle can only end in deception. 
The number of capitalists does not diminish, ias 
the following facts will show^^ : 

The very lorm of limited companies is inconsisMat 
with the centralisation o1^ fortunes, by permitting a 
considerable subdivision of capital. Thus an 
English thread-spinning trust, which has only been 
in existence for a year, numbers no less than 12,300 
shareholders. The fine spinners’ trust has 6,454, 
the Manchester ship canal 40,000, and Lipton’s 
74,262. I^ssrs. Spiers and Pond’s undertaking in 
London, which is cited by Socialists as an instance of 
the concentration of capital, has a total capital of 
£125,000, and numbers 4,650 shareholders, of whom 
550 hold shares to an amount of more than £480. 
The total number of holders of shares in England is 
estimated at a great many more than a million, and 
this seems to be no exaggeration in view of the fact 
that in the year 1896 alone the number of limited 
companies in the United Kingdom was 21,223, with 
a capital of £1,069,920,000. These figures do not 
include, the shares in foreign enterprises which are 
dealt in on the English market, /Government stock, 

Therefore^ the number of owners of property in 
England does not diminish. Is it otherwise in 
Prussia ? 

In Prussia, •as readers of Lassalle know, there 
were *^4,407 individuals out of a population of 
16,300,000 with an income of 1,000 thalers (j^iso). 
In the year 1894-5, out of a population of 32 mil- 
lions, there were 321,296 in the enjoyment of an 
income of more than that amount. ,In 1897-8 their 
number was 347,328. While the" population 
doubled, the number of individuals who enjoyed a 
small competency was multiplied by six. ^The 
proportion of persoAs in the easiest circumstances, 
as compared with the total population, increased 

% Thi« summary is based upon a pamphlet by H. Abel, 
editor of La Flandre Lihhale, 1 
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• 

in the proportion ctf more than two to one. And 
if we take a later pftriod we find that in the fourteen 
years from 1876 to 1890, side by side with a total 
Increase of 2q.56 pej- cent, of peisops l^ble to 
taxation, incomes betwegn £100 and ;^i,ooo (upper 
and lower middle class) increa^d by 3.52 per cent. 
(582,024 as against 42,534). The class of owners 
properly so-called (incomes of 2,000 thalers and up- 
wards) increased during the same period by 58.47 
per cent. (109,095 as against 66,319). Five-sixths 
of this increase falls upon the moderate incomes 
of from 500 to 6,500 thalers. 

The “ Einkommensteiier,” a graduated income, 
was introduced in 1891 : persons whose incomes 
fall short of 900 marks (;^45) are exempt.' It is 
fair to assume that a number of persons conceal 
part of their income in order to remain within this 
limit. Nevertheless the number of taxable in- 
comes of more than 900 marks was 2,436,000 in 
1892, and the total income was upwards of 5,961 
millions of marks. In 1907 the number was 

5.390.000, an increi^se of 120 per cent.? w'hile the 
income had incr^sed from 5,704 millions of marks 
to X 1,747 millions, an increase of loD per cent. 
This difference of 14 per cent, between ‘the inci'ease 
of total income and the increase of taxable incomes 
demonstrates that wealth has been distributed and 
not concentrated. This improvement continues : 
in 1908, the number of taxable incomes was 

5.880.000. 


Taking the number bf individuals, after deduct- 
ing corporate bodies, we find ; — 


• 

Number 

Proportion to 

Net income 
in millions o{ 

Average net 
Income per 

1^2 ... 2,496,000 

•population 

8.7 p.c. 

marks taxable income 

5.704 2.342 

1^7 • 5.384,500 

14.4 p.cl 

11.748 

2.182 

i9«^ ••• 5.876,700 

15-4 P-c. 

12*795 

2.677 


So that economic progress, far from producing an 
increasingly nupierous and increasingly poor 
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mass, adds to the number of tjiose who pc^ssess a 
more or less considerable income. The molecule 
which is to-day put at the bottom rises to-morrow 
to the surfac^ Civilisation becomes more and 
more fluid. The boy who se*lls ne\fspapers on^tin 
American railway car is tfte poteptial Carnegie or 
Edison of to-morrow. In France the bricklayer 
of Limoges is not only a bourgeois candidate, he 
is a successful bourgeois who, with a salary in 
Paris, is a capitalist in his own country. 

Do the great industries destroy the small ? 
Here is what has happened in Prussia, according to 
Bernstein, where the Government absolutely 
favours the former : — 

In 1875 the greater industries occupied the same 
relative position, as regards production, as in Eng- 
land in 1^91. In Prussia 38 per cent, of the work- 
men were engaged in them in 1875, so that these 
industries have developed in a sufficiently large 
proportion. None the less, the great majority of 
persons employed in industries in Germany was still 
employed in the moderate-sized and minor industries. 
Of lOJ^millions of workmen employed in industries 
in 1875, rather more than three millions were 
employ tid in the larger industries, millions in the 
moderatd'-sized industries (employing from 5 to 50 
workmen), and 4| millions in the minor industries. 
There were only millions carrying on their own 
small hand -trades. 

Irom 1882 to f895 the small undertakings (1 to 6 
workmen) in Germany increased from 2,457,950 to 
3,056,318, or 24,3 per cent. ; the minor undertakings 
of moderate size (6 to 10 workmen) from 500,097 t^o 
833,409, or 66 per cent. ; the greater undertakings 
(11 to 52 workmen) from 891,623 Eo *1,620,848, or 
81.8 per cent. During ^this period the population 
only increased by 13.5 per cent. says Herr 

Bernstein, “during the period in question the gr^sater 
industries have increased in a larger j^ropomon — 
88.7 per cent.— this increase has not coincided with 
an absorption of the minor industries, except in a 
few isolated cases.*' 
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Percentages should be treated with caution, for 
it is important to kndw to what figures they are to 
be applied. If 1 becomes 2, the increase is 100 
per cent. If 6 becomes 9, the increase is only 50 
cent., but* the actual figure is itiuch l^ger. 

In Prussiait the nfimber of persons employed in 
traffic and business (exclusive of those employed by 
the railways and the post office) increased from 1885 
to 1895, in the case of undertakings employing more 
than two persons, from 411,509 to 4^7,636, an in- 
crease of 13.6 per cent. ; in undertakings employing 
from 3 to 6 persons the increase wa^ from 176,867 to 
342,112, or 93.4 per cent.; and in undertakings 
employing from 6 to 50 persons the increase was 
from 157,328 to 303,078, or an increase of 142.2 
per cent. The minor undertakings indicate the 
greatest increase, although the Increase is the most 
considerable, in proportion, in the greater ones. 
But the latter do not represent more than 5 per cent, 
of the whole. 

Herr Bernstein’s conclusion, which we believe bo 
be correct in all respects, is that “the larger indus- 
tries do not continually absorb the minor and 
modorate-siz^ undertakings, but gather strength and 
increase side by side with them.” 

The cries of rage with which Hei;^^ernstein’s 
conclusions were received by Socialists are*easily 
explained. From the moment when the law of 
the concentration of capital fails R; be verified by 
the facts, Socialism loses its liopes. • 

But Van der Velde and Georges Sorel are 
obliged to state Uiaf no .such concentration has 
come to pass. The greater industries have con- 
stantly shgrU^ned the hours of labour and increased 
the rates of wages, and wages are highest where 
the greater industries have attained the highest 
dg^ree of development. The foremen in the rolling 
mills at Pittsburg draw 15* dollars a day. The 
bourgeois, or middle class, far from decreasing, 
constantly increases in numbers. 



CHAPTER 

The Poor Become Poorer 

i. Actnal poor and real poor — Victor Modest's 
formula — Number of poor,— Charitable organisations 
always find them. — Decreasing nuCnber in Paris from 
the Consulate to 1903. — Number of destitute assisted 
from 1857 to 1903. — Compulsory assistance. — Gratui- 
tous medical assistance and its abuse. — Total 5^ to 6 
per cent, of population. 

ii. England and Wales — Decrease in number of poor 
— The bourgeoisie and its slave. 

I 

By virtue of the process foreseen by Karl Marx, 
“Sociefy finds itself suddenly thrown back into a 
momentary state of barbarism and into pauper- 
ism.” Has barbarism increased in the last sixty 
years? I very much doubt it. Is pauperism 
greater now than it was then ? Let us see. 

Poor Law statistics do not greatly signify, the 
actual poor and the real poor are two distinct 
beings, the‘'latter being produofd..by the law, by 
custom and by tradition. 

The foniiuja in which Karl Marx’ theory of the 
two fclasses is condensed, that "the rich become 
richer, the poor poorer,” is due to that man of mor- 
bid character, Victor Modeste. In ransacking the 
registerc- of the department of public relief ( Assist- 
iince pU'blique) he observed that the same families 
appeared in them, generation after generation, 
and concluded therefrom that “the poor became 
poorer and the rich richer.” This is not the con- 
clusion to be drawn from the fact, the proper one 
is quite different. This fact proves that people 
under the protection of the department, accustomed 
to live by its aid with a minimum of exertion, 
make no attempt to emancipate either themselves 
or their descendants from it. Looking upon them- 
selves as they do as its pensioners they consider 
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thM it*has duties iji regard to them in exchange 
foAtheir submissiveness and their importunate 
mendicancy. The number of persons in receipt 
of relief in France is bound to increase, for the 
siiople reasoi> that • the number • of charitable 
institutions has incjeased. Sir Athelstane 
Baines and thos^who have any practical acquaint- 
ance with the poor law would agree with Sir 
William Chance that, generally speaking, a Union 
can have as many paupers as it chcfeses to pay 
for.^ 

According to M. E. Chevallier ip the year X, 
under the Consulate, 20 per cent, of the inhabi- 
tants of Paris were indigent, 12 in 1818, and 5 or 
6 about 1880. In 1903 the department only 
returned 2 per cent, because it only includes*in this 
category those persons who were hi receipt of 
annual relief and not those who had received tem- 
porary assistance. M. de Foville says that it is 
impossible by any method of calculation to find 5 
per cent, of actual destitutes in Paris. And so 
the proportion during the Consulate no longer 
holds good. - * 

M. de Villeneuve-Bargemont, in 1829, calculated 
that there were 1,329,000 indigent poofTW-Ecance, 


say 4 per cent, of the population. Beginnii% in 
1837, the figures of the public charitable institu- 
tions yield the following results : — • 

Number of existingr • 
public charitable Number of 

Year. institutions. indigents relieved. 

1837 • 6 ^ 7 I 5 806,000 

i860 11.351 1,159,000 

1883 14,485 1,405,000 

1903 * 16,040 1,384,000 

1904 16,040 1,381,400 

1905 16,040 1,348,400 


Despite the increase in the number of charitable 
institutions and of a population which has in- 


1 Boyal Statistical ^Society, Jane 20th, 1000. 
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creased from twenty-seven an^ a half miliion.v'to 
thirty-nine millions, the figuresof 1829 and of 4"905 
are very nearly the same. 

The law of July 14th, 1905, lays upon the 
commutes the obligation fuily and completely^o 
“supply compulsory relief to the old, the infirm, 
and to incurables without means.” The number 
of persons in receipt of relief will undoubtedly 
increase, but the number of actual poor will be no 
greater. 

The law of July 15th, 1893, organised gratuitous 
medical assistance, not only “for all sick persons 
of French nationality without means,” but for all 
who “in case of illness are not in a position to 
obtain, medical attendance at their own expense” 
(Circular of ^ May 18th, 1804). Patients of this 
description are more numerous than those who 
obtain relief from public charitable institutions. 
The law may be estimated as being in operation 
in departments with a population of 34 millions. 
The medical man who has no confidence in the 
prospect of pecuniary recognition of his services, 
induces his patient to obtai..- the benefit of 
gratuitous^ medical assistance. By this means he 
maV'*^‘’sure^of being paid. 

Those persons who are in receipt of assistance 
are not all indigent. The number of beneficiaries in 
1903 \jjas about tw9 millions (1,957,000) of whom 
860,090 obtained substantial treatment in the 
course of the year. The proportion, therefore, 
would work out at between 5^ and 6 per cent, of 
the population of F' ranee ; this figure is more 
probably above than below the true' one. 

ir 

In England the ancient poor law of Elizabeth’s 
time was completely recast in 1834. No com- 
parison is possible between the earlier and the 
present time, but it is estimated that in 1849 there 
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wVe not more thari a million poor in England and 
M^es,‘say 5J to 9 per cent, of the population. 

According to the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Poor Laws (1909, p, 20) tlvs cycles 
oft pauperism* since' 1871 (the year when the 
complete statistics for England and Wales begin) 
are as follows : — 


Cycles. 

1871-2 to 1879-80 (9 years) 
1880-1 to 1887-8 (8 years) 
1888-9 to 1895-6 (8 years) 
1896-7 to 1905-6 (10 years) 

1907-8 1 


Mean 
number 
of persona 
relieved. 

747.936 

711.626 

694.094 

718.444 

769.160 

772.346 


Mean 
of the 

annual rates 
per 100 (fof 
estimated 
population. 

...g 31.2 
... 26.6 
... 23.8 
... 22.2 
... 22.3 
... £ 2.1 


Decrease 
in rate as 
compared 
with pre- 
ceding 
cycle. 

... 4.6 

... 2.8 
... 1.6 


In the two years 1906-7, 1907-8 the numbers have 
oscillated, and as it is not yet clear what place they 
will occupy in the general movement, they are given 
separately. 

According to a table presented to the Inter- 
nationa!** Statistical Institute at its rfieeting in 
London (Augusrr^i905) bv Mr. C. S. Loch, 
Professor at King’s College and Secrei>«jNiOjLjUie 
Charity Organisation Society, the ratio* of pau^er- 
i.sm has undergone the following variations in the 
Metropolis: — 


Year 

Population 

In 

Indigent per- 
sons relieved per 
thousands of 

Ratio of 

(Eud of Jan.) 

thousands 

population. 

pauperism. 

1861 

2,7^0 

1 14-5 

4*13 

1871 

3,221 

162.4 

5-04 

1881 

3.771 

105.6 

2.80 

1891 

4,181 

100.6 

2.41 

1901 

4 . 5 ” 

106.4 

2.36 

1903 

4.579 

114.6 

2.50 

1904 

4,614 

117.4 

2.54 

1905 

4,649 

128.2 

2.76 


After 1903 there is a slight rise, but this is in 
great measure o^ying to the markedly paternal 
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Socialism vfhich is “making th^ poor.“^ IVi st#e 
of this disturbing psychologic^ element Che ^o- 
portionate number of the poor has decreased by 
more than one-half since i86i. 

The rich may become richer, bipt the poor jio 
not become poorer. The <ollowej:s of Marx have 
announced the ruin of the bourgeoisie in the 
following terms : — 

The bcjurgeoisie is incapable of ruling because it is 
no longer able to ensure the existence of its slave, 
even in the conditions of his slavery, because it is 
obliged to illllow him to fall into a condition in which 
it must support him instead of being supported by 
him.* 

The pretended slave knows better and better 
how to support himself by his labour and even by 
his thrift. 


1 See St. Loe Strachey’s “Making the Poor.** 

2 Werner Sombart^ p. 89* 



C^IAPTER III 

Financial Feudalisji 

# * 

M. A. Neymarck — Sub-diyision of transferable securities 
— Certificated of railway shares — Bonds — Govern- 
ment stock — The “ Banque de France ” — Loans on 
landed security — Saving bank deposits — American 
millionaires and feudal lords. • 

M. A. Neymarck made a series of studies in 1893, 
in 1896, and in 1903, in the “Siib-di>rision of trans- 
ferable securities, bearing upon government 
stock, shares and bonds of the “Credit Foncier” 
(a bank issuing loans upon the .security of Janded 
property), and shares and bonds of railway com- 
panies repre.senting approximately *a capital of 
55,000 millions of francs (;^2, 200,000,000) out of 
the 85 to go milliards of francs (;6'3, 400, 000,000 to 
;^3, 600, 000,000) belonging to French capitalists. 

In i860, the average number of shares in rail- 
way companies registered on each cei^ificate was 
28.33 ' on Decer=vH'r 31st, 1900, it was 12.49. The 
number of certificates was 40,846 in, 860 and 
112,026 in 1900. The number of cer.tih 25 tC»^as 
nearly trebled, while the number of small holders 
of securities has more than doubled. The value of 
these certificates, at the prices ruliifg in 1900, was 
as follows : — 


Railways. 


Est ... . 

.. I2.6(»sharesat 

i,ooofr each 12,600 

Lyon ... . 

«3 

1,506 

19,500 

Midi ... •. 

..• 10.52 

1,270 

13,360 

Nord ... . 

.. 13.60 

1.930 

26,240 

Orleans . . 

.. 13.60 

1,600 

20,800 

©uest 

■ • 99.38 

‘'1,015 

10,087 


1 Soci6t6 de Statistique de Paris (S4anc€8 du 19 mars, 1002^ 
et du Id mars, 1903. ) 
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That is to say a maximum 26,000 fratics 
a minimum of 10,000. Out of* 100 sharehol^rs, 
75 owned only from 1 to 10 shares. Here we have 

the “ficancial ^feudalism” referred to in Socialist 

* ^ 

orations. 

The bonds of the railway companies were dis- 
tributed as follows: — 

354,731 of from I to 24, say a capital of from 

Francs. 

‘ 460 to 11,040 

137,681 ,, 25—100 ,, 11,500 46,000 

18,419 ,, loi— 199 46,460—91,540 

8,8^9 ,, 200 — 499 ,, 92,000 — 229,540 

1,261 ,,*■ 500 and over, say a capital of 230,000 

520,961 

Nearly 95 per cent, of the shares are the property 
of investorr, who hold a maximum numbjftr of 100 
securities. The total French^xiovernment stock 
is^ divjfiev^- among more than five million sub- 
scribers. The average is hardly more than 150 
francs in Interest, say a capital of 5,000 francs. 
More than So^per cent, belongs to investors with 
an income of frctm two to fifty francs. The 
number of holders is more than two millions. 

The Banque de Franqe . is an investment 
patronised by rich men. In 1870 the number of 
shareholders was 16,062, with an ayer^age holding 
of 12 shares: in 1900 it was 27, 136, with an 
average of 6 J : at the end of 1908 it was 31,249, 
of whom 10,381 owned one share and 171^403 
between 2 and 10, 

Of 39,000 shareholders of the Credit Foncier 
in 1900, 32,767 owned 10 shares or less. 
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le /'Revue Sc|cialiste” has stated the number 


of deposits in 

the savings 

banks in 1904 

to be 

as follows: — 

depositors’ 

Books. 

Number. 

f 

Total (francs). 

Average 

Deposit. 

20 fr. or less 

3,908,800 

43.185,306 

1 1 

21 to 100 

2,191,489 

108,632,470 

49 

I 01 — 200 

1,009,81 f 

141,596,470 

140 

201 — 500 

1 ,405,036 

499.95®.898 

320 

501 — 1000 

1,319,680 

990,295,853 

750 

1001—1500 945.434 

1500 and over (liable 

1.161,176,307 

1,228 

to reduction) 
1501 and over 

980,302 

1,507,858,170 

1.538 

(exempt from 

reduction by law) 7,220 

30,070,181 

4,164 

Totals and 

average 

11,767,772 

4.433.465.059 

378 


It follows from these figures that these lli767,772 
depo^ors poss(;ss au average deposit of 378 francs, 
constituting a tolerably small property and that of 
these 11,767,772 propriefom or capital 
Guyot or M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu would freeljf call 
them) more than half (3,908,800 4 2,291,489) have 
an ‘‘average capital'’ varying between 49 and 11 
francs, while their income vayes between fr. 47 
and 33 centimes (“Revue socialiste”). ^ 

What do these fig»re^^ prove ? That the savings 
bank does not represent a concentration of capital* 
It cannot, thier^jfore, be invoked as an argument in 
favour of Karl Marx' ^ thesis, but these small 
deposits none the less represent a sum of four 
mil^ards of francs (;^ 160,000*000) and that is a 
total which is not to be despised. 

Twenty-five years ago, in 1882, the savings 
banks had : — • 
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Number of 
Depositors’ 
Books. 

18J82 ^ 4,645,893 

1892 8,084,435 

1900 11,767,772 

1905 12,134,000 

1908 12,828,547 


( Amount dtjie 
to Depositors 
on Deo. Slst. 

1 ,8b2,400,OCX> 

3,843,800,000 


4 ^ 433 , 400,000 

4,654,000,000 
4,976,428,000 ^ 


One knov's that the savings bank does not allow 
of deposits above 1,500 francs. This progress 
points to the increase of would-be capitalists. So 
far from decreasing they become more and more 
numerous, in spite of Karl Marx’ law of concen- 
tration, which involves the “pauperisation” of the 
great'majority. But Messrs. Rockfeller, Carnegie 
and perhaps two or three others are multi- 
millionaires. Be it so, but do they absorb a 
greater proportion of wealth than the great feudal 
lords and kings of the good old times ? Quite the 
contrary. Therefore the alleged law of the 
concentration of capital is not in accordance with 
the facts. ' 


1 For this year the average deposit was 387 francs. 



CHAPTER IV 

Real and Apparent Income 

Regular inccmies vary. — Reduction' of iiTcome by 
fall in securij^ies. — Pyench Government stock. — Rail- 
way shares. — Fall in landed property. — The increase 
of capital not automatic. 

Among the promoters of various taxes upon 
income who have put forward various proposals, 
not one has asked himself the simple question, 
“What is income, and how is ft distinguished 
from capital ?“ It is repeatedly stated, for example, 
that the 3 per cent, paid upon stock of the City of 
Paris, the Credit Foncier or the railway com- 
panies represents a security paying a fixed rate of 
interest. This is the established phrase. The 
conclusion is suggested that on the imposition of 
so much per cent, upon income every taxpayer 
knows the precise portion of the total levy which 
he has to bear. This may seem certain, but it is 
wrong, -«.^for F'rench Government stock does not 
always bear 3 p^r cent., and railway bonds and 
other securities paying a fixed rate of interest pay 
irregular dividends. • 

Instead of exclaiming at the paradox let us look 
at the facts. I bought 3 per cent, French Govern- 
ment stock at the end of^Dedfember, 1897, at 
i03fr. 10; I had to sell at tlie end of EJ^cember^^ 
1906, at 95fr. That is a difference of &t least 
7fr. 85, say an annu^J loss for nine years of ofr. 87. 
I must therefore deduct this 87 centimes from my 
3 francs dividend, and my regular income was 
not 3fr., but 2fr. 13. If the Treasury imposes a 
tax of 4 per cent, upon my 3 francs I am paying 
^r. 12, which upon 2fr. 13^ represents an actual 
rate of 5.68 per cent. But I may fare even worse 
than this. I bought 3 per cents, at ggir. at the 
end of December, 1905, and sold them at the end 
of December, 1^06, at gsfr. 25, that is at a loss of 
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3fr. 75, I drew a dividend ^ of r 3 francs, biit tH^s 
was absorbed by the loss which cl sustained* oiymy 
capital, to which I have to add a further ofr, 75, 

Accordingly .an income tax would have fallen 
not onlj^ upon a smaller income them the antici- 
pated regular income, but upon a^deficit as well : 
I sustain a loss of ofr. 75 and should have had to 
pay 4 per cent, on 3 francs, i.c., ofr. 12, which I 
have to add to my loss. Because I have had the 
misfortune to buy stock bearing 3 francs as 
interest at the end of December, 1905, the State is 
to force me to^ withdraw ofr. 12 of my capital in 
order to pay income tax to the State, when, instead 
of supplying me with a dividend, it has already 
inflicted a loss of ofr. 75 upon me ! 

In reviewing other securities with a fixed rate of 
interest, I find that their dividend is by no means 
the nominal dividend upon which the tax is placed. 
Those who want safe investments are recom- 
mended to buy railway bonds, and quite rightly 
on the ground of safety; it offers a double 
guarantee, that of the Government, and tl^t of the 
substantial character of the Company. 

A woman, a widow, a workman, or a careful 
clecI:Jbi:^-<ra 3 per cent, bond in the “Chemin de fer 
du Nord” at the end of December, 1898, at the 
price of 478 francs. The holder wants to re-sell 
at the end of December, 1906, and can only recover 
456 francs. The stc^ck has brought in 15x8*“ 120 
Trancs* Deducting 22 francs, it has brought in 
qSfr., i.c. iifr. per annum or 2fj. 30 per cent. 

In order to synplify my Instance I have not 
taken actual taxes into account. The holder of a 
security payable to bearer has only received 
i3fr. 42 instead of 15 francs^ i.^., I07fr. 36 in eight 
years, from which he must deduct 22 francs. He 
has therefore received 85fr. 26, i.e,, lofr. 70 ptr 
annum or 2fr. 24 per cent. 

Take another security of the same kind, a share 
in the issue of the Credit Foncie^ of 1895 at the 
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ra^ of 2fr, 80. Att the end Of December, 1897, 
the price* was 499fr.t at the end of December, 1906, 
it walonly 463fr., i.e. a decline of 35fr. The gross 
dividend is I4fr. In nine years it t^s brought in 
12?) — 35=91 fr.,*L^, lofr. II per annum, or 2.02 
per cent. But t^is is subject to taxation, and if 
we again deduct the actual tax, the holder’s divi- 
dend is reduced to I2fr.46. In nine years he has 
received ii2fr. 14 — 35 = 77fr. 14, yielding him 1,54 
per cent, per annum. This is the dividend ob- 
tained by the holder of a share in the issue of the 
Credit Foncier of 1895. 

At a number of election meetings, and even in 
the Chamber of Deputies, the income tax is repre- 
sented as an instrument destined to make railway 
shareholders disgorge, the shareholders being 
pictured as vampires w^hich — at the expense of the 
public — appropriate enormous dividends. 

The holders of shares in the Compagnie du 
Nord are among those who are thus attacked. 
But on examining the illusory dividends received 
by them.^from 1898 to 1906, this is what I 
find. At ^the end of December, 1898, the stock 
of the Compagnie du Nord stood at 2,nofr., at the 
end of December, 1906, it had declined td^ i-^^/S", 
i.e, a fall of 335fr. Now in the eight years trom 
1899 to 1906, inclusive, the total dividend 
amounted to 55ofr., which, after deducting 335fr., 
leaves 215. The purchaser of a*share at the^end of 
December, 1895, has therefore received 26r87fr. 
per annum, which ^inpunts to ifr. 27 per cent., 
having regard to the purchase prioe. The income 
tax of 4 per^cgnt. on 55ofr, yields 22fr., but since 
the income was only 2i5fr., it actually amounts to 10 
per cent. The holder of stock may have done even 
worse by buying stock at th^ end of June, 1900, 
atflie price of 2,40ofr., if he were forced to sell on 
May 30th, 1907, at the price of i,769fr. — a loss of 
63ifr. Supposing that he drew the whole of the 
dividends from icjfco to 1906, he has received 472fr, 
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in dividends and his account shews a loss of I59fr. 
Nevertheless he has had to piiy 4 per centy^upon 
this amount of 472fr., in addition to the lump sum 
assessed on fhe nominal capital of the securities 
and tne annual tax of ofr.20 up6n their capital 
value assessed upon th^ir aveuage price during 
the preceding year, so that it is necessa.ry 
to add, in round numbers, another 5ofr. to his 
loss. This investment in a first class security has 
therefore resulted, not in a profit, but in an annual 
loss of 28fr. 50. 

Take the ckse of an investment in real property. 
In some parts of Paris this class of property has* 
depreciated 20 or 30 per cent, in less than ten years, 
and«<*-this should be deducted from the income. 
And do not upkeep, rebuilding, and improvements 
frequently represent several years’ income? 

As proprietor of an agricultural estate, am I not 
continually obliged to undertake building, repairs 
and work of all kinds? If my income from the 
property is 3,ooofr. and I build new stables at a 
cost of 6,eoo, am I not deprived of mv^come for 
two years? 

Income is only a slice of capital, cut off for con- 
in accounts, but it cannot be separated 
from it ; profit and loss can no more stop at a fixed 
point at the end of a year than the physiological 
condition of *the ^ human body can undergo a 
suddefi change. In order to arrive at a correct 
state‘ment of income, it is necessary to take into 
account the rise and fall ia the value of capital as 
well as the nomftnal rate of interest. The examples 
that I have given prove that caf)ital does not 
increase automatically by means of compound 
interest, as Socialists are pleased to assert who, 
instead of looking at the facts, only seek for argu- 
ments in support of their system. 



CHAPTER V 

^ ThjI Distribution of Inhkritancks in France 

Division of inheritances according to their importance 
— Analysis^Inherited shares com^Dared with un- 
divided inheritances-7-Decrease in the number of 
greater shared and increase in the number of shares 
less than 100,000 fr — Number of inheritances in 
relation to number of deaths — Conclusions. 

Since the Finance Law of February, 25th, 1901, 
the details of inheritances after deduction of 
liabilities, are available. Those who introduced 
and carried this law include a number of men who, 
in the absence of adequate information with regard 
to the previously ascertained facts, imagined that 
this inventory would supply them with a fiTfmid- 
able collectivist argument in favour «f the expro- 
priation of the land, of minerals and of all the 
means of production and exchange. 

The registry places inheritances in thirteen 
graduated classes, according to the total amount 
of their net assets. The figures for 1907 are as 
follows:-*^ • 


Number. Total. 


I 

to 

500 fr. 

j 16,323 

27,686,273 

501 

» J 

2,000 

106,807 


2,001 


10,000 

114,695 

562,248,134 

10,001 


50,000 

47.967 

1,014,215,497 

50,001 


100,000 

7.70.? 

532,420,963 

100,001 

1 1 

250,000 

5,018 

77 fr, 396 ,i 89 

250,001 


500,000 

1. 713 

576,962,824 

500,001 


I, 00 «,QP 0 

814 

565,460,475 

1 ,000,000 

^ % 

2,000,000 

360 

463,766,691 

2,000,000, 


5,000,000 

134 

442,005,981 

5,000,000 

,, 

10,000,000 

33 

234.955.717 

10,000,000 

, V 

50,000,000 

•m 

t 

252,640,482 

^ Over 

50,000,000 

• II 

373.640,482 


Total 40 '. 574 5461,843,339 


1 Sstate« which kave paid duty more than once are only 
counted once, on the occasion of their Erst declaration. 
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The small estates of from i *^fo 2,000 fr. are 223, 
130 in number, i.e* 55 per cent., with net ‘as^ts of 
162 millions, i.e. rather less than 3 per cent, of the 
whole. ^ The i^iimber of people with small inherM- 
ances is very large, while the total of their inherited 
property is restricted. 

But 562 million francs have to be distributed 
among 114,695 persons in the series of estates 
ranging frqm 2,001 to 10,000 francs. This is a 
new series representing 28 per cent, of the number 
of inheritances, and 10 per cent, of the total net 
assets to be distributed. If one confine oneself 
to this series, this numerous class is a class of 
capitalists with a keen desire to increase their 
capit>i. 4 . Inheritances of between 10,001 and 50,000 
francs are 47,967 in number, i.c. ii per cent., 
representing 1,014 millions. If one includes the 
series between 50,000 and 1 00,000 francs, i,e, 9 
per cent., one finds a total of 40 per cent, for the 
two series or 18 per cent, of the total. 

If we take the large fortunes of from a million 
to 50 million francs, we find 534 est?.tcK, with a 
total of 1.231 millions, i.e. 22 per cent, of the total. 
T^e^e \^s no estate above 50 millions in 1907, 

But these estates are divided, and if (after 
making allowance for charitable bequests) we com- 
pare the number of portions with the number of 
estates, < we find: — 


5,000,000 

to 

10,000,000 f v 

Number o£ 
Estates. 

• ' 33 

Number of 
PortiouB. 

12 

2,000,000 


5,000,000 

‘34 

80 

1,000,000 

>» 

2,000,000 

360'^ * 

231 

500,001 

>> 

1,000,000 

841 

675 

250,001 


500,001 

1. 713 

1,766 


Except in the last series, the number of portions 
is smaller than the number of estates : the estates 
are divided and the heirs fall ikick one or two 
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classes — a nioveme\i* which is the converse of con- 
centration. In th% case of estates, however, of 
250,0^0 francs and under the number of portions 
is higher than that of estates to be cVstributed : — 




. 

TS umber of 

Number of 




Estates. 

Portions. 

00,001 

to 

250,000 fr. 

5.018 

5,378 

50,001 

> J 

100,000 

7.703 

9,011 

10,001 

M 

50,000 

47,967 

• 58,430 

2,001 

> > 

10,000 

114.695 

172,042 

501 

»» 

2,000 

106,807 

272,436 

I 

M 

500 

1 16,323 

606,065 


This follows from the same tendency. Jhe 
division of large fortunes has driven the benefici- 
aries back into the lower serie*s, so that*they add to 
the number of portions into which the lesser estates 
are divided. This movcMuent is the exact opposite 
to that which is alleged by Karl Marx and his fol- 
lowers. A comparison of the total assets of estates 
devolving jjy succession and of the amcwjnt of the 
portions conTh-ms this explanation : — 

Total , Amount 

Prarifs. Francs. Assets. Porti#n8. 

10 million to 5(j million 106,405,851 743,949 

5 M 10 ,, 234.476.500 77.239.707 

2 ,, ,, 5 ,, 380,1^,686 236,^61,995 

» ., ..2 ,, 501,989,516 3I4,34§,078 

I „ „ 500,000 fr 579,240,211 431,094,157 

250.000 fr. to 5oo,oo(:^fm 602,865,879 5731111,349 

111 every instance the total of the portions is less 
than the total of the estates. The effect of division 
has been to cause the amount of capital to decline 
cl^ by class down to the class of estates of from 

100.001 to 200,000 francs. Below this class the 
total capital increases in each class concurrently 
with the number q(f portions ; — 
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Total (’ilstate 

devcCving by Total 

Class inheritance. Portions. 

100,001 to 250,000 fr. 776,390,189 80*2,942,211 

50.000 ,, 100,000 532,420,963 608,041,512 

10.000 ,, 50, boo 1,014,215,497 1,181,532,663 

2,001 ,, 10,000 562,248,134 798,884,437 

501 ,, 2,000 i35»^6i,S3i 304,229,841 

I ,, 500 27,686,273 I 1 1, 728, 2J I 

Of the total estate, the large fortunes of more 
than a million are 22 per cent., and the portions ii 
per cent. The portions of less than 100,000 are 55 
per cent., and those of between 100,000 francs and 
a million are 33 per cent. The amount of the large 
portions of more than a million is therefore 12 per 
cent, of the total. 

Id 1854 the number of estates was 438,905, the 
number of deaths being 859,000, i.e., 51 .1 1 per cent. 
In 1874, the figures are 500,31 1 and 816,000 respec- 
tively, a percentage of 61.43; and in 1900, 534,000 
and 854,000, a percentage of 62.60. Since this 
date, the mortality has always been less than 
800,000. Since the law of February 25th, 1901, only 
one statement is made for each est^t^so that no 
comparison is possible; nevertheless, the percentage 
^ estates to deaths is 60.30. And it is necessary 
to take info account children, minors and persons 
who have made gifts inter vivos either by deed or 
by delivery. ^ 

In e speech dehvered on June T4th, 1906, M. 

Jaur^s said, ‘‘400,000 estates pass by hereditary 
succession, but the number of deaths is eight or 
nine hundred thousand annually.” His con- 
clusion is that one half of those who die 

have no assets, since their d?ath has not 

caused the distribution of an estate by here- 

ditary succession. And there are those who, in 
order to escape the duty of registering their esj;ate, 
conceal the amount which they could leave by gifts 
made by delivery inter vivos. Such gifts remain 
unknown, but an addition shoisjld be made to the 
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total assets of the sili;|ller estates, although no figure 
can be stated. • 

Thc% registry of estates estimated the total volun- 
tary transfers of property inter v^vos at 1,038 
mWlion francs. • A number of these are lega?:ies by 
anticipation ; the]^ are therefore also to be added to 
the value of inherited estate in order to arrive at the 
figures of private property in France. 

The addition of 200,000 deaths of minors and of 
105,000 transfers inter vivos to the 400,000 inherited 
estates gives a total of 700,000. So far from one- 
half of the persons dying leaving no estate, the 
number should be less than 8 per cent., and of these 
a number have succeeded in leaving estate without 
declaring it. This is of no consequence; in .1^07, 
there are 401,000 estates and 830,000 deaths, ' but 
how many portions do these estates* represent? 
The number of portions is 1,124,000, so that there 
are more beneficiaries than there are deaths, a fact 
which is not at all surprising. 

According to the figures, there are 93 per cent, 
whose portions do not exceed 10,000 francs. Possi- 
bly if it ww«k.proposed to distribute among them 
the funds of the 323 proprietors of portions exceed- 
ing a million a number of them would^ accept th^ 
offer without troubling themselves about the legiti- 
macy of such a division, or would find pretexts for 
justifying it. But if it were propos4?d to the same 
individuals that they should pay their portions of 
200, 2,000, 5,000, or 10,000 francs respectively. into 
the common exchequer they would exclaim against 
the robbery, and wofild defend thejr property with 
the most ferocious heroism. They are quite willing 
to receive, bi#t unwilling to give. • In order to 
ensure their paying taxe«, they have to be deluded 
by “being made to pay without realising it.” This 
dg^-seated feeling for individual property, extend- 
ing itself day by day by reason of the increase of 
individual owners of property^ is the reason why 
there is no futur^jf for collectivism, a word which 
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merely serves to amuse one c^t%ory of simpletons 
and to terrify another, playing the same parts as 
the words “Paradise” and “Hell,” c" 

The concuifions which follow are therefore: — 
(iV That owners of small capital and proper- 
ties are the majority ir France. 

(2) . That small fortunes and fortunes providing 

a small competence constitute about two- 
thirds of the whole. 

(3) . That there is no future for collectivism, 

inasmuch as every capitalist or pro- 
prietor is quite willing to receive, but no 
one is willing to surrender, his heritage 
to the common exchequer. 

Karl Marx put the question of the concentration 
of capital in the following way : Capital will become 
concentrated in a small number of hands : the old 
middle-classes, men of business and men of inde- 
pendent means, artisans and peasants will all 
decline into the proletariat (Communist Manifesto, 
Art. 18). This assertion would be correct if there 
were less mdividugls who take a share in property 
devolving by inheritance than there" vt^ere in 1847, 
the date of Marx’ IManifesto. The sub-division of 
A*ansferable securities and the increase of small 
dep\)sits in the savings banks justify us in saying 
without temerity that there are more individuals 
with a share in property than there were sixty 
years Sgo, and consequently that the facts contradict 
Matx’ prophecies. 



CHAPTER VI 

T^e Distribution of Landed Property in France 

i. M. Jaures — ‘j^Ownership of small properties is a 
legend.’' — Number of properties. — Number of pro- 
. prietors. 

ii. Extent of the various classes of properties. — Small 
properties, 36 per cent, of land availably for cultiva- 
tion. 

iii. Agricultural inquiry of 1892. — Agriculture on a large 

scale only preponderates in forestry. 
m. Distribution of individuals engaged in agriculture. 
V. The peasant proprietors and the farmer. — M. 
Briand — Advantages of the farmer. 

I 

On November 21st, 1893, Jaures exclaimed 
“Ownership of small properties is a legend. Of 
the seven millions of workers scattered over our soil 
there are hardly 1,500,000 who own their own land, 
and by their side are 800,000 farmers, 400*000 small 
farmers, t\vc?«H!«ullions of farm labourers and two 
millions of day labourers.” These assertions are 
drawn from statistics to which M. jaures Mould not 
find it easy to refer. The facts are as follows. 

The number of assessments for taxation of land 
unbuilt upon is : — 


1883 14,233,000 

1893 14,009,000 

1906 13,498,000 


The number has decreased by about' 4.9 per cent., 
a decrease wbigh is due in great measure to the 
reduction in small properties effected by the law of 
1897, which suppressed a certain number. 

The number of assessments of land built upon 
l]^«^ndergone an insignificant decrease : — 

1883 6,558>ooo 

1893 ^ 6,556,000 

1906 6,452,000 
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The number of assessments di»es not indicate the 
number of owners. According to the intjuiry in 
1851-18^3 th^*re were 7,845,000 owners^ for 
12,445,000, or 63 per cent. A moj^t complete in- 
quiry into the valuation of pr^operties unbuilt 
upon, made between 1879 and 1883, under the able 
direction of M. Boutin, exhibits the following 


proportions : — 

NumbeF of assessments 14,234,000 

Number of owners 8,454,000 

The proportion is as follows : — 

Per 1,000 inhabitants 234 

Per 1,000 households 849 

Per 1,000 properties 594 


Admitting the number to have been reduced by 
5 per cent., there remain more than eight million 
owners and 800 per thousand households, or a 
proportion of 80 per cent, of owners of property 
in land, A French family consists on an average 
of four individuals, so that we have 34 million 
direct’ or indirect owners of property in land un- 
built upon. We exclude the numffSr of owners 
ypf land containing buildings in order to escape the 
chacge of 'needless repetition, although a number 
of them only own one property, but we do not 
include them.^ It follows that 8 individuals out of 
10 are^in occupation of land. 

II 

A deduction must be made from the 52,857,000 
hectares which represent ihe area of France, of 
State and municipal lands, w^hich are not taxable, 
highways, roads, public squares, cemeteries, public 
buildings, rivers and lakes, and of the State 
forests occupying an area of 998,000 hectares, say 
a total of 2,822^,000 hectares. This leaves 
50,035,000 hectares, from which are to be deductt-4 
about 200,000 hectares of land covered with build- 
ings, to which we propose to return, and 105,000 
for railways and canals. What proportion of the 
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total area is occufKied by agricultural properties? 
The follbwing list shews their sub-division accord- 
ing tJJ the manner of cultivation : — 


Hectares. 

Orchards, hemp-fields and gardens 695,929 
Arable land, ponds, plantations, 
land covered with buildings, 
pieces of water, canals, nurseries 

and railways 26,173,657 

Meadow and grass land 4,998,280 

Vineyards 2,320,533 

Woodlands 8,397,131 

Moorland, pastures and other land 

not under cultivation 6,746,8.^5 ^ 

Agricultural l/ind not included in 
the above classification 702,819 


Total 50,035,159 


The distribution of property according to the 
size of the holdings, as ascertained b;^ a survey 
made in iS8j,^and excluding 7,000 hectares in 
Paris and about 629,000 hectares in the communes 
of Corsica, Savoy and Upper Savoy whjch are noi*^ 
yet surveyed, is as follows : — 


ClasR of 
Holding. 

(a) Quite small 

(b) Small 

(c) Moderate 

(d) Large 

(e) Very large 


Area in 
hectares. 


Less than 2 
2 to 6 
6 — f>o 
SO-^800 
Over 200 


No. of holdings. 
Actu*,! No. Percentage. 

•10,426,368 • 74.09 
2,174,188 r5.47 

1. 35 1. 499 9-58 

<05,070 0.74 

17,676 0.12 


Totals 14,074,761 100.00 


Nine-tenths of the holdings are less than six 
res, three-quarters are less than two. A de- 
tailed examination shews 2,670,000 holdings of 
between 20 and 3(1 ares; 2.482,380 of between 20 
and 50, and 1,987,480 of from 50 ares to one 
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hectare, i.e. 8,853,000 holdings tor 61.14 per cent, 
of holdings of less than one hectare in proportion 
to the whole. 


f 

OlaRS of 
Holding. 

(a) Quite small 

(b) Small 

(c) Moderate 

(d) Large , 

(e) Very large 


Area in 
hectares. 

Less than 2 
2 to 6 
6—50 
50 — 200 
Over 200 


Total srrea in 

heptares. Percentage. 

5,211,456 10.53 

7.543.347 15-25 

19,217,902 38.94 

9.398,057 19.04 

8.017,542 16.23 


An analysis of the smallest holdings of less than 
one hectare discloses : — 


Area in Total 


ares. 

Area. 

Percentage. 

Over 10 

108,331 

0.22 

10 to ‘20 

213,789 

0.43 

20 to 50 

825,784 

1.66 

50 to 1 hectare 

1.426,785 

2.88 

Total 

2,574,588 

5-19 


III 

The Socialist argument is based upon the exist- 
--fince of numerous small properties and of a small 
num?ber of large proprietors owning the greater 
part of the soil. Large properties of more than 50 
hectares occupy 17,400,000 out of 50,000,000 
hectares, Le. 34 percent. 

After indulging for a long time in recriminations 
against the sub-division of property, the public 
now exclaim against the dangers of large proper- 
ties. From the total of large properties one hSs 
to deduct : — * 

(1) Property of departments and communes 
(public property). 

(2) Property wholly or partially subject 
mortmain.^ 


1 The ownership of the property of churches and religious 
congregations has changed, but not the properties themsmyes. 
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The extent of tfBese is as follows : — 
Property of Departments o-- 


Property ofc Communes 

Hospitals ...% 190,122 

Ecclesiastical property, 
seminaries and convents 48,271 
Eleemosynary and charit- 
able institutions 38,022^ 

Religious congregations... 20,423^ 
Railway Companies (as re- 
gards such of their 
property as belongs to 
them exclusively) and 
other companies 84,760 


hectares 

,6,513 

4,621,450 


381,598 


Total 5,009,061 

The figure of 50,035,000 is therefore reduced by 
in round numbers) 5,000,000, leaving a total area 
45,000,000 Iiectares, This deduction •almost 
exclusively defects the* large properties, whose 
extent being 17,400,000 hectares is therefore 
'educed to 12,400,000. lint woodlands occuj^y an 
area of 8,397,000 hectares apart from the million 
lectares of State forests, and moorland and other 
and not under cultivation (X^upfes an area of 
'>,746,000 — a total area of 15,213,000 hectares, 
3 eciucting this from the total of 50 million hectares, 
AC obtain 35 rnillic^n* Woods and moorland are 
^considerable element in large prt;perties, and are 
a negligibly quantity in the small ones. As com- 
pared with ^the 35 million which are actually 
productive, we have : — * 

^ (a) Quit^ small holdings (o to 2 

hectares) 5,211,000 

(b) Small holdyigs (2 to 6 hectares) 7,549,ockp 


i 2,76 o,(xpo 
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Small holdings are therefore 3^ per cent, of the 
lotal area of arable land, meadows, vineyards, 
gardens, etc, t 

These figures can be checked by the agricultural 
survey of 1892, which should have been revised in 
1902, but was neglected because so many states- 
men and legislators are as frightened of statistics as 
bad men of business are of a balance-sheet. The 
small rural' properties of less than 10 hectares 
number 4,852,000 out of 5,700,000 and occupy an 
area of 1 1,626,000 hectares. The 71 j,ooo properties 
of from 10 to 40 hectares occupy 14,31 2, ooop 
hectares, while the 138,000 properties of more than 
j-Wiectares occupy 22,492,000. But the latter 
include 5,827,000 hectares of woods and forests 
and 3,913,060 of moorland, while the properties of 
from JO to 40 hectares include 1,567,000 hectares 
of woods and forests, and 1,367,000 of moorland, 
giving a total of 7,324,000 hectares of woods and 
forests and 5,278,(XX) of moorland. The small 
properties only contain 1,107,000 hectares of w^oods 
and forests and 945,000 of moorland.^ A deduction 
of 12,700,000 hectares must therefore be made from 
The 36,800,000 hectares occupied by large and 
moef^rate-sized properties, leaving 23,800,000 
hectares occupied by properties of less than 10 
hectares. " 

Accdl'ding to the assessment of 1879-81 the value 
in the market of woods was 745 francs a hectare, 
and of moorland 207 francs,, while the value of 
arable land waj4 2,197 francs and of meadow land 
2,961. The agricultural survey of 1892 (p. 359) 
show^s that the relative distribution of various kinds 
of cultivation (including* woods but excluding 
moorland) was as follows : — 

per cen^ 

Large properties (over 40 hectares) 

woods 67.92 

Small and moderate-sized properties 
(under 40 hectares) arable land ...... 60.82 
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• per cent. 

SmaM and moderate properties (under 

* hectares) meadows 68.90 

Small and ^moderate properties funder, 

40 hectareg) vineyards 68.96 

Small and moderate properties (under 
40 hectares) gardens 76.73 

It was thus only in the large properties that the 
woodlands predominated. The nutpber of large 
agricultural properties, localised in certain depart- 
ments, had decreased from 1882 to 1892 from 

142.000 to 138,000; the number of quite small ones 
had risen from 2,168,000 to 2,235,000 and from 

1.083.000 hectares to 1,327,000. The average area 
of each had increased from 0.50 ares to 0.59— an 
increase of nearly one-fifth, and this* increase was 
observable in 60 departments out of 87. In nearly 
all the departments North of the Loire and down 
the left bank of the Rhone as far as the Is^re the 
areas of small and moderate-sized agricultural 
properties had increased during this decennial 
period. An inquiry made by order of^thc Ministry 
of Agriculture in 1908-1909 shewed that the num- 
ber of small owners increased in 42 departments, 
diminished in 13, and remained the same in 

IV 


The agricultural survey of 1892 shelved that 
agricultural properties were held as follows: — 


Occupiers cultivating their 

1882 

1892 

• 


own land exxlusively ... 

2,150,000 

2,199,000 

Occupiers* Ivho are tenant 


farmers 

1,374,000 

1,203,000 


3,525,000 

3,387,000 


The number of tenant farmers has decreased, 
while the number of occupiers cultivating their 
own land exclusively has increased. The statistics 
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of the census of 1901 give the nitmber of independ- 
ent cultivators of agricultural properties as having 
increased from 3,086,000 in 1896 to 3,469,000* in 
igoi. Xhe silrvey of 1892 numbers 7,200,000 
separate undertakings; a number ^of farmers and 

tenant farmers therefore cultivate two or more 

undertakings or properties. 

M. Auge Laribe, a Socialist, who is the author 
of a book on vine-growing in the South of 
France, concludes that “on all points we find our- 
selves in the presence of contradictions and 

uncertainties.”^ We should be all the more 

anxious to congratulate him upon this admission 
seeing that Socialists have not accustomed us to 
•**SrrTfiiich modesty. 

Brianc} says^ : “The ownership of his land 
is necessary to the agriculturist, and such 
ownership alone will protect him against his mis- 
fortunes.” But the Socialist idea, is the abolition 
of land as the property of the agriculturist, so that 
M. Briand in submitting the idea of peasant 
prop^i^^orsh^p is setting up an id^ of political 
conservatism. Nevertheless he is mistaken if he 
.believes that all the cultivators of the soil are 
mxictus to possess their “instrument of labour/’ 
Air. Winfrey has given an account® of an attempt at 
a home-colony v liich was made* for fifieen years in 
the counties of Lin/oln and Norfolk. He placed 
^allotments of land, amounting in 1894 B384 

acres, at the disposal of a number of agricultural 
labourers. He reports that in order to save their 
small capital and to turn it to the best account they 
would rather rent their allotments than'buy them. 

Arthur Young, an English agriculturist, who 
studied agriculture in, France from 1787 to 1789, 

1 “La Viticulture industrielle,” 1907, Giard et Bri^re, 4dit, 

2 Discours de Boanne, 24 juin 1906. 

3 At the fifth congress of the International Co>operatiT6 
Alliance. 
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said of his own Countrymen at that time that 
any of them who possessed ;^2oo “did not buy a 
piece *of land, but rented it and equipped a good 
farm with the money.” Except in certain jfjarts of 
the country, where cultivation on a small scale is 
rendered necessary by the nature of the soil or of 
what it produces, a French peasant with a piece of 
land worth such a sum finds it in his interest to 
sell it and devote the proceeds to the»purchase of 
live stock, plant and improvements, and to rent a 
piece of land containing 20 or 30 hectares, instead 
of contenting himself with the two or three hectares 
which are the equivalent of such a capital sum. 
He can find an owner who will entrust him with ? 
piece of land worth ten times the amount of his 
capital. ‘ * 

There is no other industry in which a capitalist 
on a small scale can obtain an investment of the 
same extent and with so small a liability. A farmer 
with method, good health and good management, 
and a wife with the same qualities, can bring up 
a family in conditions which are greatly superior 
than those whi^ would have obtained had he been 
content with the piece of land of whi,ch he w'as 
originally the proprietor. 4 

In spite of these advantages to the farmer, 
neither properties nor agricultural, undertakings 
have tended to become concefttrated in France, 
while German Socialists have been constrained to 
admit that the same observation holds good in 
their own country. 



CHAPTER VII 

» 

M-^rx’ Pkin’cirlks and Smaix Properties 

t 

The ideal of collective production (^nd the peasant. 
— Lafargue and Guesde disown the programme of the 
Havre Congress — Engels protests — Liebknecht and 
Bebel abjure the collectivist doctrine. — Accusations 
of Schippel and Kautsky — Inconsistency of M. 
Jaures.^ 

Thk supporters of the doctrines of Marx in their 
purest form display the nonchalance with whicjj 
they put aside their “scientific doctrines” when 
they are inconvenient. M. Werner Sonibart puts 
the difficulty in this way, ”Ouf^ht submission to 
the ideal 0/ collectivist production, which depends 
upon production on a larj^^e scale, to be imposed 
upon modifications of that principle for the benefit 
of the small farmer ?” 

The programme of the Havre Congress of 1880, 
drawn up^by Karl Marx, proclaims the “return to 
collectivism of all the means of production.” But 
three years later, Guesde, who was responsible for 
the adoption of this programme, and Paul 
Lafergue, who was Marx’ son-in-law, and had 
introduced it, abandoned it, considering it incon- 
venient on political grounds, and set out upon the 
conquiist of the stnall proprietor. “The Socialist 
party,” they said, “far from depriving him of his 
land, will guarantee his possession.” Forgetting 
that Marx had^ incessantly •repeated that “vSociety 
can only be reformed by the destruction of private 
property,” they obtained the acl(:>ption of an 
agrarian programme at the Marseilles Congress in 
1892, based upon the ownership of small holdings, 
a result which was* aggravated by the fact that 
Liebknecht was present and took part in this ^ 
cantation. Engels was angr^y and wrote that 
“ownership of small holdings must necessarily be 
destroyed and annihilated by the development of 
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capital. Whosoever desires to maintain it in a 
permanent form, sacrifices the great principle and 
becomes a reactionary.’’^ He reproacbj^d the 
French Socialtets with adopting an appearance of 
disloyalty by sefniing to promise the peasants that 
which they were unable to perform. Bebel pro- 
claimed that If the peasant claimed to remain an 
owner, it only remained for liim to desert to the 
antisemitic camp. The German S(A:ialist party 
nevertheless decided upon a grand inquiry, as the 
result of which they published, on July i6th, 1895, 
la programme which “had nothing in common with 
the abolition of individual properly and, on ihe con- 
trary, would have the effect of ameliorating the 
condition of the. owners of agricultural land.“ 

The question became acute at the hVeslau C'on- 
gress. Bebel, like Liebknecht, was carried away 
by political considerations; they abandoned 
collective property in favour of small peasant 
proprietorship. They wore opposed by Kautsky 
and Dr. Schippel, who said, “Docs not the. Erfurt 
programme d^^clare that ()wn<*rship of small 
properti(‘s is doomed to dost nation, and yet you 
promise to extend it and to continue* those who 
hold it in their possessions ?’' Mme. Zetkirt ex- 
claimed, “The interest of the party requires the 
peasants to join the proletariat,^ ho^l ever painful to 
them the operation may b(‘. Since' Mflrx has 
demonstrated that, in accordance' with the fatal law 
of capitalistic ('volution, the* peasant’s destiny is to 
descend the vSteps of the laddt'r of ftiisery, why give 
him doses to fortify him on liis way?” Dr. Schippel 
denounced tfie supporters of the agrarian pro- 
gramme as rope danct^rs, charlatans and makers 
of snares for yokels. But the point was to win 
votes for the elections. Kautsky condemned the 
programme of the agrarian committee in the light 
of the gospel of *Karl Marx. Such and such an 

l Bourdeau, “TEvolution du Socialisme/’ p. 297. 
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article was contrary to such and such a paragraph 
of the “Communist Manifesto,” or sucb^anji such 
a chapter of VCapital.” He carried a declaration 
againj^. the system of individual fended property 
by a majority of 158 votes to 63,^ but accepted an 
additional provision in these terms : “The Congress 
recognises that agriculture requires to be regulat^id 
by special laws differing from those which regulate 
industry.” % It is necessary to study and dwell 
upon these laws, but this particular incident is not 
calculated to reassure small owners. The doctrine 
is a communistic one and the qualifications by whicb 
certain Socialists seek to attenuate it in particular 
eixeu instances or with regard to some particular 
class are mere political trickery. , The owners of 
small properties are almost everywhere suspicious. 
They would not object to the expropriation of 
others for their benefit, but they have no desire to 
cast their own possessions into a common abyss 
from which they would be certain never to recover 
them,^ ^ 

^ As for M. Jaures, he stated ijj 1893 that the 
“ownership of small properties is a legend.” 
Later, he /;howed a good deal of tenderness for 
smail “peasant j^roprietorship,” although in 1901 
he denounced it in these words: “The hour is 
drawing near when no one will be able to speak to 
the country of the maintenance of individual 
property without covering himself with ridicule 
and at the same time branding himself with the 
mark of an inferior intellect.’^^ * On June 14th, 1906, 
he was obliged to recognise that “property has 
taken hold of the democrats in every ftbfe,” and, he 
might have added, of the Socialists as well. 


l “Etudea ©ocialistea, ” p. 161. 



CHAPTER VIII 

.IMITED Liability Compa^jtes 

Multiplication oS capitalists — Two advantages — 31,799 
holders of pit^fercnce shares in the United States 
Steel Corporation — '‘Shirtsleeves’' — Opponents of 
Socialism in the United States. 

We have seen that Herr Bernstein, far from looking 
upon limited liability companies as inseruments of 
confiscation, considers them as means for the 
distribution of capital. Mr. F'lint says that^ the 
)§rge industries were formerly in the hands of a 
small number of people and were confined to a few 
families; nowadays they are greatly divided. 
“There are a hundred times as many peopfe 
interested in our indu.stries now as iheH were 25 
years ago, and there probably will be at the end 
of another 10 years a hundred times as many more. 
So these interests are being more widely dis- 
tributed. Mr. Schwab, who was a director of 
the United States Steel Corporation, arid began 
life as a vvorkmag, has proved by force of example 
that capitalism is accessible to all. The securities 
issued by the trusts associate the multitude of 
holders with them in their success, and, far fi*om 
adding to the number of tli(‘ proletariat, increase 
the number of capitalists. • 

There are tw^o great advantages in fimited 
liability companies : they enable individuals* to 
embark upon enterjjrises which thew could not 
attempt with their owm' capital, and thev limit the 
possible loss of their subscribers. They stand for 
industrial deliwcracv. 

There are few^ busines^^es in which it is possible 
for an individual to make an advantageous invest- 
ment wdth 100 francs. If he buys a share or a 
bond, he can obtain a good profit from it, with a 

t 

1 ** United States Industrial Commission/’ vol. xiii., p. 32. 

2 Ibid, vol. xiii., p. 91. 
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prospect of a rise in value if lit has made a good 
selection. The big companies do noy confirm 
Marx’ law of concentration, for so far frCTn calling 
membcvs of ^ the proletariat into being, they 
multiply the number of capitalist^,* In 1903 there 
were 31,799 holders of preference shares in the 
United States Steel Corporation. The American^, 
instead of considering that they prevent each indi- 
vidual from attaining to wealth, say that there are 
only three generations between shirt sleeves and a 
fortune.^ 

The “Wall Street Journal,” in examining the 
form taken by vSocialism in the United States, aftef 
a careful investigation enumerates the following 
classes of persons as being opposed to it : — ^ 


National Ba^nk stockholders * 318,735 

Stockholders in other banks (estimated) 300,000 

Stockholders in railroads 327,000 

Stockholders in industrial companies (esti- 
mated) 500,000 

Owners of farms 5,739,657 

Manufacturers 500,000 

Wholesale merchants , 42,000 

Bankers and brokers ... 73,000 

Savings banjt depositors 7,696,229 


Total ... 15,496,621 

UndQubtedly, the “Wall Street Journal,” 
the glasses in this list overlap to some extent. The 
farmer may be a shareholder in a bank or a rail- 
way. Be it so^ but making •a deduction of five 
millions, there remain ten million individuals with 
large or small interests in these different forms of 
property. These ten millk>n individuals represent 
families which may be e.stimated to average five 
persons. Thus we* have 50 million individuals, 

1 “Socialism,’* being Notes on a Political Tour, by Sir 
Henry Wrixoii, late Attorney-General Victoria, 1896.* 

2 ?leprf>duced bv the. Journal of Commerce of New York, 
January 80th, 1906. 
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i,e. 60 per cent, oi^ the population of the United 
Stales, who are of necessity opponents of Socialism, 
and * ainoi^ the most refractory and the least 
aii;\enable are to be found nearly all the wonten. 


CHAPTER IX 

Cartels axd Trusts 

i. Cartels only applicable to certain industries, 
ii. American trusts according to M. Paul Laf argue— 
“Abolish competition and substitute a methodical 
organisation for anarchy'' — Definition of a “trust" — 
The anti -trust law — Financial organisation bf the 
trust — Prefcir43d stock and common stock — Over- 
capitalisation and competition — Real and apparent 
capitalisation of trusts — Depreciation i?i 1903 and 
1904 — Goodwill — “The tariff is the father of’* the 
trusts" — The tariff and the profits of the trusts — The 
trusts have not destroyed competiti<im — Competition 
within the trusts — Cimclusions. ^ 

I 

The followers of Misrx are full of.^ admiration for 
cartels and trusts : they assert that they abolish 
competition #and that they are thus instruments of 
socialistic politics; that,, by concentrating indus- 
tries within a few large organisations, they facilitate 
the absorption of private capital in collectivism ; 
and that, finally, by their example, they teach the 
methods which cojlectivist society will have to 
follow in order to organise its methods of 
production. 
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Neither cartels nor trusts are applicable to every 
industry.^ On November 27th, 1907, M. Posad- 
owski compiled a list of the industries/in jivhich 
their action «was effective, viz., the mining, 
metallurgical and chemical incjustries, paper- 
making, sugar-refining and sale of alcohol, pottery, 
cement, glass works on the Rhine and in 
Westphalia and plate-glass manufactories. 

Most of these industries only supply raw 
material or •articles for consumption, one seldom 
finds cartels or trusts which sell finished products 
direct to the consumer. 

r 

II 

Socialists have naturally claimed the American 
trusts as a justification of the “Communist 
Manifesto.’^ M. Paul Lafargue is full of enthusi- 
asm for them, not on this account only, but 
principally “because they suppress competition 
and substitute a methodical organisation for the 
anarchy which prevails in capitalist production.” 

Now thef facts shew the exact opposite. The 
Anti-Trust Law of 1890 defines trysts as follows^ : 

Every contract, combination in tbe form of trust 
or otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint of trade or 
bommeree among the several states, or with foreign 
nations. 

But die Antf-Tryst Laiv is not easily applicable 
because the majority of trusts, far from restricting 
industry or commerce between different vStates, has 
developed them. As regards foreign nations, it is 
not the trusts ftiat restrict commerce with them, 
but the protective tariff. ^ 

Mr. James Lee, President of the Pure Oil Co., 
defined a trust before the*^ Industrial Commission 
in the following ternjs : “A trust is a corporation 

1 Arthur Raffalovitch, “Trusts and Cartels.*' See also La 
collection du Marehe financier. 

2 For th<e law on the subject, see “Trusts, Pools, and Cor* 
porations," edited by William Ripley, 1906. 
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or combination of ^corporations intended to create 
and maintain a monopoly fn any industry.”^ Mr. 
Archib^ldX Vice-President of the Standard Oil 
Cm,y replies th^t ‘‘under the definitions there are 
no trusts/’ # 

The establishment of a trust is composed of two 
groups : (i) a promoting body, more or less 

nominated by some particular promoter, and (2) a 
financial body which supplies the purchase price 
of the properties which are to be included in 
exchange for preferred shares and common stock. 
The bonus is at least equal to the preferred shares. 
The holders of common stock have no privileges 
and only receive interest with the consent of the 
holders of preferred shares. The common stock 
represents the intangible assets, the gO(xlwill, the 
power of the (rust to make profits, and no one 
conceals the fact that this is watered capital. 
Although there was for several months a period of 
unprecedented prosperity in the United States, 
with prices greatly inflated, common ^ock has 
almost invariably produced more disappointments 
than dividends. Out of seven or eight combina- 
tions, only one from time to time rnakes an 
allotment to the holders of common stock in ortjer 
to maintain or to raise its market price. Both the 
promoters and the administrators of„ trusts agree 
that the inflation of capital docs not affect the 
shareholder; all that matters to him is the income. 
Now, such inflation denotes a decrease in the return 
upon capital or an increase in the,., outlet for it. 
Mr. Flint states that inflations have given experi- 
ence to the public and have prevented the banks 
which have abused the practice from continuing 
their operations. The resultant economic inter- 
vention of competition is that the capitalist 
institutes a comparison between the different 
instruments which ^re open to him and decides 


1 Voited States Industrial Commission, vol. ziii., p. 668. 

M 
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upon that which appears to hi^i the mo3t advan- 
tageous. The whole of that portion of Ae capital 
of the trust v^hich is based upon anticipations or 
hopes *is unlimited except bv th^ prudence ®f 
capitalists. Consequently it is am error to attempt 
to compare the capital of the trusts with the total 
wealth of the United Stales — an error into which 
M. Lafargue does not fail to lapse. 

The censys has estimated the value of the trusts, 
under the title of “combinations,” which are defined 
as follows: “An industrial combination consists of 
a number of formerly independent mills which have 
been brought together into one company under ^ 
charter obtained for that purpose. 

On June 30th, iqoo» there were 185 “combines” 
with a totel authorised capital of $3,619,038,000 
distributed as follows : — 

Bonds 270,127,000 

Preferred shares 1,259,540,000 

Common stock 2,089,371,000 

In ,the following years down to 1903 there w^as a 
considerable development of trusts, such as the 
United States Steel Corporation, •the International 
Mercantile Marine Company, and others. 

M. Paul Lafargue has obtained the figures for 
his pamphlet from a small work published by Mr. 
Moody in iqo.j^. I take mine from a wwk published 
subse^juently to Mr. Moody’s, entitled “The Truth 
about the Trusts,” of which the author is an ardent 
admirer. The figures are : — 

Number (ff industrial trusts... 318 


Number of concerns 5»300 

Capital 246,000 


The indiivStrial trusts Ivirmed prior to January, 
1898, represented a.capital of $1,196,000,000; those 
which were formed subsequently to that date, a 
capital of $6,049,000,000. Ten trusts have each a 

% 

1 Census 1900. Censue Reports . toI. vii (manufactures, 
part i.), p. Ixxv, 
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capital of $ioo,c^,ooo or more. The seven 
largest h^ve a total capital of $2,662,000,000, of 
whidh’i the^ United States Steel Cc^rporatipn has 
$t,370,ooo»ooo »or about one half. Thirty trusts 
have a total capkal of 50 million dollars, and 129 
trusts a capital of ten million. But according to 
the census of H)00, common stock represented 65 
per cent., and the proportion has certainly not 
diminished, so that $4,700,000,000. must be 
deducted from the total of $7,245,000,000. Mr. 
Moody adds the following figures : — 

^ Local concessions, gas, tram- 
ways, water (103 in number) $3,105,755,000 
Railways (comprising 1,040 

original coijipanies) $(),3()7^,363,ooo 

The conclusion he arrives at is that the whole of 
the “combines” repres(‘nt 8,604 original companies, 
and a capital of $20,370,000,000. Fie adds, with 
regard to the capital of the seven largest trusts, 
that their capital is $2,662,000,000, w^dle their 
market value (in 1004) is $2,278,000,000, a decline 
of 384 million dollars. 

Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s “combines” represent 
$1,540,000,000 or 60 per cent, of the toial'capital of 
the seven largest trusts. At tin* market price (in 
1904) thev were onlv worth $820,0(^0,000, or less 
than 37 per cent, of the total* market p«ce of 
$2,278,000,000. • 

The Shipbuilding Trust began with a capita! of 
$3,278,000: wdien it« was reconstiiiiicted, it was 
reduced to $1,450,000, i.e., a reduction of 55 per 
cent. . 

The “Wall Street Journal,” on October 23rd, 
1903, published a list of a hundred trusts, with a 
total capital of $3,693,000,000,* which w^ould have 
obtained a price of $490,000,000 on the market, and 
recovered sufficientl^f to be valued at $2,336,000,000, 
a decline, of $1,357,000,000 or 43.4 per cent from 
the price at the time of the boom. 
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The capital of the United Stlftes Steel Corpora- 
tion was $1,370,000,000. Mr. Carnegie was 
paid $^47,4 i 6,J)00 in shares for his conce/ns, Avhich 
had brought in six million dollars ,in 1896, seveei 
million in 1897, ^‘iGven and a halftmillion in i8()Q, 
and twenty-one million in 1899, which was an ex- 
ceptional year. The Steel Corporation issued 
shares and bonds to the amount of $1,297,000,000, 
in exchange for shares and bonds bought 
for $894,988,000, an inflation of 45 per cent. The 
apparent values represented 25 per cent., the 
mysterious values 75 per cent. According to the 
census of 1890, $414,000,000 were invested 

in the metallurgical industry. The capital has in- 
creased regularly by 46 per cent.,^and should have 
been 600 iflillion dollars in iqoo. The trust which 
only represents 40 per cent, of the total capital was 
formed with a capital of more than 100 per cent, 
in excess of the total capital nominally required by 
the industry. 

People fbrm wild illusions as to the wealth of the 
trusts. A great part of their capital is based upon 
the hope of goodwill, its only merit being in the 
foresight or the expectations of capitalists. It is 
thefefore a mistake to make a comparison between 
the capital of the trusts and the total wealth of the 
Unitei^ States? ^ 

In an affidavit made in the summer of 1902, Mr. 
Schwab estimated at tt,ooo million dollars the 
value of the oms, coal, natut^l gas and limestone 
belonging to tne Corporation. What is the value 
of the ore. If it represents the whole of the ore 
of the United Slates, it is enormous ;«if it represents 
65 per cent., as is suggested, it is not so large; and 
if only 30 per cent.? it is still less. 

In spite of its unprecedented industrial activity, 
the capital value of the vSteel (Corporation of 1,370 
million dollars had fallen in 1904 to 760 million. 

The year 1906 was an exceptional year every- 
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where. The grefSlrred shares issued in March 1902 
at $92.1, fluctuated between 102 and 117; common 
stock^issued at $42/3 fell as low as 33I and rose as 
bigh as sH* August, 1907, thefe was ti heavy 
decrease in orders. The railways always need 
rails, but have not always the funds to pay for them. 
The corporation’s enterprise has, therefore, passed 
through various vicissitudes and is likely to en- 
counter others. On September 30th, 1907, the 
preferred shares stood at 90^ and me common 
stock at 27J. 

Is such a concentration necessarily deducible from 
economic evolution ? Has it not been provoked 
and hastened by the intervention of the State? Mr. 
Hamevayer, President of the Sugar Trust, says 
frankly, “ 1 doubt whether we could venture to form 
the trust if it were not for the tariff. The tariff 
is the father of all the trusts.” And Mr. Carnegie 
exclaimed in an enthusiastic moment of sincerity, 
” Protection is the American revenge for the high- 
handed acts of the Alabama. We hav%» had thirty 
years of protection at 30 per cent. Without protec- 
tion we could do nothing.” Mr. Schwab, at that 
time a director of the Steel Corporation, said before 
the Industrial Commission: “If you talce the,case 
of rails or tinplate and the highly finished articles in 
which labour forms a very important element of 
cost, and remove the tariff, you fcse the track or you 
reduce your labour,”' 

According to Mr. David Wells in 1880, the 
capital employed irt the iron ai%d steel industry 
amounted to 341 million dollars. From 1878 to 
1887 the cG^nsumers of the United States have paid 
560 million 9 ollars mo^e for iron and steel than 
they would have paid if there had been no protec- 
tive tariff, so that they have fJaid 60 per cent, more 
to the iron and steel owners than the amount of 

f 

1 United States Industrial Commission, vol. ziii., p. 456. See 
also “The Tariff and the Truste/* by Franklin Pierre (1907). 
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capita! employed by them. Mr.^yron W. Holt, of 
Boston, in 1902, attributed 76 millions out of the 
III millions of profits^ of the United S>tate§ Steel 
Corpoj^lion tcf the tariff. Otherwise^ they would nat 
have exceeded 35 millions, of whicl^ the requirement 
of bond holders, after the conversion of 200 millions 
of preferred shares into bonds, would have absorbed 

25 millions. There would thus have remained only 

10 millions to pay interest upon 600 millions of 
share capita"?. 

Can the trusts be said to have destroyed competi- 
tion ? Not a single one absorbs the whole of pro- 
duction. According to Mr. J. Moody, of the 
large trusts, 78 absorb 50 per cent, and more of 
production, 50 absorb 60 per cent, and more, and 

26 absorb %8o per cent, and more.* The Standard 

011 Company itself only controls 84 per cent, of 

the home and 90 per cent, of the foreign consump- 
tion. The United States Steel Corporation has 
not destroyed the metallurgical enterprises of the 
United States, far from it; they have always been 
on the increase. Enterprises which are not bur- 
dened with the financial dead weight which the 
trusts have to drag, are able to compete with them. 
At Vhe beginning of 1892 the lead trust owned all 
the concerns in the United States, except two. In 
1894 indej 5 encient concerns produced as much 
lead as the trust, and their capital was two million 
dollars as compared with the thirty millions of the 
trust. ^ V 

Competition is the check upon the trusts. Mr. 
Chapman, a banker, states the principle of their 
policy as being that “he i^ going to •get all he can, 
but he must be careful, because if he raises the 
price too high, in cofnes competition. To keep out 
competition, he must reduce his price, and keep the 

f 

1 For the details, see Yves Guyot, “I’United States Steel 
Corporation,” Journal des Economietes. November, 1902. 
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margin between <^ist and selling price just as low 
as he can.”^ 

It is freely stated that a trust can sell at a loss in 
^rderHo ruin a competitor. But if its operations 
are extended, “can it sell at a loss in every market 
in order to annihilate a competitor everywhere? 
Its losses would be in proportion to the amount of 
its business. Not only do the trusts fail to sup- 
press competition on the market, they make it the 
motive force of their internal economy^ When Mr. 
Hadley says that there is very little difference 
between the administration of trusts and of public 
^iffairs, he makes a mistake of fact. In the first 
place, there is only one policy in the trust, to in- 
crease business in order to increase profits. Now 
a government oo* a municipality are occupied with 
other aims. There are the political interests of in- 
fluential supporters to satisfy, as well as party 
rivalries, which have to be taken into account, and 
which frequently force an administration, however 
intelligent it may be or however good its intentions, 
to take precisely the opposite course to that which 
would be necessary in order to attain its object. 
This is a fundamental distinction. And no State 
has yet succeeded in establishing a method of pro- 
motion in its services which entirely ensured the 
predominance of the most capable and excites the 
emulation of all. Trusts, on jhe •other hand, are 
organised on a competitive basis. In th? United 
States Steel Corporation, eacli of the concerhs is 
autonomous, and ^the directors are frequently 
animated by a spirit of particularism, each striving 
to do bettej* business than the others. If they have 
to hand ovei^ particular products of their manufac- 
ture to a concern belonging to the same trust, so 
far from making a present • of it, they insist on 
selling it at the best possible price. The trust is 
in fact a federatiqn of companies, its committee of 

i United States Industrial Commission, vol. xiii., p. 107. 
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management constituting a clewing house for the 
mutual exchange of information. 

There is thus no comparison with the compressed 
and ceptralised administration existing in a ^overjf- 
ment monopoly. The following pdints should be 
noted : — 

(1) . The trust is an artificial concentration, re- 

sulting from financial combinations, and 
only rendered possible, in almost ©ve^ 
casfc, by the existence of a protective tariff. 

(2) . Substantial firms are only induced to come 

into the trusts by the offer of excessive 
premiums. ‘ 

(3) . The capitalisation of the trusts, which is 

to some extent artificial, is far from repre- 
s^ting the proportion of the wealth of the 
United States attributed to it by M. Paul 
Lafargue. 

(4) . The over-capitalisation of the trusts is 

limited by the competition of the market. 

(5) . Tlje price of their products is limited by 
• the prices of their competitors, for no 

single trust has acqurred a complete 
monopoly. 

(6) . The principle upon which the trusts are 

* organised is the competition of their com- 
ponent organisations. 

(7) t For these^ reasons there is no similarity 

* between trusts and State or municipal 
monopolies. 

I have only (Examined trustfe from the point of 
view of Marx’ theory of the concentration of capital. 
They do not confirm it. ,, ' 

We may admit the existence of preferential rates, 
such as those obtaine^d by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany from the railway companies, but this only 
proves that the company has committed acts which 
can be successfully attacked by h. legislation of an 
individualistic and not a communistic type. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
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^CHAPTER I 

Marx* Theory* axd the Concentration of 
Industries 

JvAKL* Marx and Engels said, in tke “Cojjimunist 
Manifesto** of ^847, which Socialists acclaim as the 
beginning of a new era, “the whole of society 
increasingly divides itself into two hostile camps, 
into two directly opposed classes, the bourgeoisie 
and the proletariat.” 

§18. The middle classes of formijr times, small 
employers, business people, and persons of independ- 
ent means, artisans and peasants — all fall into the 
ranks of the proletariat. Their small capital 
succumbs when brought into contact with the great 
capitalists. 

§25. 1 he piogress of industry throws considerable 

sections of the dominant class into the^ranks of the 
proletariat, and at least threatens their existence. 

§31. The modern workman, instead of raising 
himself by the progress of industry, sinks more and 
more below the level of his own class. 

In short, industry and capital become increase 
ingly concentrated in a few hands, while the 
numbers of tliQ proletariat continually increase, 
wages decrease, and the hours of labour grow 
longer. 'The last assertion has already been 
refuted; I no^\ proceed to examine whether the 
phenomenon of the concentration of industry and 
of capital announced by the Communist Mani- 
festo'’ manifests itself in the United w^tates, in 
h>ance and in Belgium. 1 luive already citefl the 
figures for Gernian^y given by Bernstein according 
to the industrial census of 1895. 

If three establishments, each of them employing 
one hundred workmen, only form one establish- 
ment at the expiration of ten years, we have a con- 
centration, but if each of them continues to exist 
and to employ a third or a fourth as many workmen 
again while doin^ twice the amount of business, 
this is not concentration but development and ex- 
pansion of industry. 



CHAPTER H 

The Distuibution of Industries in the United 
^ * States # 

i. Difficulties of the industrial censps — Manufactures 
and hand trades— Difficulty of comparison with 
previous census — Exclusion of undertakings produc- 
ing less than $500. 

ii. Distribution of industrial establishments— Their 
numbers^ from 1859 to 1900— Number of existing 
establishments in 1900 and nun^Der founded in 1900 
— Classification of establishments according to 
ownership by individuals, firms, and limited 
companies — Iron and steel industries — Timber trade 
— Leather— Paper and printing — Metallurgy other 
than the iron trade — Tobacco — Liquor trade — 
Chemical industries — Pottery a'nd glass — Coach- 
makers and wheelwrights — The hand trades. 

iii. Seventeen industrial classes in 1850 and in 1900 — 
Increase in number of establishments in twelve 
classes. 

iv. Number of employees and workmen per undertak- 
ing — Classification of establishments according to 
number of wage-earners. 

v. Edward Atkinson — Tendency to\^ards individualism 
Massachusetts — Individual labour — Conclusion. 

t 

. I 

The management of the industrial census of the 
United States ‘wa^ entrusted to Mr. S. N. D. 
North, Vho is now Director-General of the Census, 
and' it was conducted with all possible care. As a 
man who is convinced tliat the professional virtue 
of the statistician, like that of every man who 
devotes himself to scientific research, consists in 
the ascertainment of the truth, he loyhlly points 
out the difficulties and uncertainties presented by 
his labour in the iijnportant document entitled, 
“Plan, method and scope of the twelfth census of 
manufactures.” (vol. vii). 

In former efforts the definition of an establish- 
ment was left to the discretion of each agent who 
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contributed to thqi-census. The census of 1900 
makes a distinction between Manufacturers and 
Hand Trades. Mr. North sets up the following 
criterion \fy \^hich to distinguish them — he treats 
every establishment which produces uniform types 
as belonging to the class of Manufacturers, while 
those in which every object has a spt^cial character 
are classed as Hand Trades. The maker of ready- 
made clothes falls within the class of manu- 
facturers, while the tailor who makes clothes to 
order falls within that of individual labour or hand 
trade. The same distinction is made between the 
#nanufacturer of wheels, axles and hoods, and the 
putting them together in small shops at the places 
where they are used, according to the convenience 
of the purchaser*. The building trades are included 
in the Hand Trades because what they produce is 
for local consumption according to the taste of the 
building-owner, and their operations are distributed 
among a number of trades. Dentists, to the 
number of 3,214, who make artificial teeth, had 
originally been classed by the census of 1900 with 
manufacturers, but they protested energetically 
that their occupation was not mechanical but 
personal, and they claimed to rank ♦among the 
“professionals” in the category of the “liberal 
professions.” 

The relations between hanck, trades, shops and 
workshops, and retail shops are very clo'se. In 
1900 the agents of the census were instructecl to 
pay no attention Ui restaurants a^d caft^s, funeral 
undertakers, retail druggists, butchers, laundry- 
men, carpet beaters, dentists, tailors, milliners, 
dressmakers, ©hairdressers, etc. Some of the agents 
conformed to their insfructions, others interpreted 
them in various ways, so that if the number of 
hand trades referred to in the census is uncertain, 
it is undoubtedly very much below the actual 
number. 

It is not known how they are dealt with in earlier 
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census. Under their separate classification in the 
census of 1900, they are taken as numbering 
215,800 establishments. For the census of 1840, 
1850, i 860 and®i87o the agents were pot to refer to- 
any establishment whose total profits did not 
exceed $500. In 1890 the returns which deal with 
smaller incomes than this are disregarded, but 
what accuracy does this limitation carry with it? 
Every small trader gives the figure he pleases, 
generally a jfmaller one than that of his actual 
income, for fear of the revenue. 

In 1900, 127,419 industrial establishments out of 
the 640,000 referred to in the census lists fell below* 
the 500 dollar limit. In order to preserve a com- 
parison with the ('arlter census^ they are dealt with 
separately.^ But the word “establishment” does 
not represent units of the same degree; a factory 
employing 7,000 workmen ranks as one “establish- 
ment” as well as a workshop employing five. 

II 

The cdistribution of industries according to the 
census of 1900, is as follows: — , 

(a) Hand trades 215,814 

(b) Establishments with a profit of less than 

^00 127,419 

(c) Other establishments 296,440 

(d) State establiahments 138 

(e) Educutioiial and ^penitentiary institutions 383 

Total ... 640,094 

Leaving out 61 account classes (b), (d) and (e) 
the figures for 1850 to 1900 are : — 


Year. 

Number. 

Iiicrecft^e per cent. 

1850 

1 2.1,02*5 

— 

i860 


14.1 

1870 

252,148 

79.6 

1880 

233,852 

0.7 

1890 

355,4*5 

40.0 

1900 

512,224 

44.1 
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But it is obviou§ that the number of small estab- 
lishments under the 500 dollar limit and of hand 
trades is less than it is in fact, and that the difficulty 
and e!tpen«es of including them in the census will 
cause them to be eliminated, a measure which is 
formally suggested by Mr. North. 

In his analysis of the census, Mr. North says: 
“It is obviously impossible to determine from the 
census dates how the actual number of establish- 
ments engaged in productive indt?strv in the 
United States has been affected bv the consolida- 
tion of industries and the concentration of 
.employment in large mills and factories.’* 
Undoubtedly small establishments are closed; one 
sees deserted mills on the river banks. Changes 
in the place of production and of clestination 
involve disturbances to the advantage or disadvan- 
tage of particular Iocalili<*s. New establishments 
spring up in the same industry every day. ^lany 
employers, instead of renewing their old establish- 
ments, put up entire! v new ones. Ncvcrtli(^less the 
number of csiahUshmcnis, in fact, incrcaseii in 

every one of the Stotes of ihe Ionian, 

Table XI. gives us the number of existing 

establishments and the total number of new ones 
opened in 1000 : — * 

Gro\ip Total \o Per- 

UNn'KI) SrA'I'l'S. of incnts npt'Tird ren- 

lishtynts, in 1900, lairf. 

512,264. 44.7<5i P.7. 

1. Food and kindred products G],302 5,008 * 8.2 

2. Textiles 30,048 2,451 8.2 

3. Iron and steel find their ♦ 

products 13,896 1,103 7.9 

4. Lumber and its re-manu- 

facture§ 47,079 8.811 18.7 

5. Leather and its finished 

products *16,989 1,228 7.2 

6 . Paper and printing 26,747 1,742 6.5 

7. Liquors and beverages ... 7,867 627 8.0 

8 . Chemicals and allied pro- 

ducts 5,444 459 8.4 
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Group. 

UNITED STATES. 


9. Clay, glass and stone pro- 
detcts . . * 

10. Metals and metal products, 

other than iron and steel 

1 1 . Tobacco 

12. Vehicles for land transpor- 

tation 

13. Shipbuilding 

14. Miscellaneous industries ... 

15. Hand trades 


Total No. 
of Eit^b- 
iishments, 
612»254. 

14,809 

, f 

16,305 

15,246 

10,113 

1,116 

29,479 

215,814 


Establish- Fer- 

ments opened ceti- 
in 1900, tage 
44,706 8.7. 


463 

100 

2,875 

16,185 


Mr. North, in putting forward this table, further 
vStatcs that some of the agents of the census did not 
exercise .sufficient care in the collection of their 
inforniatiorL. Nevertheless, we gather that the new 
enterprises opened in tgoo represent 8 or g per cent, 
of the total existing' enterprises, and that there is an 
increase without exception in every industry as well 
as an increase in every State of the Union, 

Table XII. gives us the number of establishments 
and th^ir output, classified according to the nature 
of their ownership. The 512,254 are distributed 


as follows : — 

t 

Nature of Ownership. Number. Value of 

* output in 

Millions of 

^ Dollars. 

Individuals ^ x372,703 2,674 

Firms ... 96,715 2,565 

Limited companies 4^’74vl 7 » 73 x 3 

Co-operative societies & others 2,093 3 ^ 


The number of establishments owned by indi- 
viduals repre.sents 72.8 of the total^, i>e,, nearly 
three-fourths; of this number 183,500, or nearly 
one half, were engaged in hand trades. Their 
output represents 20.6 per cent, of the total, and 
the average output of each establishment is $7,176. 
Firms with two or three partners represent 18.9 per 
cent, of the total, with an output of 19.7 per cent. 
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% * 

These two forms of establishment therefore consti- 
tute 91.7 per cent, of the total number, with an 
output of 40.3 per cent. Co-operative societies 
may be di,jsregarded, their number ns well •as their 
output being fti^ignificant. 

Limited companies, which represent 8 per cent, 
of the number of establishments, produce 59.5 per 
cent, of the output. 

The four great industries which are concerned 
with foodstuffs, textiles, iron and steeH and lumber 
are primarily represented by limited companies. 
Nevertheless in the cotton trade 72.8 per cent, of 
jhe establishments are owned by individuals or 
private firms; in the silk trade 27.3 per cent, are 
owned by individuals and 31.9 bv firms, so that 
only 40.8 per •cent, are owned by qpmpanies; 
similarly in the hosierv and lace trade 38.3 per cent, 
are owned by individuals and 27.4 per cent, by 
firms. 

In the iron and steel industries, only 4,843 
establishments out of 13,806, or 34.0 per cent., 
are owned by companies; but they produce 
$1,508,403,000 or, 84 per cent, of the total output 
of $1,703,400,000. 

In the timber trade, 28,470 establishments are 
owned by individuals, 13,006 bv firms, and ?>nly 
4,675 by companies, the value of t^e output of the 
first two classes being 521 million dollars ^nd that 
of the third 508,383 millions. • 

Of the 16,980 establishments in the leather trade, 
12,906 are owned by individuals, ♦2,000 by firms, 
and 1,091 by companies. The output of the latter 
is $257,80^^,000, that of the firms $208,571,000. 
The census dbes not state the output of the estab- 
lishments owned by individuals. 

The paper and printing trades comprise 26,747 
establishments, of which 16,332 are owned by 
individuals, 5,682 By firms and only 4,490 by com- 
panies. The output of the first two classes is 233 

N 
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million dollars out of a total of ^ millions at 
per cent. 

The manufacture of wood pulp is almost entirely 
m the hands cJf companies; it is otherwise hi th^ 
case of printing works and periodionf publications. 

The liquor trade numbers 7,861 establishments, 
of which are owned by companies, with an 

output of 305 million dollars, or 81 per cent, of a 
total of 425 millions. 

The number of establishments in the chemical 
industries includes 2,206 companies out of a total 
of 5»444i with an output of 450 million dollars, out 
of a total of 553 millions. ^ 

In the pottery and glass trades, the small estab- 
lishments predominate, 8,760 being owned by 
individuals, 3,890 by firms and^ only 2,200 by 
companies, out of a total of 14,800. The output 
of the companies is $157,336,000, or 53 per cent, 
of the total output of $293,564,000. 

In the metal trades, other than iron and steel, out 
of 16,300 establishments there are ro,o6o owned by 
individuals and 41I67 by firms. The census does 
not state the output of the privat( 4 y-owned estab- 
lishments, but the companies produce 578 million 
dollars out of an estimated total output of 749 
millions. 

Of 15,520 establishments dealing A^ith tobacco, 
12,800 *are owned^by individuals, 2,080 bv firms, 
and 358 by companies, producing 128 million 
dollars, or 45 per cent, of a total of 283 millions. 

Carriage builders and whe^Owrights, including 
builders of railway waggons, number 10,113 estab- 
lishments, of which 2,283 ^re companies producing 
$430,885,000 out of a totsl of 508 ^aillions. The 
astonishing thing is not that these 2,283 companies 
have an output of 84'' per cent, of the total, but that 
there should still be more than 7,000 establishments 
owned by individuals or by firms. Anyone 
possessed by the idea of concentration would 
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imagine that th(»re was only one waggon builder, 
Pullman, in the United States. It is to be observed 
:hht^there are competitors. • • 

Shipbilildme comprises i,ii6 establishments, of 
which 15 1 are companies with an output in igoo 

$5S>57t»ooo out of a total of $74,578,000. 

Of the miscellaneous industries, numbering 
29,479 establishments, 4,750 are owned by com- 
oanies with an output of 641 million* dollars out of 
a total of 1,004 niillions. 

The hand trades only ntimber 2,690 establish- 
nents owned by companies out of a total of 215,800, 
with an output of $100,646,000 out of a total of 
$1,183,615,000, but, as Mr. North explains, a con- 
siderable nurrfber of these establislrments are 
unknown, so that their output is still more decidedly 
an unknown quantity. 

Marx’ theory of concentration premises a decrease 
in the number of establishments. Now out of 
seventeen classes of industry, grouped without 
refining upon the character of an establishment in 
1850 as compared with igoo, we find that there has 
been a decrease in only five — agricultural imple- 
ments, boots, tobacco, wf)ollens and worsteds, ^and, 
to an inconsiderable degree, cotton. In every other 
tnstance there has been a concujreilt incre^e in the 
number of establishments, and in the output of 
each, except in the case of worsteds. According to 
Marx and his follo^A^ers, all indu^^try is bound to 
become concentrated in a small number of estab- 
lishments. The worsted industry presents a 
phenomenbn <)f a precisely opposite character. The 
number of establishments increases, but the number 
of employees per establishmeAt decreases. In 1850 
there were only three, each with a capital of 35 per 
cent, more than the capital of each of the existing 
establishments, and a staff which is more numerous 
by 60 per cent. 
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Mr. North puts forward a t^ble (p. Ixxii.) of 
sixteen industries. I take the two extreme periods, 
1850 anc^ 1900. ^'I'his is what we find. 


Groups. 


Agricultural Implement.^.. 
Bools and Shoes ... 

Rugs and Blankets 
Cottons 


Embroidery and Trimming 
Iron and Steel 
Tanned Leather, etc. 
Liquors Malt 
Paper and Wood-pii'p 

a 

Shipbuilding 
Silk and Silk-stufFs 

o 

Slaughter - houses and 
Tinned Food 

Tobacco 

Woollens 

.Worsteds 


(1900 

715 

220,571 

65 

141 549 

• ^ 1850 

1333 

2,674 

5 

5133 

4 1900 

1,600 

63.622 

89 

-~(l) 

• ) 1850 

1.959 

21.947 

57 

-d) 

0900 

133 

334,205 

214 

362,349 

• i 1850 

116 

33 215 

53 

46 574 

^ 1900 

1 055 

442,882 

287 

321,517 

' ( 1850 

1.094 

68,100 

84 

56,553 

(1%0 

355 

173,025 

149 

159,267 

* *( 1850 

94 

36,195 

60 

49 380 

( 1900 

921 

88 882 

91 

103,673 

t 1850 

85 

6,409 

27 

12 095 

^ 1900 

668 

858,371 

333 

1.203,545 

' i 1850 

468 

,46.716 

53 

43 650 

( 1900 

1 306 

133 214 

40 

156.231 

• ( 1850 

6,686 

3 406 

4 

6,500 

S 1900 

1,509 

275.205 

26 

157,236 

t 1850 

1 <31 

9.449 

5 ! 

13 291 

^ 19001 

1 763 

; 219,538 

65 1 

166,876 

• < 1850 j 

i 443 

16,390 

15 

22,996 

^ 19001 

! 1.116, 

, 69,321 

42 1 

66,826 

> 1850 i 

1 953 ! 

5,638 

141 

17,773 

( 1900 ! 

! 483; 

167 872 

135 

222,063 

• 1 1860 

' 671 

1 10,124 

26 

27 007 

( 1900 

l,134i 

168172 

61 

i 696,872 

. ( 1850 

185| 

18 824 

18 

64.766 

a9oo 

437 

100 358 

67 

237,424 

• } 1850 

626 

i 15.1§7 

^30 

1 34,857 

(1900 

*1,035 

120,180 

67 

1 114 425 

• i 1850 

1,559 

18,036 

25 

27,715 

Vl900 

186 

710,581 

306 

646,851 

• 11850 

3 

i 

1 076,667 

793 

1,233,793 


1 No figures. 
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In the twelve ‘other industrial classes we see the 
ej^tent of the establishments growing larger, while 
their capital and the number of their employees in- 
cfeases as w^ll as their output, but so far from 
establishments, which existed in i 8 $o, having 
monopolised production, they have stimulated com^ 
petition, since we find a greater number of 
establishments in 1900 than in 1850. The indus- 
tries which employ the largest number of workmen 
per establishment are those which already employed 
the greatest number in 1850, such as the woollen 
trade, the metal trade, and the cotton and cloth 
factories. 

According to Table XXXIV. (p.civ.) the total 
number of wage-earners is: — 


Clerks 396,700 or 7 per cent. 

Workmen 5,308,400 or 93 per cent. 


5,705,100 

Dividing this total by 640,000, the nutnber of 
establishments, we have 8.90 per establishment. 
Deducting the ^27,000 establishments with an out- 
put of less than $500, we have ^ ^ work- 
men and clerks for each establishment, ^ 

While in the eyes of those who only judge by 
ippearances the whole of tl*^^ itidustries of the 
United States are concentrated in a few gigantic 
establishments, the avcu'age number of wage-earners 
— clerks and workmen — is ii [^er establishment, 
after eliminating tlfe quite small ones and including 
the trusts. 

The tcftal^ number of wage-earners — clerks and 
workmen — is distributed among the different estab- 
lishments as follows : — • 

No. of Wage-earnerB. No. of EstabUstament.. 

o 110,510 

Less than 5 * 232,726 

5 to 20 112,132 

» 50 32,408 
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No. of Wage’earueis. 

Nb. of EstabUshments. 

5‘ » 100 

11,663 

101 ,, 250 

8.494 

^ 5 ' I. 500 

. 2, Soy 

501 ,, 1000 

^ 1,063 

Over 1000 

443 


In the 215,814 hand trades, 68,800 employ no 
hands; 106,000 employ from i to 5; 32,000 employ 
from 5 to 20 ; and 7,700 employ more than 20. The 
latter include* the building trade and its allied 
trades. In the manufacturing industries properly 
so called, there were 41,700 establishments out of 
246, OCX) whose owners employed no workmen at all. 

Of the 443 establishments employing more than 
1,000 wage-earners, the class of textile industries 
contains i2o, of which the one with the greatest 
number of workmen is a cotton-mill in New Hamp- 
shire, employing 7,268. 

The second class of those in w^hich each estab- 
lishment employs the greatest number of workmen 
is the ipetal trades, in which 103 employ more than 
1,000. We lind one in Ohio with more than 7,400; 
two in Pennsylvania, which includes Pittsburg, 
with more than 5,800 and 4,537 respectively; one 
in M;issachusetts with 5,190, anci another in Illinois 
with 5,119. 

If wc add to these establishments employing more 
than i,o( 5 o workmen, the 245 others which are dis- 
tribnted among various classes, we find a total of 
468 employing more than t,ooo workmen. There 
are only a few isolated ones which exceed 7,000. 

III. 

So few arguments in fav(>ur of the \hebry of the 
concentration of industries can be drawn from the 
industrial census of the United States, that the 
lamented Mr. Edward Atkinson finds in it a ten- 
dency to individualism. 1 a result ^ which he arrived 

1 See hifi “Facts and Figures, the Basis of Economic 
Science,” 1904. 
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by supplementing the results of the census by the 
jidustrial census of the State of Massachusetts. This 
is the State which contains the jreatestf number 
of industrial ’egtablishments owned by limited com- 
panies. It also contains a much larger proportion 
of textile establishments than the other States; they 
are 438 in number, and employ on an average 322 
persons. But the total of 250 classes of industry 
in Massachusetts comprises 29,180 e^>tablishments, 
each of them employing on an average 17 persons, 
including women and children. 

Iji the State of Pennsylvania, which includes the 
Baldwin locomotive works with an average number 
of 18,000 workmen, and Pittsburg with its blast 
furnaces and steel works, the average is 14.06; in 
the State of New York the average is only 10.79, 
and we have seen that for the whole of the United 
States it is 10.50 for workmen and 11 for workmen 
and clerks combined. 

And yet the emigrants, ordinary workmen who 
arrive at the rate of a million per annum, "present 
the great industries \\ ith a supply of labour ready to 
hand; and, in fact, Mr. Atkinson poii\ted out that 
in a cotton mill in Massachusetts, with whi(;h he 
was familiar, the 2,000 operatives of either sex 
belonged to sixteen different^ nationalities. But 
had they taken away work from the Anieri?an work- 
man*? By no means, for the daughters of * the 
agricultural labourers w^ho had^ previously been 
employed in the cotton mills select occupations of 
a higher order, and leave the mills to the new- 
comers. •Thfy have risen to a higher sphere in the 
scale of occupations. 

Possibly some of the dii^phiced workmen have 
opened a workshop on their own account, for what 
is it that nearly alt the large establishments supply ? 
They supply manufactured products which have to 
pass through a workshop before they reach the 
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consumer. The tanner works, not for the public, 
but for the shoemaker and the saddler; the cloth 
manufa(iturer \^orks for the tailor and the UphoW 
sterer. The element of individuah labour, which 
requires men and women with an awakened spirit, 
an observant and accurate eye, and a skilful hand, 
will not cease to grow in proportion as the tastes 
of the consumer become refined and his purchasing 
power increaies. 

We may therefore conclude that: — 

(1) . The industrial census of the United States^ 

taken in 1900 does not point to a concen- 
tration of industries. If the capital, the 
Personnel and the output 'of every indus- 
trial establishment is greater than they 
were in the previous census, this is due to 
their normal development and not to the 
suppression of competition, since in nearly 
every branch of industry the number of 
' establishments increases, and has actually 
increased in each of the states of the 
Union. 

(2) . Tlie census by no means indicates the 

whole of the share taken by the smaller in- 
dustries, in the economic life of the Unit^ 
♦States, for' it leaves on one side the estab- 
lishments with an output of less than $500, 
and the information with regard to hand 
trades i .4 incomplete. 

Despite these gaps, which tend to underrate the 
apparent importance of the smaller industries, these 
industries are distributed among a number of estab- 
lishments which is •sufficiently considerable to 
cause the whole of the establishments, large and 
small, taken together, to employ un average of only 
eleven wage-earners, including both clerks and 
workmen. 
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Report No. 57 of the American census, entitled 
• Ceniyus of IVl^nufacturers, 1905,” was publfshed in 
1907. It deals in fact with the year 1904. Between 

1899 and 1904 there was an astonishing explosion 
of activity in the United States. This is the period 
which witnessed the genesis of the great trusts. 
Was the new census of a nature calculated to in- 
validate the foregoing conclusions?* I devoted 
myself with curiosity to an examination of this 
question. 

^ begin with, I gather from Table No. 2 that the 
number of establishments rose from 512,000 in 1900 

533»ooo in 1905. The number, instead of de- 
creasing, has increased. This first indicaUon is not 
an indication of concentration. But Mr. S. N. D. 
North, the Director of the Census, explained in 

1900 that the enumeration of small establishments 
presented considerable difficulties. In 1900 the 
agents had already been instructed not to include 
butchers, laundrymen, tailors, milliners, 'dress- 
makers, hairdressers, etc., wliile undertakincfs 
whose output was estimated as less than $500 were 
also excluded, I foresaw that all (he small estab- 
lishments whose inclusion occupied much time 'and 

onerous and not easily controlled, would be 
omitted, and although the figui^ of 533, ow occurs 
in the census of IQ05, it really conemns itself wjth 
only 216,000 undertakings. (Table i). 

Mr. North says that a comparison of these estab- 
lishments with those of a similar nature included in 
the census^of 1900, yields the result that the number 
of 207,500 in *1900 has increased to 216,200 in 1905, 
or an increase of 4.2 per cent, — a fact which is not 
in accordance with the alleged phenomenon of con- 
centration. Table IX. gives us the position of 14 
classes of industrial establishments in 1900 and in 
1905* In eight classes the number has increased 
by i4>5oo. 
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t 1900 1905 

1. Food and kindred products 41,000 45,800 

2. Irorv and s^eel 13,800,14,200 

T. Paper and printing 2&,ooo 30,800 

. Liquors and beverages 5,700 6,400 

. Chemicals 8,800 9,700 

. Metals other than iron and steel 5,500 6,300 

. Tobacco 15.000 16,800 

. Miscellaneous 11,400 12,300 

Total 127,800 142,300 


In six classes the number-has decreased by ?,50V 


1900 1905 

1. Textiles 17,600 17,000 

2. LumUer, etc 35.20o 32,700 

3. Leather and its finished products 5,300 4,900 

4. Clay, glass and stone products 11,500 10,700 

5. Vehicles for land transportation 8,700 7,300 

6. Shipbuilding Ltp7 1,097 


'i'otal 79,400 73,900 

This shows a total increase of 9,000. We have 
included shipbuilding among the classes in which 
the' number of establishments has declined ; the 
decrease is only one of ten units, of who.se size^SK^ 
are igqorant. The figures, therefore, show that 
tfte development of industry in the United States 
has not contracted them within a small number of 
establishments from 1900 to 1905 any more than 
in the preceding period. I may add that Table 
XVL, dealing with textiles, shows a larger figure 
for 1905 than for 1900, the manufactures included 
being cotton, wool, silk, hosiery, linen, hemp, and 
jute. The figures ate 4,312 in 1900 and 4,563 in 
1905. Blast furnaces suffered a slight decrease, 
from 668 to 605, but other metallurgical establish- 
ments increased from 215 to 443. 

The nutjpber of industrial establishments has not 
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decreased, so that *he phenomenon of the concen- 
tration of industries has not manifested itself in the 
UnitM.States in the period from iggo to icp5. 


The metallurgical industry is one of the most 
highly concentrated. The figures for blast furnaces 
and rolling mills are as follows: — 


Number of estab- 
lishments 

Capital •. 

Ofctpffr 

Number of clerks 
Clerks’ wages ...... 

Number of workmen 
Workmen’s wages 
Cost of raw material 
Various expenses 


1890. 

668 

$372,600,000 
$431,000,000 
3,800 
$5,687,000 
^ H8J3o 

$7^»977»ooo 

$293,777,000 

$16,918,000 


1905. 


605 

$936,327>ooo 
$903,800,000 
16,500 
$20,754,000 
*242,300 
$141 ,400,000 
$620, 146,000 
$47,160,000 


Now, comparing these various elements in 1890 
and in 1905, we find tliat capital has increased 125 
per cent, and outpyt io(i per cent. In 1890 output 
exceeded capital by more than 19 per cent., in 1905 
it was 3 per cent, less. The value of ra\t^ material 
as compared with output has remained constant'at 
68 per cent. In relation to the total output, wages 
paid to workmen were 18 per ceitt. Tn iScjo^and 13 
per cent, in 1905. The number of workmen has 
increased by 63 per cent, and the amount of wages 
by 78 per cent. C^impared with ♦the number of 
workmen, the latter figure shows an increase of 15 
per cent. 

Taking workmen and^ clerks together we find 
that their wages were 19 per cent, in relation to out- 
put in 1890 and 17 per cent, ill 1905. Their num- 
bers have increased by 70 per cent, and the amount 
of their wages by 95 per cent. 

Despite Mr. Carnegie’s United States Steel Cor- 
poration, the number of establishments has re- 
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mained much about the saine. Its promoters 
claimed that it “controlled” 82 per cent, pf the 
metalkirgicaLoutput of the United States;.- it does 
not at present represent half. 

Conclusion. 

The number of industrial establishments in the 
United States has not decreased; the phenomenon 
of the concentration of industries, according to 
Karl Marx’ formula, has not, therefore, manifested 
itself in that country. 



CHAPTER III 

The Distribution of Industries^in pRiVNCii 
distribution bf tlif active population-— Heads of estab- 
lishments* -Distribution of industrial establishments 
according to the numbers employed — Number of 
workmen per establishment — Greater industries in 
France —Conclusion — Number of patents. 

I- 

I have already, in my observations upon the dis- 
tribution of industries in the United States, called 
attention to the importance to be attached to the 
m^tho^TJf counting establishments. The statistical 
results of the census of the population in France^ 
in 1901 confirm them. 

The census of March 24th, 1901, indicates 
19,700,000 persons as following some occupation, 
that is 50.7 per cent, of the total population of 
38,961,900. In 1896 the proportion Avas only 49.3 
per cent. .The figures for persons of the male sex 
is 12,911,000 or 65 per cent, in 1901, as compared 
with 67 per cent, in 1896: and for females the 
figure is 6,805,000* or 35 per cent., as compared 
with 33 per cent. The return assumes* that this 
difference arises from (he fact that a number lof 
census papers escaped verification in the census of 
'TSgb' 

Taking the total figures we find the following 


result ; — 

Heads of establisliments 4,865,700 

Clerks and workmen 10,655,800 

Independent workers 4,121,200 


The hea 3 s of establishments and independent 
workers would, therefore, number 8,996,900, and 
represent 45 per cent, of the total. But the figure 

of 10,655,800 clerks and workmen comprises 

* 

1 statietiques dii R^ceiisemeiit la population 

en France” (1901). 
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persons who are included in section 7 (liberal pro- 
fessions) and class 9a (government, departmental, 
and commercial services). The President of the 
Republic, senators, deputies, prefects, heads bf 
government offices, ambassadors, 'magistrates, etc.^, 
all go to swell the number of clerks and workmen 
which is brought into contrast with the number of 
heads of establishments. This figure includes in- 
structors and teachers, some of whom claim to be 
simple wage-earners. However, their number 
cannot be brought into relation with that of the 
heads of establishments, because their relations are 
entirely with the State. ‘ ^ ' 

It is, therefore, incorrect to say that of 100 
persons who followed some occupation at the date 
of the 'census, 26 are heads of establishments, 52 
clerks or workmen, and 22 independent workers. 
The figure for the learned professions includes 
400,000 persons. The number of independent 
workers is 36.54 per cent. A medical man, lawyer 
or artist falls within this category, but I see in the 
table dealing with the staff of various establish- 
ments, that the learned professions are repre 55 ented 
by 246,800 persons, of whom 44,500 are heads of 
establishments, 167,000 are clerks, and 35,000 are 
workmen. These figures need some explanation. 
Now I find (vrl. iv. p. 124) the following figures 


Learned professions 300,800 

Government, departmental and 

municipal services 1,297,500 


Total 1,697,300 


Deducting these 1,697,300 individuals from the 
10,655,800 workmen and clerks employed in agri- 
culture and industry T find that they are reduced to 
8,958,500, that is that they are 38,600 less numerous 
than the heads of establishments and independent 
workers. The proportion is destroyed, and instead 
of being in the minority, they form the majority. 
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If we deduct from the 400,000 individuals belonging 
to the learned p?ofessions the 200,000 who are 
classed as clerks and workmen, we have a total, in 
sound •num,bei^, of 1,500,000, and \ve shall then 
have, on the side of clerks and workmen, 9,155,000, 
^d on the side of heads of establishments and 
ind^^ndent workers 9,158,000. We are, there- 
foreT^ntitled to draw the conclusion that these two 
large classes are of equal size. 

II. 

The table on page xi.\. (vol. iv.) gives the figure 
of 4,865,000 for heads <)f establishments ; it is with 
tl«s that the number of wage-earners and 

employees is properly to be compared in order to 
bring their relative numbers into account. ^ There 
are not as many establishments as there are heads 
of establishments. But the economist and the 
politician require the exact figures for the two 
classes; they are 4.865,700 heads of establishments 
on the on^ hand, and 9.155,000 w’orkmen and clerks 
on the otner. There are, therefore, less than two 
workmen and clerks to one hea<i^ of an establish- 
ment, the percentage being 65 of the latter to 35 of 
the former. 

In 1896, 2,983.000 establishments were put doikn 
in which two or more individuals w^ere wwking 
■ 4 ogc 4 her. In iQoi, this figure h^d 1 :)een increased 
to 3,185,000. This would point to the opposite of 
a concentration of industries, but the report tells us 
that it proceeds from "new^ condition^ of verification 
which permitted of the enumeration of a number of 
family establishments which were not registered in 
1896.” Be -it so. The report adds: “Leaving on 
one side establishments conducted solely by 
husband and wife, or by partners working without 
assistance, the import of the movement is reversed; 
the figure for establishments employing at least one 
workman is reduced to 2,256,000 in 1901, instead 
of 2,390,000 in 1896, but this decrease has regard 
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to agricultural establishments. In 1896 a large 
number of children were includted in dealing with 
these, which in 1901 were excluded from the census 
of the?ictive population. In the industrial sphere;, 
on the contrary, the number of establishments has 
increased.” But in the table on p. xix. the repor|. 
disregards all such establishments as emplo;^ ao 
outside labour at all. Now in the table on p.^xvli., 
the number of heads of establishments has in- 
creased in aiprriculture as well as in industry : — 


Heads of Establishments. 

1896 1901 

Agriculture 3,086,200 *3469,200 

Industry 715,000 8i>,rto 

Trade 444,300 538,800 


AccoKiingly, there is an increa*se in each of the 
three great classes in the number of heads of estab- 
lishments. This is a phenomenon of diffusion and 
not of concentration. 

The small (*stahlishments, which usually include 
only the members of a household, are too important 
a factor in production to allow of a clear conception 
of this phenoir.OiiOn if they are, disregarded, and I 
call attention here, as in the case of the American 
census, to the tendency on the part of public sta- 
tistical departments to eliminate them. It is quite 
natural that tl],ey should do so, the labour involved 
being loo great. ^ 

The table on page xix. only contains establish- 
ments which employ workmen. It shows a slight 
falling off in foe number of •agricultural establish- 
ments. 

1896 1901 

Agriculture 1484,000^ 1^340,000 

Industry 592,600 616,000 

Trade.. .‘ 233,000 249,000 

This movement is, therefore, the opposite of i 
movement towards concentration. The Repor 
states that 573,000 establishments employed fron 
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I to 20 workmen and other employees in 1896, while 
for 1901 the figure ^is 594»ooo; the number of those 
employing from 21 to 100 has risen from 15^583 to 
i%7,570,*and, tUie number of large Establishments 
employing more^ than roo workmen has risen by 
^^DO, having risen from 3,668 to 4,268. Out of 
lo&i^oo establishments there were more than 619 
empl^ing more than 100 workmen in 1896, and 
693 in 1901. In trade, the movement is the same; 
the number of small businesses has in(fi*eased from 
231,000 to 246,000, the moderate businesses from 
^953 to 2279, and the larger ones from 143 to 192. 
O^jt 4i|Liop,oob which employ clerks, 61 employed 
more tnan 100 in 1896 and 77 in 190T. 

If the number of small establishments had de- 
creased, one migfht have drawn conclusions in 
favour of the phenomenon of the concentration of 
industries in accordance with Marx’ formula. But 
from the time that the number of small establish- 
ments, as well as of the greater ones, has been 
ascertained to increase, we cannot describe^ the 
phenomenon as a concentration, but must give it 
its correct descriptipn of a develripment of indus- 
tries. 

If we now enter into details, we find the following 
figures (p. 131) relating to agriculture: — ^ 

Heads Establishments. 

i8dB. <1901. 

Males 1,822,000 2,008,000 

Females (unmarried) 13^,000 125,000 

Independent Workers (ex- • 

eluding day labourers) 1,249,000 1,096,000 

The number of heads of establishments has in- 
creased, while fhe number of independent workers 
has decreased. We must admtt that a number of 
the latter class have passed into the former. This 
is the opposite of the constant absorption of the 
small proprietors by the proletariat which is one of 
the articles of faith of scientific socialism, so-called. 

O 
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Volume iv, (p, 191) of the Statistical results of the 
Census of 190^1 contains the figures of the distribu- 
tion of industrial establishments ^erxlusive* of the 
carrying trade). These figures were ascertained in 
the following manner. “The effective personnM 
of establishments employing more than 5,ooo^5rJrk- 
men was determined by direct returns. In other 
cases the number of workmen returned and the 
estimated numbers do not correspond exactly, the 
former being 3,606,000 and the latter 3,723,000; 
the revised total is 3,526,800.” Thg Report con- 
tinues; “The figures coiild not be e?r^©«'t-d 4rto 
correspond exactly. In point of fact, it was im- 
possible to classify 3,000 industrial establishments; 
these are undoubtedly small ones, most probably 
employing altogether no more than 15,000 work- 
men.” The first assertion appears to me to be well 
founded, the second is not based upon any accurate 
data. “Furthermore,” the Report proceeds, “the 
figures for industries and for the carrying trade 
include a large number of common workmen and 
journeymen who have failed to' disclose the estab- 
lishment* which employs them, a proportion of 
^^^^lom are no doul^t at work in some industry.” It 
should be added that all workmen do not work con- 
tinually in the same establishment. These fi§ureV 
have reference to continually varying phenomena, 
although they are obliged, from the nature of the 
case, to appeaV constant. 

But the figure of 3,526,000 wage-earners is lower 
by 506,000 than the figure of 4,032,000 given in the 
table on p. 188, in which the figures are carried 
down to units. The table is preceded by a note 
which states that the number of workmen in 11,000 
establishments is unknown, and it is added that the 
number of workmen in establishments employing 
more than 10 has only been obtained by a process 
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of deduction. with these observations I subjoin 
the table on p, 19^. 

Number of 

EBiatiiNshnients Workmen and Olcrka. No.#per cent 

* Kmploiringr. 1896. 1901. ' 1896. 1901 

o to lo ‘ *,1^^4,000 1,130,800 ... 36 32 

II to 100 ... 853,000 900.100 ... 28 28 

i^er 100 ... 1,124,000 1,306.800 ... 36 40 

AcCt^rding to this estimate, 6o per cent, of the* 
workmen are employed in the small or moderate- 
sized industries, and 40 per cent, in the greater 
ones. In 1896 the percentage was only 36, a 
difference of 4 per cent. But this difference is in- 
s^i^Qj^nt, having regard to the uncertain character 
preseme'chby these figures. Even if it were strictly 
accurate, or even greater, the fact remains that in 
the industrial sphere the number of heads ©f estab- 
lishments is 813,000 in 1901, as against 715,000 in 
1806. It has, therefore, increased. 

IV. 

On p^jSy we find a table, ihe figures in which 
are not identical with those supplied to the commis- 
sion (pp. xviii. and xix.) ; I take^ those in the table 
because the following sentence is appended to it : 
“The average number of workmen per establish- 
ment has increased, and this is a primary indica- 
tion of the concentration of the staff of the various 
establishments.'* But what is tl^ proportion? 

Percental?© 
Number of of 

Kstabli-shmonts, waife-earnors. earners. 

189f> 1901 ' 18% « 1901~' 18% 1901 

A^rrirulture... 1,500.000 1,340.500 3 283 600 2,918,400 2.3 2.2 

Industry and 

carrying trade 603,200 620,800 3 788,400 4,308,400 6.8 6.9 

Trade 249J800 250302 657,400 763,200 2.6 3,0 

Learned pro- o 

fessions ... 36,600 43.900 IQl.lOO 202,364 4.4 4 6 

Viewed in the lipfht of percentages, the increase 
in the number of wprkmen, the primary indication 
of concentration, averages 30 per 100 establish- 
ments (360 — 33j). The maximum increase is in the 
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class of industry and the carrying^ trade (6o work- 
men per lOo establishments), wKile agriculture and 
the legrned professions present the minimum 
figures (lo and 20 per cent, respectively). • ♦ 

On page 185 the occupations are Sub-divided, and 
the figures of the average number of workmen anjj 
clerks per establishment employing more i 

‘employee are classified as follows: — 


Tnfl\iRtry No. of waero-earners per 

, ^ Establishment 

Metallursricar trades (iron and steel) 689 

Mines and minerals 477 

Government or municipal industrial establishments 245 

Metallurgical trades (various metals) 

Glass works 140 

We descend almost directly below 100: — 

Paper mills ’ 66 

China and earthenware 55 

Paper hangings and playing cards 47 

Cotton and wool factories 46 

Tndiarubber 41 

Alcohol and «?ugar 39 

PveirFg, bleaching, etc 88 

Musical instruments (metal) 87 

Gas lighting and petrol ' 84 

Chemicals^ explosives, etc 19 to 25 


^For the remaining industries the figure is r6 and 
under. There are, therefore, only five industrial 
sub-classes wifli ijiore than 100 workmen per estab-** 
lishment. On p. 186 there is a list of industries 
lowing the average number of workmen employed 
per establishment for the years 1896 and 1901. It 
is unfortunate that the number of establishments 
is not stated side by side with the number of 


workmen. 

^896 1901 

Coal mines ... .s 857 953 

Tinplate works 698 953 

Blast furnaces (first procesis) 504 701 

Steel works 510 687 

Iron and steel shipbuilding (^416 524 
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If the number pf establishments has decreased 
between the two census, we may say that there has 
been a concentration. If their nji,imber 4 ias in- 
\:rease^, there been a development of industry. 

As soon as w^e pass from these five industries we 
4 ^cend to a number of workmen less than 500. 
VVe-S^^d 18 with more than 200. There are 53 sub- 
classes in all, with more than 100 workmen. Un- 
fortunately, again, the same table does not state 
the number of establishments represented by them. 
We only know, from the next table (p. 187) that 
the number of industrial establishments with more 
workmen is distributed as follows : — 


^'o. of No. of Proportion 

Workman. EbtabhehmentK. per 10,000. 

1896 1901 1896 1901 

101 to 200 ... 2053 2375 35 39 

201 ,, 500 ... 1158 1342 19 22 

501 ,, 1000 ... 300 340 5 6 

1001 ,, 2000 ... 107 147 2 2 

2001 ,, 5000 ... 35 46 — • 

Over 5000 ... 13 . .4, — — 


The number of all establishments has, therefore, 
increased, which is evidence, not of concentration, 
but of development of industry. We perceivt^ at 
the, siime time how insignificant a part is played 
by the larger industries in Trainee. The^standard 
had to be raised (o 10,000 in order to obtain the 
units for comparison, and these were not obtainable 
for establishments •employing nibre than 2,000 
workmen. 

As regards small establishments with not more 
than one workman, these ought, in accordance with 
Marx’ theory, to have disappeared, instead of which 
they increased from 290,800 to 318,300 or from 
4,900 to 5,100 per 10,000. This demonstrates a 
movement precisely contrary to that of prole- 
tarisation. The development of the larger indus- 
tries has not^ killed the spirit of enterprise and 
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mitiative of the workman who iaable to start busi- 
ness on his own account. 

In tftide (as opposed to manufacturing jtidus- 
tries) we find the same phenomenoni f— • * 


Ko. of 

No. of Employece. Epiablishmentb. 

> 

1896 1901 

101 to 200 92 122 

■201 „ 50(? 36 54 


501 ,, 1000 5 6 

1001 ,, 2000 7 4 

2001 ,, 5000 3. 5 

Over 5000 — I 


Proportion 



A table on p. 197 shows the number of wage- 
earners employed in the different classes of indus- 
tries properly so-called, with the fraction of this 
number employed in the smaller establishments. 
The table only contains six industrial sub-classes 
in which the workmen employed in establishments 
with a staff of more than 100 are in the majority : — 


No. of 

Wage-earnera 
Employed in 
Establishment 8 


• 

Total No. of 

employing 
more than lOfl 

Industries. 

Wage*parncrg«. 

(estimated). 

5 lines and minerals 

189,400 

I 8.''^,000 

Chemical industries 

101,900 

Svhooo 

India-rubber ancl paper.. 

65,2 cx) 

38,000 

Textile industries 

636,700 

434,000 

Metallurgical industries .. 

75,200 

73.500 

China and fjiass 

. <144,500 

78,000 


This number amounts to 859,000 out of a total 
of 1,317,000^ workmen employed in establishments 
which employ more than *100 workifien, or 63 pc** 
cent. We see to hew small a number of classes 


the greater industries, in which the majority of 
workmen are employed in ei^tablishments with 
more than 100 workmen, are limited. 


1 In the Table on p. 191 thia hf^ure is giv^i as 1,396,000. 
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V. 

A table on page 128 shows the relative import- 
ance cif the various classes comprising the* indus- 
trial populatiorv per 10,000 heads of the active 
population. The proportion in the following 

? i • _ _ • _ 


iK^lustries is: — 

^ Industries. 1896. 1901. 

Mines and minerals 245 273 

Chemical industries 132 157 

India rubber and paper... 92 101 

Textile industries 1417 1277 

Metallurgical industries ... 88 108 

Cliirfe and glass 229 230 


2,203 


These establishments, therefore, representing the 
admittedly greater industries in France, only in- 
clude one fifth of the wage-earners, and their rela- 
tive importance has diminished from 1896 to 1901, 
because there has been a decrease in the .textile 
industries. But, if we eliminate these, we find the 
figures to be 784 for 1896, as against 869 for 1901, 
so that -the number employed in these greater 
industries has only increa.sed by 85 per 10,000, 
or less than i per cent., counting in the total of 
industries for less than one tejitli, viz., 7.84 per 
cent. • 

This relative importance has a fictitious as \vell 
as a positive side, fictitious becauseg^the development 
of some of these industries, having been called 
forth by protection, is artificial; and positive, be- 
cause not only have wants in general continued to 
develop, but because che metallurgical industry has 
received a considerable impetus by the Gilchrist 
method of treating ores, and the rubber industry 
by the developmeift of the motor trade ; and under- 
takings of these classes require large establishments 
and a numer^s staff. 
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VI. 

I 

All the statistical results of the census of 1901 in 
Franco, point, , not to the phenomenon of coij^centra- 
tion to be implied from a decrease, In the number 
of industrial establishments, but to the phenomenon 
of the development and expansion of industry.^' 
These results are confirmed by the nun)>er of 
‘patentees. In 1822 there were 955,000. Despite the 
calling in of patents by which legislation has 
benefited ifiinor patentees, the number was 
1,660,000 in 1871, t, 862,000 in 1881, 2,005,000 in 
1891, 2,154,000 in 1901, and 2,2535000 in 1906. 
The increase is gradual, hut does not ^erSer'aTTy 
recoil, and the increase is not attributable to anv 
large increase of population. 



tHAPTER IV 

Tii)^ Distribution of IxDusTRUis in Belgium 
i. Definitibn an “enterprise”— ii. Number of enter- 
prises and number of employees-— iii. Large and 
small industries. 

I. 

My information as regards Belgium is drawn from 
the ** Recensement General des industries ct dcs 
mHiers (analyse des volumes iv, et v.)/' Mr. L. 
March’s analysis in 1002 before the French Statis- 
^Tl^Society contains the tollowing introduction : 
^fhe principal unit for the purposes of the Belgian 
census is the industrial '"enterprise/' but the defini- 
tion of the enterprise is slightly different»from that 
adopted in France for the estabfishment ("‘etablisse- 
ment**) in the census of 1906. In France, the 
establishment is defined as a group of individuals 
working in common under a firm name and at a 
place of business in a particular locality. An estab- 
lishment may, therefore, comprise, for e*xample, 
a spinning factory and weaip^ing-^Tiill combined, 
under the direction of the same master, in the same 
place. The compilers of the Belgian statistics 
treat two such establishments united in the same 
budding or in continuous buildii'^s as a multiplex 
or complex enterprise, embracing two divisions of 
enterprise or two establishments. If an industrial 
proprietor owns establishments which are not con- 
tiguous, in differc>nt parts of a^town or district, 
each of these is counted as a separate enterprise. 

II. 

In Octob^l*, i896,»tRere were in Belgium, exclu- 
sive of State workshops, *326,089 enterprises in 
active work, and 11,306 enterprises (or 3.3 per 
cent.) lying idlef The 326,089 enterprises and 
divisions of enterprises were distributed as 
follows : — 
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(1) 231»420 or 70.97 per ceni^ virorked by marters 
or companies. 

(2J 94,334 or 28.93 per cent, consisting of home 
industries. * , • 

(3) 335 or 0.10 per cent, consisfing of “installa- 
tions” rented by workmen in the public workshops. ^ 
The population engaged in trades and indus- 
tries numbers 1 , 102,000 individuals. 

Employers manufacturing in their own factories 
number 23^1 500 ; employers who send out work to be 
manufactured number 5,400; total, 237,900, or 21 
per cent. Number of wage-earner.s 864,200, or 79 
per cent. 

Persons in receipt of wages or salariej^n^ 


tributed as follows : — 

(a) Directors, managers, engineers, o\ 4 crseers, 

ancf clerks 39,100 

(b) Workmen in factories, workshops, mines, 

etc 671,607 

(c) Workmen at work in their own homos 101,100 

(d) Representatives and intermediaries for 

home industries • 1,300 

(e) ISIcirtbers of the families of persons conduct- 

iiig undockings who act as workmen 50,600 

(f) Workmen at work in public worlfshops ... 366 


The enterprises carried on by individuals or 
paryierships number 324,000; those carried on by 
limited companies number 2,000. The analysis 
of the census seft i^p two categories : — 

(i) . Industries properly so-called; — (a) Enter- 
prises carried on by individuals or by actual or 
nominal partnerships, 229,400 or 99.13 per cent. ; 
Limited or cd-operative conipafties, 2,000 or 0.87 per 
cent. 

(ii) . Home industries or industries cai;ried on ii 
public workshops, individual enterprises or co- 
operative partnerships, 94,600 or 99.99 per cent, 
co-operative societies*, 8 or 0.01 per cent. 

1 This is the name given to establislftneiiis in which men 
working either alone or with the members of their families, 
or with paid workmen, are able to hire a roejm, and general!;, 
motive-power as well. ^ 
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In the two categories almost the whole are carried 
on by individuals or partnerships. The number of 
limited companies is 1,854, but they ^employ^ayS, 200 
wage^earnen^ (^ut of a total of 600, ooo^ or 41.90 
per cent, of the total number of workmen employed 
in industry properly so-called. If we deduct the 
coal^iining industry, in which nearly all the work- 
men Hre employed by limited companies, thfs 
number falls to 164,000 out of 547,000. The min- 
ing industry (underground and ^rface mines 
combined) includes 115,800 workmen, of whom 
97.48 per cent, are employt‘d by limited companies. 

*4jdustries in which enterprises carried on 
by limited companies employ between 75 and 100 
per cent. f)f the total numbers employed are as 
follows : — * * 


Peroentagre 
to the 

tOtJll 


Flax-spinning 


Number of 
Workmen. 

13,300 

Number 

Employed. 

... 97,21 

Puddling and rolling 


11,700 

. , 93.37 

Plate glass 


9,700 

... 77.19 

Railway material . , 

• 


... 93.92 

Cut glass 


7,800 

... 91.35 

Railways (working, permanent 
and other works) 

way 

5,600 

... '49.08 

Zinc 


4.990 

... 91.08 

Steel 


4,400 

... 94.58 

Light railways, tramways, etc. 


2,700 

... 98.63 

Coke furnaces 


2„300 

... 9^.09 

Gasworks (including services 
nected with distT-ibution) 

con- 

2,100 

... 88.63 


Then there follow eight industries with less than 
2,000 and myre than 1,900 workmen, two with more 
than 500 and six witfii more than too. 

A great deal is said of Belgian co-operative 
partnerships. Tljey are 167 in number and only 
employ 2,100 workmen, of whom 660 are employed 

1 This figure slightly less than the figure given above. 
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in baking and 6ii in loading and unloading. The 
latter are really commercial labour partnerships. 

In industry, properly so-called, exclusive of home 
industries and of industries carried on in. the'public 
workshops, 160,400 out of 231,420 enterprises and 
divisions of enterprises, i.e., 69.32 per cent, or more 
than two-thirds, belong to the minor industries. 
In 14,500 one or two masters or heads of eovablish- 
ments work without the assistance of any workmen, 
members of fheir family or otherwise. In 17,800 
(7.71 per cent.) one master or several masters in 
partnership work with one or more members of their 
families, w ho are very generally children^, Tn 
whole of the 231,400 there are only 70,900 or less 
than one-third, which employ at least one workrnan 
properly 'so-called. 

III. 

It is difficult to lind a standard for the minor 
industries w'hich is suitable to all branches ot 
manufacture. A flour mill employing 7 01 8 w^ork- 
nien d(?es not fall within the minor industries, while 
a weaving c<^t^blisbment wdiich only employs ten 
workmen does. 

7 'he direfctors of the Belgian census take as their 
empirical standard the figure of four workmen and 
less; 55,000 enterprises (or 23.76 per cent.) or one- 
fourth of, the total number of those employing at 
least one workman fall w'ithin this standard. They 
represent a total ot 96,000 workmen, or an average 
of less than two for each enterprise or division of 
an enterprise. The tailors, dressmakers, shoe- 
makers, joiners, carpenters, bakers, farriers, 
locksmiths, masons, painter^ji, wheelwrjghfs, slaters, 
plumbers, seamstresses, mirliners, etc., are all 
included in the minor** industries, and a large pro- 
portion even in quite the smallest industries. 

In Belgium, moderate-sized industries are taken 
as including establishments employing from 5 to 
49 workmen ; their number is 13,380,'^or 6 per cent. 
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of the whole, and they are represented by 173,000 
workmen, or 26 jber cent, of the total number of 
workmen. These industries include the businesses 
of masons, breweries and maltsteri?, builders, car- 
penters an^ joitiers, ladies’ clothing manufacturers, 
quarries, foundries, metal workers, etc. 

The larger industries, employing from 50 to 49Q 
workman, include 2,000 establishments, repre^ 
sen ted by a working population of 205,000, or 146 
workmen per enterprise or division of#an enterprise. 
Of a total of 664,000 workmen engaged in industry 
properly so called, there are therefore 205,000, or 
^per cent.* employed in these greater industries, 
in the c^l mining industry, out of 115,800 work- 
men, there are 86,000 who form part of this group of 
larger industries. Deducting these, we find 209,000 
workmen, representing 142 per enterprise and 38.78 
per cent, of the total number of workmen. These 
large enterprises include the same kind of industries 
as are found in the United States and in France — 
the metal trades and constitutional metal works and 
spinning factories. Of 100 workmen, *44 are 
employed in the larger, and, 15 in ^he largest, 
industries — a tot^ of 59 per cent. 

By a computation uniting the complex* enterprises 
the Report arrives (p. 23) at the following result^: — 

Actual Number of Actual Number of 

• Knterprises Workmen. 

Smallest and minor industries * 

(0 to 4 workmen) 211,700 ... 92,000 

instead of 215,400 instead of 915,000 
Moderate industries , > 

(15 to 49 workmen) '13,800 162,000 

instead of 13,800 instead of 172,000 
Large industries (50 to 

499 workmln) >,4^56 250,000 

instead o^ 2,000 instead of 295, 000 
Largest industries (500 

workmen and ovjir) 184 160,000 

instead of 133 instead of 100,000 

This wouldtgive 24 per cent., or a quarter of the 
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total number of workmen employed in the largest 
industries. This is in accordance with the 
character of Belgian industries — mines, construc- 
tional nk^tal works, spinning factories .and weaving 
mills. 

This population is classified as follows : — 


Heads of establishments 232,^00 

Managers and clerks *37,800 

Members of the families of the heads of 

establishments 34,400 

Home industries 87,200 

Public workshops 330 

- 392 , 236 ' 

Workmen employed in industries proper. . 664,000 

Workinen employed in home industries ... 14,000 


678,000 

I have included managers, overseers and clerks 
in the same cla.s.s with the heads of establishments, 
because the workmen look upon them as having 
interests distlTivt froiu their own. 

We therefore have on the one hand 71 per cent, 
of wage-earners as against 2c) per cent, of heads of 
estJiblishments and clerks; that is rather less than 
three wage-earners for on(* head of an establishment. 
The sma^le.st industries are represented by 70 per 
cent, and the minor industries (4 workmen and less) 
by 23 per cent. To this must be added the home 
indirstries. The^ greater industries have therefore 
not stifled the smaller ones in Belgium any more 
than in the United Stales and in PTance. The 
facts do not confirm the theory of the concentra- 
tion of industries put (orward by Karl Marx in any 
of these three countries. 

I suggested at the sitting of^ the International 
Statistical Institute, held at Copenhagen in 
August, 1907, that the word “ co ncerat ration^’ ought 
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not to be employed in the language of statistics 
except for the purpose of denoting an absolute and 
a relative decrease in the number of agricultural, 
indusjrial, commercial, financial oestabliShments, 
correlativo with an increase in the total activity of 
the category into which they fall. This suggestion 
was referred to the Committee which was appointed 
at this Congress for the purpose of dealing witji 
statistifcSll terminology. 




BOOK VI 

THE INCONSISTENCIES OF 
SCIENTIFIC SOCIALISM 




•CHAPTER I 

“ Scientific " Prophecies 

‘^Natural i^ecestity’* acording to Marx and Engels — 
Natural necessity belied by facts — Fatalist theories 
— Werner Sombart : his doubts — Marxist interfer- 
ence with ‘'natural necessity'’— Social legislatic^i 
tendo to retard it. 

Marx and Engels set themselves up as scientific 
prophets. Beyond Ricardo’s a priori formula, 
they felt the most profound distrust of the natural 
laws of exchange as put forward by economists. 
But they<^ffirmed the existence of “natural neces- 
sity,” by introducing the notion of which to 
socialistic thought they claimed to have ejected a 
great revolution. They claimed to have traced, in 
the “Cpmmunist Manifesto,” the process which 
was fated to end in communism. 

Economic development lealises itself in a parti- 
cular manner and it is precisely because it does so 
that all the' items with which the programme is 
concerned attain their fulfiljpent. .Vcordingly 
there is no escape for you members of the middle 
classes and capitalists, and for you workmen and 
wage-earners; your triumph is assured, for evejry- 
thing will come to pass just as we have foretold. 
Kail Ma^ is God, and Engelstis his proj)het ! 

Three and twenty centuries have elapsed since 
Thucydides defined the function of history as being 
to ascertain the truth as regards Sie past in order 
to foresee the future. But to ascertain the truth is 
essential, and he who fails to do so and invents 
facts instead of observing them misleads himself 
in his forecasts as well as* others. In “Das Kapital” 
Karl Marx says : “Reflection* on the forms of social 
life and consequently the scientific analysis of 
them, follows a coifrse which is completely opposed 
to their true movement,” or, in other words, the 
present explains the past, but dots not explain the 


f 
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future. Consequently the true disciple of Marx 
should cut all the part of the “Communistic Mani- 
festo*' which deals with the future, and examine 
onW the historical movement. 

iTie whole of Marx’ “ natural ^ necessity “ is 
founded upon the pauperisation of the greatest 
number and the concentration of capital and of 
industry in the hands of an increasingly restricted 
number of persons. Now, as this phenomenon 
fails to take \>lace, “natural necessity” does not 
exist. If Marx and Engels had been logical, they 
would have ended in fatalism. In the absence of 
the necessity on the part of their followers of acti^jn 
of any kind, they have only to watch ^economic 
forces at work, bringing into play on the one hand 
the concl^ntration of capital, and on the other the 
formation of the proletariat masses. If the need 
for communism is natural, one has only 4:0 w^ait 
until it comes forward of itself and there is no occa- 
sion for traumatic intervention which would only 
disturb its development. It is better to leove it to 
overcome the crisis of its growth im disturbed. 

Werner '^ombart. stales that the followers of 
Marx are in fact convinced that' this natural pro- 
cess fulfils ‘itself independently of human activity. 
It fe best therefore to leave it to itself. This is both 
logical and inpffensive. Yet he admits that 
“naturalr necessity (Naturnothwendiglv=^it)’ Tests 
upon a series of ideas which are not entirely clear.” 
And he has his doubts. “There does not,” he 
says, “appear in^ihe writings of^Marx and of Engels 
any evidence of the progress of the social move- 
ment corresponding to a scientific method.” 

Marx says that in the p§st all social rdovements 
have been brought about by minorities, but that 
“the proletariat movement is the spontaneous 
movement of the immense majority in the interest 
of the immense majority.” Sfill, it is necessary 
that this immens^majority, the outcqme of “natural 
necessity” should exist, and the failure of this 
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natural necessity# is proved by industrial returns. 
If the facts upon which this process is based are 
incorrect, surely the process will fail to^ develop 
itself. And how can Socialists who claim to be 
scientific invoke its aid when experience demon- 
strates it to be based on a fallacy ? If the followers 
of Marx really believed in “natural necessity,” they 
would leave economic society to evolve itself with- 
out interference. The law of the concentration of 
capital by surplus labour, being a natural necessity 
and bound to end in the triumph of the proletariat 
through the agency of communism, Marx’s fol- 
lowers oyght not to attempt to delay the com- 
munistic millennium. 

And yet they ask for labotir legislation in the 
programmes of the (^otha Congress (1875), the 
Erfurt Congress (1801 )» «'^nd even in the programme 
of the Havre Congress (1880), which was drafted 
by Marx himself. Furthermore, in the great work 
in whici] he sets forth his doctrine, he has acclaimed 
the Factory Act of (850 as a “great charter,” im- 
measurably superior to the “pompous catalogue of 
the Rights of M»n.”^ This was an inconsistency, 
for if the Factory Act has the effect of diminishing 
the amount of “surplus-value,” it retards the 
“natural necessity” of (he advent of communism. 

E.'jry form of intervention pr^p^)sed or approved 
by the Socialists, with the object of ameliorating 
the condition of the workmen, is an obstacle placed 
in (he way of Marx’ prophecies. ^.When the bour- 
geoisie, imbued with the idea of paternal state 
control, attempt to give “satisfaction to the 
w^orkers,” repeat that “something ought to be 
done,” and a:tempt tc fJrevent the social revolution 
by petty police measures, they are quite logical. 
But w^hen Karl Marx counsels such measures and 
extols the Factory Acts, is he not deserving of the 
epithet of a “smooth talker” applied by sceptical 

^ 1 Das Kapital, vol. i., chap. x. 
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workmen to those who adopt thi«s policy, as advo- 
cated by Le Play and his school? If the Factory 
Acts have had the beneficial results^ which Karl 
Marx so enthusiastically extols, hc/w cdmes be to 
predict that England will be the first country to 
witness the advent of communism ? 


CHAPTER II 

The Prophets of “Catastrophes” 

The catastrophe in England — The Labour Party fail to 
understand the class war — Equivocation at the Stutt- 
gart Congress — Bebel’s “grand symphony” — Marx’ 
and Engels’ visional of catastrophe — Engels’ prophecy 
for 1898 — ‘The inherent principles of Marxism” 
and M. Georges Sorel — The myths — The final 
o Socialist judgment and the Christian millennium. 

Karl M^ux and and their follo]^<^»':: prove 

that, while invoking “natural necessity” they all 
foresee a tempestuous social revolution, the end of 
the capitalist world blazing forth in a general con- 
flagration amid thunder and lightning. 

In the preface to the edition of “Das Kapital” 
published in 1867, Karl Marx says that the pro- 
gress of the social upheavahis visible in England 
to all eyes. And in 1*875, despite the experience of 
the Commune, he says in a note at the end of the 
French edition that England wSll be the centre of 
the explosion. jYet all the official Continental 
Socialists unite fn declaring that the English do 
not ^understand the class war, and persi^ 
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in spite of the f^ct that five and twenty members 
of trade unions, attached to the Labour Party, 
only gained admission to the Stuttf^art Congress by 
equivocating. The English workmen remind 
themselves that if some of their interests are 
opposed to those of their employers, there are others 
mo^e numerous which they have in common. M. 
Vandervelde said that every time the workmen figlit 
for higher wages, they apply the principle of the 
class war, and it was decided not to exclude 
these refractory recruits.^ 

It is twenty years since Wolmar rallied Bebel 
upon his predictions of a great European war, at the 
end of wTiich the nations, disgusted at the butchery 
and ruined by universal bankruptcy, would take 
their destinies*in their hands, and “in tftis grand 
symphony, the social democicicy would play the 
first violin.’’ 

“vSince 1845,’’ says Werner Sombart, “ Marx 
and Engels have unceasingly dreamed of revolu- 
tions, of real revolutions rising to fever heat, and 
have predicted their approaching explosion. This 
can only follow, from an analysis of t^e situation 
which is wanting in realism, and from an erroneous 
appreciation of political, economic and social 
forces,’’ These words were written in 1886, ard in 
a to Paul Lafargue, datei^ in 1892, Engels 

fixed 18^98 as the time when* the Socialist party 
would possess itself of power in Germany. 

Karl Marx and Plngels havt^ therefore always 
been in contradiction with their own assertion of 
“natural necessity,’’ at one time by requiring the 
State taset obstacles in its way by means of labour 
legislation, '>4 another fey dreaming of insurrections, 
revolutions and dramatic (catastrophes. Their fol- 
lowers continue to entertain the same chimaeras, 
some as a means of attracting recruits and of intimi- 
dating their opponents, others with the artlessness 

i 

ISocialist Cougreee, Stuttgart, Augue^ 20th, 1007. 
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oi believers in a millennium* M^. Gabriel Deville 
appeals to “all the resources which science places 
within the reach of those who have something to 
destroy/’ M. Jules Guesde, only /he pthef day 
at the Nancy Congress, “placed the gun to his 
cheek,” notwithstanding the fact that this attitude 
is^ out of date. 

*M. Georges Sorel, a retired chief engineer of the 
department of Roads and Bridges, who has found 
interest in employing his leisure with a systematic 
and conscientious study of Socialism in general 
and of Marxism in particular, has discoyered in the 
course of his researches that Marx himself, and 
d fortiori those who make use of his n^me, are 
guilty of a number of heresies, with which he con- 
tends by* the aid of the “inherent* principles” of 
Marxism. He proposes to treat the theories which 
the doctrinal Socialists refuse to admit, aftd the 
militant Socialists regard as axiomatic, as myths 
removed outside all controversy. What a fall is 
here ! Scientific Socialism ending in fplk-lore ! 

Karl Marx is nothing but an inventor and 
manufacturer of myths with whicji he abuses the 
credulity of his followers, but M. Georges Sorel 
adds that the doctrine of the end of the world had 
had^vSo great an influence from the point of view of 
the Christian propaganda that it ought to bg^^re- 
fully preserved a.< the final doctrintf^'of the 
Socialistic Day of Judgment. M. Faubert once 
asked him whether the doctrine of the end of the 
world did not have the force ©f a deception, to 
w^hich M. Sorel replied that the promises of a 
Christian millennium have never been yealised, 
and Christianity has always preserved many 
faithful followers. 



CHAPTER III 

Admissions of the AporxLES 

Pretensions of Marx and Engels — Werner Sombart's dis- 
appointments — The three socialisms: hermetic, 
esoteric and exoteric — Antitheses and metaphors — 
Karl Marx and Proudhon — Ricardo’s parrot-cry-^ 
Interpreters of the Marxian Bible — Condemnation of 
Socialism as a science by Charles Andler and Sorel. 

The Socialists of the end of the nineteenth century 
thought to enshrine international Socialism in the 
German chapel of Karl Marx and Engels. Jules 
Guesde hdd imported it into France a few years 
after the war, at a time when, with the feelings of 
humility of the* vanquished, we were con*pleting 
the invasion of 1870 by apologies for German 
military^ organisation, German education, German 
literature, German beer and German sausages. In 
their “Communist Manifesto” of 1847 Marx and 
Engels had modestly decorated their Socialism 
with the epithet “true.” This document was the 
Gospel to which every Socialistic aspirant had to 
make a confession* of faith. 

The influence of Karl Marx, like that of all 
prophets, is due not so much to what he says, as 
to wh^at he promises to say. If one permitted 
oneselt make certain objedtions to ,the first 
voUmie of “Das Kapital,” which appeared in i86j, 
his faithful disciples would make a confession of 
faith to the secoryj volume, wlftch was not to 
appear until 1885, two years after his death. If 
one still ventured to contest some of Marx’ rough 
generalisations, they wguld refer you to the third 
volume, whicn did not appear until 1895. These 
two volumes were published under the care of 
Engels, who recognises, particularly with regard 
to the third volume, that he had only a very rough 
outline to deaJ with. This qiestion, therefore, 
arises: If Marx* conception wat as clear as he 
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pretended, why this delay in the elaboration of its 
exposition ? He was able to reduce all economic, 
historical and social scierce to one formula. Why,^ 
then, so many attempts to extract it? .On feading 
these three bulky volumes we find not only a 
quantity of rubbish, but a number of compilations, 
principally culled from the English “Reports on 
Commercial Distress (1847 — 1848)“ and* the 
“Reports on Bank Acts (1857 — 1858).“ It 
follows that fhe documents from which Karl Marx* 
theories are to be gathered extend back over a 
period of fifty or sixty years. 

In 1886, Herr Werner Sombart, a professor at 
the University of Breslau, delivered S course of 
lectures at Zurich, intended for the glorification of 
Karl iVrarx, but he commenced witli this admission : 
“A perusal of the writings of Marx and Engels 
since the complete development of their idfeas, that 
is from 1847 to 1883, presents the intellectual 
heritage which they have bequeathed to us, at first 
sight, .as a disordered confusion of the fnosi con- 
flicting conceptions. It represents an extremely 
heavy pot-pourri *'of contradictory doctrines.’* 
Neverthelt^ss, as a conscientious disciple, he adds 
that “at the end of half a century after its con- 
ception, w^e are still in search of the true meaning 
of the profound, significance of his doctrujg^ In 
his reslh-ss desire* for orthodoxy he pffts forw^ard 
t+ie view that ‘*Marx and Engels were not alw^ays 
consistent Maj^xists, either in theory or in 
practice.” • 

M. J. Bourdeau did not exaggerate when he 
observed that Marxism includes three .doctrines, 
the “hermetic,” which itsiaythors alpne possessed, 
and of w^hich Herr .Kautsky, the great Marxist 
theologian, and editor of the “Neue Zeit,” is 
perhaps one of the few’ surviving depositaries, if 
we admit that Engels did not carry the secret with 
him to the graie; an “esoteric” •doctrine upon 
w^hich a small Ifand of doctors and disciples 
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wont to comment i and finally an “exoteric” doc- 
trine for the purposes of propaganda and of public 
meetiiijgs. 

In point of fact, iViarx was the propagator of 
at least three different Socialisms : — 

1. The Socialism which is called scientific, 
yhe Social Revolution was the “natural 
necessity” of the struggle of the two classes, 
the increasingly numerous and increasingly 
wretched proletarians and the increasingly 
rich and decreasingly numerous capitalists. 

2. Theatrical Socialism. The Revolution which 

• is to call forth a volcanic explosion. 

3. Opportunist Socialism, promoting limitation 
of the hours of labour, minimum wages, 
weekly day* of rest, etc. 

The majority <ff Socialists imitate Karl Marx 
and profess alf three forms, despite the contradic- 
tions which they involve. Herr Werner Sombart 
desired “a psychological foundation for social 
development, to whicli Karl Marx has har<;lly paid 
attention.” 

We are only /amiliar wirti this psychological 
foundation througli the programmes, declarations 
and declamations of the wSocialist leaders. With 
regard to France, their most marked characteristics 
arc c'vhected in my “Conuklie Sccialiste.” They 
proceed hy means of antitheses, after the manner 
of Louis Blanc. Private property is accompanied 
by misery. Therefore it must be abolished. 
There are people who find it inconvenient to pay 
their rent. Therefore houses must be owned by 
the Statf*. There are people who are in want of 
work. Thepffore the State must possess itself of 
all the means of production.and supply everybody 
with work ! Here are some people who are richer 
than others. Therefore the State must possess 
itself of all wealth. This is the .agenda at political 
aiafl election* meetings, garncihed with a few 
^Pleasantries such as are calculated to flatter the low 
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instincts of greed and covetousness. In surrender- 
ing themselves to the psycholog*ical exploitation of 
the pilgrims w^o are seejcing the Socialist Mecca,, 
expert Socialists are merely follovying, the "course 
adopted by Marx. 

Herr Werner Sombart, after recognising his 
obscurities and incoherences, concludes by parsing 
fhe following eulogy upon him: “The# work of 
Karl Marx has been to abolish cant in the political 
and social sphere.” It has certainly not abolished 
metaphor. In the ” Communist Manifesto ” he 
speaks of the “frozen wave of calculating egoism, “ 
and twenty years later ill “Das Kapital” he 
repeats in various forms the sentence "^‘capital is 
dead labour that, vampire-like, only lives by suck- 
ing livmg labour, and lives the more, the more 
labour it sucks”^ — a metaphor which will only 
impress those who still believe in ghost stories. 

Karl Marx talks of the “habitual charlatanism 
and pretended science” of Proudhon. Yet both 
adopt the same method, the same boldnit^ss of assev- 
eration and the same subtlety as regards verbal 
distinction^. If Protidhon bases, the whole of his 
“Contradictions Economiques” upon a sentence of 
Jean Baptiste Say's, and Lassalle constructs the iron 
law of wages upon a sentence of Ricardo’s, Karl 
Marx bases the whole of his system upon iyx:<wxlo's 
statement^ that profits rise or fall in exfJtt propor- 
tion to the rate of wages. He also repeats with 
approval Ricardo’s statement that if you lower the 
cost of maintenance by lowering the price of food 
and raiment, you will find that wages will end 
by falling, despite a considerable increase in the 
demand for labour. * r 

“Scientific Socialism,” therefore, has no real 
existence from the historical, economic or 
psychological point of view. •The facts which 
have unfolded themselves during the last^*^sixty 

1 Das Kapital^ i., clap. x. 
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years have been in contradiction with the theories 
of the “Communist Manifesto.” The followers of 
Marx- are obliged to recognise the obscurities, 
incohesences and contradictions of his work. 
Nevertheless they recapitulated his dogmas at the 
Erfurt Congress in 1891, and declined to renounce 
them, while at the Liibeck Congress in 1901 Bebel 
secured the condemnation of Bernstein by 203 vote^ 
to 31. 

The Socialists have been forced to rbandon their 
scientific pretensions, for science has but one 
object, the search after truth ; and their professors, 
fincjing themselves between the necessity of 
admitting either their ignorance or their want of 
faith, sacrifice their morality to their desire to pre- 
serve their reputation for perspicacity. While 
admitting that the “iron law of wages” was still 
a subject of discussion at the Gotha Congress, they 
said that this was merely by way of a political 
concession to the followers of Lassalle. And yet 
Liebknecht said, at the Breslau Congress, that 
Marx* work is capable of the most (Conflict- 
ing interpretations. These ^ire indeed singular 
scientific conditions. M. Charles Andler asserts 
that “all Socialistic doctrine renounces the claim 
to be considered as a science. A man is only a 
Socialist by conviction or by sentiment. An ideal 
is incapabje of demonstration^** M. Georges 
Sorel*s conclusion is that “Socialists arc wrong ia 
trying to form a scientific party.’* He reminds 
them that the Chyrch has be^* hampered by 
making its theological dcKtrines jointly and 
severally answerable for supernatural propositions. 
“Everyofte,** he contiyues, “recognises that a 
strict revision of the doctrine bequeathed by Marx 
and Engels is required.*’ 

The German Socialists claim to be the sole 
observers of social evolution. On proceeding to 
ven^ their assertions, w’^e firil the following 
r^lts ; — 
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(1) Lassalle's 'Hron law of wages** is a 
deduction from a propoeition of Ricardo, 
^vhich is belied by^he facts. 

(2) Karl Marx' theory of sttrplus labour is* 
derived from the same proposition of 
Ricardo: his theory of value is merely a 
plagiarism of a mutilated definition of 

• Ricardo's measure of value. t 

(j) The theory of a social dichotomy 'contained 
in the Communist Manifesto" is a propo^ 
sition devoid of all reality. 

(jf) All the fundamental conceptions of Ger- 
man Socialism are d priori conceptipns 
which are not in accordance withdhe facts." 

The ^ounde^s and leaders of Socialist schools of 
thought have not sought after scientific truth for 
its own sake; they have all made truth subordinate 
to certain political conceptions. 
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COLLECTIVIST ORGANISATION 




ICHAI^TER I 

Collectivist Organis.ajtiom and its Economic 
Conditions 

I. 

i. Centralisation of all the means of production in the 

hands of the State — Schoeffle — “The Quintessence of 
Socialism''. 

ii. The Alpha and Omega of Soci?Hsm — Common 
property — Equality of all producers — All property 
private except property in goods employed in produc- 
tion — Abolition of money — Distribution of labour — 

•The artistic professions — Bebel and “the executive" 
— Allui^ment and coercion — Condemnation to death 
by starvation. 

iii. Existing government monopolies — Schoeffle's hypo- 
thesis — Waste. 

iv. Remuneration of labour — The time of social labour 

— Complicafted accounts : How are they to be ascer- 
tained ? — The artist and the right to work — 
Imporsibility of identifying the hour of labour — 
Purchasing power — Everyone will not receive remun- 
eration — Deductions from the integral product of 
labour. • 

v. Arts and trades which supply luxuries- -Literature 
and thh drama. 

vi. Abolition of commerce — Foreign purchases — 
Imports — Abolition of a portion of exports. 

vii. Four t;)pes of distribution — Slibjective demand — 
Subjective and objective limits — Abolition of certaiA 
classes of demand by the State. 

Karl Marx, Engels, Jules Guescfe and Paul La- 
fargue carefully guarded themselves against repro- 
ducing the Utopias of More, Campanella, Morelly 
and Cabtft. Bebel wa^ once questioned by a 
deputy belonging to the centre party with regard 
to the organisation of collectivist society. His 
answer was : “ Do you think I am so indiscreet as 
to ask^.you for details of your Paradise?” Never- 
thele^ Bebel himself in his book, “Die Frau und 
dej/Socialismus,” has attempted to construct a pic- 
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ture of the so,dety of the future which has involved 
him in some severe reprityands. * 

Herr SchoefFI*^", a gentli^Tian from Wurtemberg, 
who was professor of political e('ohomy at the 
University of Tiibinc^en and afterwards *at Vienna 
from i860 to 1868, and Austrian Minister of Agri- 
culture and Commerce from February 7th to Octo- 
ber 30th, 1 87 It finally retired to Stuttgar^, an^ in 
1874 published a work in four bulky volumes 
entitled “ Bau und Leben des socialen Korpers” 
(structure and life of the social body) in which he 
entirely assimilated the social body to, a biological 
organism. A part of it he devoted to an examina- 
tion of the working of collectivist society according 
to the Gospel of Marx. This has been published 
separately and sold by tens of thousands, under the 
title of the “Quintessence of Socialism.’’ 

11 . 

Bebel says that every individual will select the 
occupation in which he desires to be employed; 
the large number of kinds of labour Will permit of 
the satisfaction of the most various desires. But if 
there should be a surplus in orfe kind and an in- 
sufficiency in others, the executive “will adjust the 
mritter and repair the inequality.” Accordingly, 
the distribution, of labour can only be effected by 
authorit]f, otherwise the more agreeaWe and least 
Exhausting occupations will attract everyone, while 
those which ar^ difficult and dangerous will be 
avoided. In order to obtain workers for the latter, 
they must be remunerated on a higher scale. Will 
the executive have recourse to this means of attract- 
ing labour? If it does, the/emunerationXaf labour 
will no longer be equal and we sha'il revert to the 
combinations of capitalist society. What will 
become of the difference between the industrious 
and the lazy, the|intelligent and the stupid Bebel 
replies boldly that there will be no such diffehunces, 
because the distinctions which we associate witKVhe 
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conception of thepi will have ceased ,0 exist. 

Sghoeffle attempts (ch^p. viii. p. 90) to reconcile 
collectivism and private property. The individual 
wall begranud the right toexercise thrift and to own 
private property, and even the right of inheritance 
as regards goods employed in production. He does 
not develop this proposal, but we may infer that iTe 
would aMow the ownership of a picture and the 
right to leave it by will. But can it he sold? No, 
for there we fall back into capitalist society, even 
if its value be only paid in the form of remunera- 
tion for labour. 

Some cojlectivists support the retention of money 
— a dangerous concession, for, if it be of a good 
standard it ma^ be saved, put on one side and 
developed into capital. Schoeffle makes no such 
concession and will permit no one to acquire any- 
thing but remuneration or vouchers for labour. • 

Karl Marx did not concern himself with the in- 
centives ^-o action which are to be placed befcire men 
in communistic society, and his followers carefully 
evade the question. When, they do attempt to 
deal with it the\^ fall into grotesque errors, like 
M. Jaur^^s. Herr Kautskv asks himself how the 
workman is to be made to take an interest in bis 
work, and he can find no incentive other than the 
force of habit. Like mechanical tovs, meo will do 
the same thing every day because thev did it the day 
before. This is merely teaching tricks to animals, 
the organisation of,reflex action causing the indi- 
vidual to do mechanically to-morrow what he did 
yesterday. This is not a discovery of scientific 
socialisr»^ (he organiser.sof armies and of churches 
discovered it long ago and ery ployed it as a means 
of discipline under the sanctions of allurement and 
coercion ; allurement by preferments, decorations 
and hanorary and material distinctions, and 
coercsfbn by means of more or less cruel and 
vi^^brous punishments. Bebel dxlares that “a 
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man who wil| not work shall not^have the right to 
eat/* ^his is being condemned to deaths by 
starvation. And a man vipo does les^ work tfian, 
in the opinion of the executive, he ought, to dd, will 
have to be put upon a restricted diet, so that the 
collectivist ideal ends in servile labour. 

III. ^ 

Schoeffle cites government monopolies,* such as 
the post office, telegraphs, and in some countries 
railways, carried on by the State, etc., as argu- 
ments in favour of collectivism, but he realises that 
the manner of their administration Vnay inspire 
some distrust, and takes care to point out that 
government works arc entirely different in an in- 
dividualistic and in a communistic State. Managers 
and workers in State factories have, in fact, nc 
interest in economical production for the good of 
*the State, but it would be otherwise if everyone 
were to receive the greater remuneration in accord- 
ance as, others perform more work in ^11 classes of 
production. 

Thus, under a collectivist dispensation, fishermen 
are desperately bent on their occilpation during the 
icy winter nights, because they say to themselves, 
“we must work with energy in order to add a dozer 
baskets of fish to the social wealth.*’ The navvies 
will say, •“we mufS work a little faster»in order tc 
increase the social wealth by a cubic metre per day.*’ 
And the fisherr^fan and the navvy will understanc 
that they must both giv(‘ the rwaximuni of produc- 
tion without knowing whether they will reap an\ 
immediate advantage therebv. 

So far we find waste inwall collectivist "brganisa- 
tions. In France eve^ry soldier receives a bowl o 
bread, the inferior quality of which has beer 
pointed out by M. Fleurent. «But all soldiers dc 
not possess the saKSlie appetite. There are ccj*npanies 
in which 200 or 300 kilos of bread per week r^air 
uneaten, and are sold to contractors at low priS^s 
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At this rate 172,000 kilogrammes bread per 
annum are wasted by a regiment, amd part of that 
which is consumed is ^ised to wipe badly washed 
plates, spo6n^, knives tend forks. Watch these 
soldiers peeling potatoes; their common interest 
would be that it should be done properly, yet the 
majority do it in a way which increases the waste 
to an absurd extent. Schoeffle does not explain ^by 
what mfeans the collectivist State will prevent waste. 

IV. 

Schoeffle sees a system of remunerating labour 
hv means .of labour tickets or vouchers, for he 
realises t^at it is impossible to abolish rewards as 
an incentive to action ; he also retains exchange of 
commodities \^hen produced. But how is the price 
to be determined? He applies Marx’ formula of 
value ^in its entirety. 

The prices of social products are to be determine^! 
by the cost of labour; labour is to be determined 
accordi/ig to the time of social labour fixed by a 
process, the simplicity of which no one can fail to 
admire. If a district requires 20,000 hectolitres of 
wheat and has to employ 100,000 days of socially 
organised labour in order to produce it, each 
hectoliti^e will be worth VI/oaT 5 days of labour. 
This value will have currency even if indivia\ials 
may have^evoted 10 or 20 dayj 0i indivjpual labour 
to the production of a hectolitre of wheat. Tjiis 
amounts in a year to 300,000,000 days, socially 
organised, which, if the day conj?!sts of eight hours, 
will represent 2,460,000,000 social hours of labour. 
The sum total of all the necessary social wealth 
produced under public management would likewise 
have a total#value of 2*400,000,000 hours of labour. 
The hours of labour = ? of collective 

annual labour, apd should be the general measure 
of value and 2,400,000,000 nominal labour-units 
sh'^hld be landed to the worfcers in the form of 
^certificates, vouchers, or cheques, representing 
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labour, in orSler tliat these same workers might pur- 
chase the totU produce of the collective labour at 
the public stores, amounting to a corresponding 
value of 2,400,000,000 hofjrs of labour. Public 
departments of administration woifld give credit 
for work done, 6x the value of the product accord- 
ing to tlie ascertained cost of production in terms 
of labour-time, deliver cheques on account of work 
when registered, and hand over products' against 
these cheques at the rates based upon the cost of 
social labour (pp. 75-76). 

After setting forth this excellent system, wSchoeffle 
raises two questions : — . ^ , 

(1) . Is the premiss, according to «5V'hich the 

social cost of labour is the measure of value 
'of wealth, accurate from tite point of view 
of theory ? 

(2) . Can the socialist State, as a whote, deal 

with the enormous system of social 
accounts which would be necessary, and 
could it make an accurate asj^essfnent of 
unequal labours according to units of 
social labour-(ime, from (he point of view 
of practice. 

No doubt this dispensation would form a triumph 
for^the accountants, but it is fair to ask how these, 
and a fortiori the* nersems interested, could know 
whether tf^e measuK* of the hour of •labour of 
iJ^ really the correct measure. But 
this figure, whi(i\, is high as it stands, is insignifi- 
cant when compared with actual facts. It is applied 
to the production of ro,ooo hectolitres of corn. But 
the average production in France, which i^ insuffi- 
cient to satisfy the demand V)fc the consumers, is at 
least 120 million hectc#litres. Applying to this 
the unit of the labour-hour, we have, therefore, 
> or a unit of 288 tfillions of labour- 
hours. But how ii this unit of 288 trillions to be 
fixed ? By dividing up the quantity* of corn prev 
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duced? But is the production m efery year and 
in every place identical with the nun oer of labour- 
hours which have beerA devoted to if? A drought 
wheij the c©rn is ripenmg will reduce the" quantity 
of corn and consequently the value of the labour- 
hour. ^If the harvest be abundant, the value of the 
labour-hour is increased. But there may have been 
an, abundant harvest in one locality and a bad one 
in ano^»her. How then is the equality of labour- 
hours to be ascertained? In order to do so, it 
would be necessary to wait until the harvest was 
gathered and measured. What would be the value 
<jf the labour-hour during this period? No doubt 
it wouldjie that of the preceding year, but suppos- 
that the harvest in the preceding year was good, 
while that of*the present year is bad, and that the 
labour-liour of the preceding year continues to be 
takea as the unit, a value will be attributed to it 
which is quit(» devoid of reality. . 

This labour-hour cannot be identical from one 
harver^t to another, neither can it be identical as 
between different localities. • 

Can it be the same in die level country of the 
North of France and on the edge of a moor in 
And if the labour-hour cannot be 
for the same product, how can it be identi- 
fied as between different ones? Is the labour-hour 
of the la.bourer in Lower IVittnny identical with 
that of a skilled mechanic? Is the artist tp be 
entitled to demand vouchers for his labour-hours 
if there be no one able or wiIRng to purchase his 
pictures ? Will not the “executive’' point out to him 
that he has no claim because he has been engaged 
in treeless toil ? Ip Uiat evegt we find him bereft of 
his right V) work. Cai\ he appeal? And while 
his appeal is pending, how is he to live? He will 
be told that “there are too many artists, and that 
the 5tate cannot undertake tov^ive them all voucher? 
for their w6rk in proportion to the time which they 


Brittany ? 
identified 
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have spent i4frrfht of their canvases.” But I must 
live. Certainly, then come and work at the 
account^. But I have no head for figures. There 
is a canal being <excava ted £ go and work as a aavvy. 
But that is not my profession. So rfiuch*the worse 
for you, we have nothing else to offer you, and if 
you don’t do as we suggest, you will receive no 
vouchers for work. Then I shall die of starvation. 
So much the worse for you. And if I blister my 
hands at the t^nth shovel-full, and if at the end of 
two or three hours I am unable to budge, am I to 
receive a voucher for labour equal to that of the 
man who has shifted eleven cubic metres in li^is 
day^s work? 

This question will not arise only in the case of the 
artist, it ‘will arise in that of the weaver of Lyons, 
the ribbon-weaver of Saint Etienne, the goldsmith, 
the printer, and of persons of every occupation; 
it will arise in the case of agricultural labourers, for 
they do not work three hundred days in the year 
and have periods when w’ork is stopped ; will 
they receive vouchers on the days when tne snow is 
on the ground and they are obliged to stay at 
home ? 

Is the value of the labour-hour identical ^or each 
individual? Are not people skilful and unskilful, 
quick and slow ? ^ 

Finally the cost* of labour is only on^ factof in 
the net cost of a commodity, and if the net cost is 
an objective elerneht in its value, there are two 
others — the demand, and the purchasing power of 
the consumer. 

Purchasing power is to be regulated by the num- 
ber of vouchers for work ri^aived by each' indi- 
vidual. But if these vouchers only correspond with 
the time occupied without being represented by an 
exchangeable product, what is theiV possessor to do 
with them? 

Again everyone will not receive vouchers for 
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labour in order to live ; children wifi folm an excep- 
tion, as will also nvomen who do no^ work in the 
pubKc workshops. Stilf less will the aged receive 
theni,.thej^ w^ill have to b# supported at the expense 
of the active population. Everyone, therefore, w'ill 
not receive, in the form of vouchers for labour, “ the 
integral product of his labour.” 

The administrative department charged with tile 
distribution of work would begin by providing for 
the departmental expenses and thv. expenses of 
regulating the accounts of the remuneration 
to be credited to each worker, which would be 
hegvy; the’ expenses of government would be 
onerous ia proportion to the multiplicity of its 
functions and the actual cost of national defence, 
police, and of the administration of justice would 
continue to fall upon labour so long as the whole of 
humanity remains unconverted to collectivism and 
human nature remains unchanged. • 

V. 

Collectivist society would abolish the arts and 
trades which supply luxuries. Art is the result of 
individual effort, ^nd those ^'ijp devote themselves 
to it, are induced to do so by their natural tastes 
and also^by resulting advantages in the shape of 
reputation and emolument. No doubt there are 
who fail and are obliged /enounge the pur- 
suit of their youthful aspirations, but there remains 
a minority of those who succeed, and who is to dis- 
criminate between those who «re to make the 
attempt and thosS who are to be debarred from 
competition? The “prix de Rome” was instituted 
in the Jime of Colbert. How many of the number 
of artists whe have gdii^ed it arid of those who have 
developed their art outside formulae consecrated by 
official sanction, Jiave left a decisive mark upon 
art? State, the municipalities and repre- 

sentatives of the collective principle generally will 
twy pictures or statues, for such objects represent 
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capital pos^essdd of purchasing power and are not 
to be toleratVd as the objects of private or individual 
ownership. ^The artist must, therefore, bring his 
taste into conformity witjp that of the^distriliutor of^’ 
commissions, as he is already restrkined by official 
commissions. But he will no longer be able to fall 
back upon the patronage of individuals whose in- 
fluence rccicts more or less tardily and effectually 
upon the public administration of the fint“arts, and 
whose mistali'es of the past and the present give 
some indication of those which are likely to be com- 
mitted in the future when deprived of this stimulant. 

But what of literature aqd the drama? \yill 
there be newspapers and booksellers’ sfeops carried 
on by private enterprise? That is impossible, for 
these ai*e capitalistic enterprises, admitting of “the 
exploitation of man by man,” since they employ 
w’age-earners, from the scene-shifter to tl'fce tenor, 
the leading lady and the masters of literature. 
There will, therefore, be only official journals, and 
these can contain only articles in accord#. nee witfi 
official 'politics, economy, and science; there will 
be only official bookj, and consequently all spon- 
taneity of thought, all criticism»and all new ideas 
will be prohibited. Will the authors of official 
plays be allowed to portray indi\ idual inierests and 
passions in opposition to official regulations, or to 
expose tUe grieVafices of persons wh4) have* 
deprived of work or of sustenance because they 
ha\e displeased those who are charged with dis- 
tributing them ? There woul<j be no room in a 
collectivist society for an Aristophanes or even a 
Moli^re, and the great passions as evoked by 
Corneille would be carefylly banished, for they 
might divSturb the order, the tranqilillity and the 
harmony of the comrhunistic ant-hill. 

VI. 

There are to bfe no more exchanges, more 
markets, and no more prices. How tfien is the State 
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to estimate the net cost of its products! Although 
Germany may have the honour of lining the first 
collectivist country, it will not be able ♦o grow 
cotton* and coffee on the ^anks of the Spree. Its 
government will, therefore, be obliged to make pur- 
chases abroad, to pay for them in cash, and to 
circulate in the capitalist groove. France has 
reached the stage of producing refined articles sucfli 
as her wines and her brandies. Where will be the 
customers, in a collectivist society, to pay the prices 
necessary to cover the cost of their production ? 
Ideal equality will remain far to seek. I have 
hoard a socialist ask, •* Will collectivism change the 
soil and tlte sunshine of Medoc?'’ No, but wine 
does not come into existence of its own accord, the 
vine-stocks and* the conditions of soil and 01 climate 
do not producff fine harv(‘sts spontaneously, but 
need tdhe properly utilised, and require an annual 
expenditure upon the cost of cultivation; and 
subordinate officials witliout a direct interest are 
not the*mep to apply the required attention to this 
kind of production. The export of these ^products 
is indispensable to France, •but a Iiome market is 
necessary if they* are to attain to the perfection 
which distinguishes them, and inasmuch as there 
is no place for it in the organisation of collectivist 
soci^y on a basis of equality, th^y will disappear. 
* ne inventh^e genius of the dre^smakers^^Of the Rue 
do la Paix and of thv large milliners’ establishmerfts 
is stimulated by French ladies ^)f fashion. In a 
collectivist society^ these must disappear, and all 
this portion of the economic activity of the nation 
must vanish. Puritan collectivists may say, in 
agreement with thoSv' ^vho profess a more or less 
defined ideal of religious asecticism, “So much the 
better; we see no necessity for those occupations 
which fLve an element of waste and speculate upon 
feminine vamty.” 

The future is not for the monks of the Thebaid 
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or the Scotch ’Puritans, and the French, of all 
nations, are^ undoubtedly the least disposed to be 
seduced by such prospects, for they have always 
had a horror of a morose and wearisdme existence.' 
The wildest of collectivist ladies would protest if 
their huvsbands were to condemn them to" wear the 
uniform of the Salvation Army. 

But collectivists v.ould succeed no better .-than 
protectionists in making France self-sufficing. She 
is obliged to buy raw material and articles of food 
abroad and to pay for them with the produce of her 
own industries. In 1906 and 1907 we imported 
thirteen classes of articles to an amo'imt of more 


than 100 million of francs each, 

viz. 



MllUonB of 

fraueg. 


1.906 

1907 

Wool 

533.1 

380.4 

Coal and Coke 

361.2 

441.5 

Raw cotton 

,358.9 

T40,7 

Raw silk 

345.5 

429.1 

Oilseeds 

231.2 

272.8 

Cereals (including malt) 

221.3 

"225.6 

Hides and furs 

199.6 

224.2 

Timber and wood 

172.6 

183.5 

Copper 

-164.7 

155.3 

Machinery 

148.4 

153.1 

Rubber and gutta-percha 

120.3 

109.4 

Wine 

102.5 

104.4 

Coffee^ 

101.8 

103vp^ 


^ These thirteen articles represent 3,420 millions 
or 55 per cent, of the total of our imports in 
1907, In 1907 %.e imported 251,900 tons of wool, 
while the French flocks only produced 40,000. 
Would a collectivist society be able to decline to 
import wool from Australia and La Plata ? ,, Would 
it have cotton grown in La Beauce?- “Grow it in 
the colonies,” some collectivist will say. But 
England, which possesses India, has not been able 
to grow cotton of ^ong fibre there, and continues to 
supply herself principally from the jUnited States, 
which in their turn import cotton from Egypt. 
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• 'f , 

Collectivist society involves the abolition of the 
silk trade, an indifstry for the supply/)! a luxury. 
, Would it ensure that the ores gotten in France 
should*be suffic^‘ent for hcine consumption ? Would 
it discover a sufficient pro'luction of skins and of 
raw hides? Would it forbid the importation of 
common timber and of copper? Would it allow 
Frante to import no machinery? Bold as we may 
be, no collectivist would venture to reply that he 
wished to make France a country more completely 
closed to foreign trade than Japan before the revolu- 
tion of 1868. But how do we pay for these im- 
ports? Here is a list of the fourteen articles whose 
export in 1^06 and 1907 exceeded too millions: — 



Millionfl 

of francfl. 


1906 

1907 

Textiles, silks 

307.8 

355.6 

Texi-iles, cotton 

306.0 

352.3 

Raw wool and yarn 

273.0 

266.2 

Textiles, woollen 

224.9 

245.0 

Win^ 

196.0 

228.1 

Fancy ^oods and Parisian 


• 

novelties 

184.0 

218.2 

Raw silk and yarn • . 

172.3 

197.3 

Skins and furs 

153.1 

158.8 

Linent^nd clothes 

140.9 

150.4 

Motor-cars 

137.9 

144.4 

Millinery and artificial flowers 

124.9 

132.5 

l!eather,r dressed 

• 122.2 

^ 122.3 

Chemical products 

120.3 

118.8 

Metal goods and tools 

114.8 

106.3 


The export of these fourteen ^articles in 1907, 
yields a total of 2,786 millions, or 50 per cent, of 
the total exports. Of these fourteen, ten are manu- 
facture;! articles, whilf woollens, worsteds and 
chemicals are also to a great extent manufac- 
tured. They include one article of food, wine, 
which is an articles of luxury to the great majority 
of the Ituman race. 

Collectivist .society must needs renounce all in- 
dustry connected with dressmakinp- and millinery 
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for ladies, fc^r who would manage establishments 
of this kind jiinder a collectivist ^dispensation, and 
where \/oiild be their customers wherj the level of 
equality for all had been f reached ? ^ 

The disappearance of the customers ih the home 
markets would involve the disappearance d? foreign 
customers, and this would entail the elimination 
ot one of the elements in the national activity. 
Would a collectivist society undertake the manu- 
facture and ^ale of silk stuffs, fancy goods, 
and Parisian novelties, linen-drapery, millinery 
and artificial flowers? And if we had been under 
a collectivist regime, would the motor "car industry 
have been developed in France? 

The problem that suggests itself, then, is this. 
How will a collectivist society pav for such of the 
raw materials and foodstuffs as it requires as are 
produced abroad ? ' 

VII. 

We have seen the difficulties involved in the 
distributjon of labour : are the difficulties connected 
with the distribution of products and of profits less 
considerable ? 

There are, four types of distribution : — ^ 

(1) Absolute mechanical equality, allotting to 

1 each individual articles of consumption of 

equal quality. 

(2) Hiefhrchical ^distribution, accoraing to tne” 
" services rendered by each individual, after 

making a cfleduction of the portion required 
bv a sinking fund, and the improvement of 
the means of production. 

Allocation according to requirements without 
regard to sen. dees rendered. 

(4) Distribution in equal parts of profits, leaving 
to each individual the choice of the method 
of consuming them to which he mqv apply 
them. 


l Professor Bly, “l^ociaUflme.** 
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The programme of rhe Gotha Congress (1875) 
adopts the third type by recognising “an equal 
right for eacl^^ individual to receive out of the fruits 
of the <^ommon^ labour thge part necessary for the 
satisfaction of his reasonable requirements/’ The 
programme of the Erfurt Congress (1891) found 
the question so embarrassing that it abstained 
from* mentioning it. But did this cause its dis- 
appearance? Who is to determine what are 
reasonable requirements? They are subjective 
and have two limitations — one a subjective and 
indeterminate one, the imagination ; the other one 
objpctive> in the shapes of purchasing power. 

Is purchasing power to fix the limit of require- 
ments? In that case what is the distinction as 
compared with capitalist societv? If a woman is 
unable to supply herself with diamonds and dresses 
according to her fancy, because she lacks the means 
by which to obtain them, she will say, “This is ns 
it was under the capitalist regime. 

Schoeffle recognises that the State could sup- 
press requirements which appeared to if to he 
hurtful by abstaining from producing the articles 
which it would condemn. So vegetarians like 
Baltzer declared themselves to be Socialists in the 
hope that^ the State would condemn the whole 
world to abstain from meat. 



CHAPTER IJ 

The jClasS War and Political Conditions 

i. The class war — “The |) proletariat^ as the ruling 
class'" — The art to command and the spirit of 
discipline — Monasteries and barracks with women 
and children — Electoral rights — Parties — A policy 
of spoliation — Substitution of political for eco|jomic 
competition — No one will work except on* the requi- 
sition and |or the profit of his opponents. 

ii. Socialists and the State — Peru and Paraguay — 
Fierceness of the political struggle. 

L 

• t 

The class war, says the “Communist Mani- 
festo,” must result in the abolition of classes, 
but it tvill establish “the proletariat as the rulingf 
class” (§52). Accordingly, if the proletariat be a 
ruling class, there will be a class which oppresses 
*and a class which is oppressed. The classes will 
not have disappeared, they will merely have 
changed their positions. The “Communist 
Manifes?io” makes it a supreme consWeration to 
“centralise the mean^ of production in the hands 
of the State.” (§52). 

There will be at least two classes, one consisting 
of officials to distribute the burdens and "the results 
ot labour, the other of the drudges to execute their 
commands. Such, a dispensation woijd nofSw^jf^ 
v;ith it social peace, for political would take the 
place of economic competition. 

So far only *'three means of calling human 
activity into being have been recognised, those of 
coercion, allurement and remuneration. Coercion 
is servile labour — work, or strike. The ^ allure- 
ment of high office, decoratfons, rank or a crown 
may complete the coercion ; we see the two 
employed together in the schoojs, the Church and 
the Army. Their^^ success implies two ccmdkions, 
on the one hand the art to command, and on the 
other the spirit of discipline. But what are these? 
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« 

They are the conditions which underlie the military 
spirit, founded apon respect for fL hierarchy. 
Order, in ^ Communist Society, requit*es the 
virtues of convents and ot. barracks. But establish- 
ments of this kind consume without producing, 
and havfi furthermore eliminated the question of 
women and children. 

In. a collectivist society will there be citizens 
with electoral rights ? Presumably ; but the ballot 
is but an instrument for classifying parties, so that 
there will be parties, majorities and minorities; 
parties which will attain to power and others which 
win be in opposition. . 

Karl Masx says that he makes no pretension to 
change human nature. But unless human^nature 
be changed, competition will be the more fierce in 
proportion as the party in power, disposing of all 
the rescujrces of life, succeeds in appropriating all 
the advantages to itself and imposing all the bur-* 
dens upon itr. opponents. This means a policy of 
spoliation in its mOvSt aggravated form. The 

question wifll be to ascertain who is to work and 
who is to reap the benefit. There will be a servile 
class and a clas?^ which obtains the benefit of 
their labour. Economic will give place to political 
competition, and the best method of acquiring wijl 
be, not to produce and to exchange, but to 
and to extort. Collective ownership will 
f^nd in a retrogression of productive civilisationr 
towards civilisation on a w^arlike basis. The 

party in power wiH distribute /profits in such a 
manner that no one wall work except on the 
requisition and for the profit of his opponents. 

/ , • ?I. • 

Schoeffle (p. 52) is justified in reproaching 
Socialists wath being the enemies of the State. 
Since Kift-l Marx’ time they hate substituted the 
term “Society”, for “the State.” What difference 
does this make? The object of aH. their aims, and 

•r 
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of all the articles in their programmes is to 
increase the powers of the State* and to entrust it 
with the care of the national economic fife. “When 
the unified organisation of labour shall* have 
become a reality,” says Schoeffle, “the* organs of 
the Socialist State will be geared up in the high 
degree which was characteristic of the Middle 
Ages.” Every centralisation of powers is a •sup- 
porter of Socialism, and a Socialist Society can 
only be confined within rigid limits. 

A collectivist society could only work on the 
model of Peru under the domination of the Incas, 
or of Paraguay under that ’of the Jesuits.^ The 
struggle of humanity would be suppressed, except 
as between the leaders, and these would develop 
factions in their contentions for [Jower. In this 
stage of civilisation the existence of parties side by 
side would be impossible and the struggle could 
only terminate in the annihilation of the van- 
quished. 


1 Supra, Book 80 and 40. 



CHAPTER III ^ 

The* Deflections of ^ Administrative Organs 

Every public organisation becomes an end in itself — 
Private organisations subject to competition — 
Officialdom of the German Socialist party — Trade- 
•Union officials. 

Every organisation established for the promotion 
of a particular purpose rapidly forgets the object 
for which it is designed and becomes an object in 
itself, unless restrained by the permanent menace 
of* a hea\y responsibility. This state of mind 
attains its maximum intensity in public adminis- 
trative deparjments, in which officials and 
employees do not know whether they are made 
for the service or the service for them. It mani- 
fests itself in an army or a navy in which, the 
eventuality of war appearing far-off or even 
improb^bfe, too many officers forget that it is 
their business to prepare for it. and since* they are 
not kept pre-occupied by the fear of the sanction 
of the battlefield, their alitention is principally 
directed to the minor advantages of their profession 
in time o/ peace. For some, these consist of an 
existence undisturbed bv anxiety, combined with a 
goodji^and undisturbed admiyistratioi^ of their 
"commands; for others, the opportunity of employ- 
ing only a moderate degree of application to the 
discharge of their professional difties; for a certain 
number the zeal ?ind ability which will procure 
them promotion, while a very small number are 
pre-occupied exclusively with military activities. 

In i/idustrial organisations the same spirit would 
rapidly gain the upper hancf, were it not every day 
disturbed by com|:^etition. 

Among political organisations, the Gerrnan 
Social Democratic party has furnished a topical 
example. Charged with the administration of a 
Budget derived from the subscriptions of 400, ooc 
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paying members, its managers have forgotten that 
the party* is merely a means to an end : they have 
made the party fifii object in itself, sinc 4 it secured 
thern positions and rertiuneration^ and •have 
administered it in order to preserve it and ngt as an 
engine of war which runs the risk of self-destruction 
in •the performance of its work. Its leaders speak, 
but do not act, and their only fear Js fhat 
some movemer^jt may put their beautiful arrange- 
ment out of order. This attitude of mind^Vas well 
displayed at the Stuttgart Congress. The electoral 
defeat of 1906, says Rebel, has done u§ no harm. 
The party has increased its membership from 
384,000 to 530,000, and our subscriptioiTs in June 
amountfxl to 170,000 marks; and among the argu- 
ments put forward by them in ^opposition to 
Herv^'s theories, thev pointed to their personal 
security without any false shame. If this Ts their 
conception of their work when constituted as a 
revolutionary party, imagine how thev woijld have 
conceived it had thev been at the head oS a Govern- 
ment. They would have approved themselves as 
model Conservatives, ^without either activity or 
energy, except in opposition to those who might 
have threatened their positions. ^ 

Mr. and Mrs. wSidney Webb have told us of the 
increasing^^number of Trade I^nion officialii^and 
have shown us that the policy they ^arrv out'^is" 
influenced by their personal position rather than 
by the interests rff the members of the Unions.^ 
What collectivist is there whcf can imagine that, 
if the collectivist state became a reality, its leaders 
and officials would never act otherwise than with 
the object of attaining its frae ideal ? 


1 History of Tradf Unionism. 



.CHAPTER IV 

Tub, Impossibility of Cqllectivism 
S cheme — Negation preceejed by apology. 

In his Gospel of Collectivism, as propagated by 
the collectivists, Schoellle concluded by saying : 
“Socialism must be able and willing to modify, 
from foundation to coping-stone, its fundamental 
thesis that value results exclusively from the total 
amount of labour necessary to production. We 
think that this is not impossible, but this notion, 
as it has been hitherto formulated, reduces the cur- 
rent economics of Socialism to a mere LTopia“ 
(p. 78). 

Ten years l§ter, he published a pamphlet entitled 
“ Die aufsicnstlosigkeit der Socialdemokratie” 
(Perfection of vSocial IXMnocracy) in which he 
demonstrated the impossibility of the collectivist 
organisation which he had himself expounded.^ 

(1) . Collectivist production is impossible upon a 

democratic basis. It could only be directed 
by a hierarchical administration devoid of 
a democratic character, without liberty, 
equality or any guarantee against abuses of 

, pewer. 

(2) It suppresses nature and property : ' all 
matUTS of the same clgss are concentrated 
in a great social workshop working upon the 
principle of equal remuneration for the same 
time spent in labour, but'^with a democratic 
organisatiofi individuals impregnated with 
perpetual flattery would not submit to the 
sacrifices requisite to effect the economics 
necessary for this development of the means 
of production. Those who possessed them 
would not be disposed to share their surplus 
v/ith others. 


1 See an anatysia in ^'Les Progr^s de la Science 6conomi* 
ques,” by Maurice BUck. 
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(3) Supposing 'that it were possible to concen- 
trate in one body all the branches -of 
pr&ductfon^ on the basis of uni^^rm labbur 
and a uniform estimate of the time of labour 
and to set up compete local factories, that 
would be to act contrary to all exjlerience 
in industrial matters. 

{4) An increase of production could only t^ike 
place subject to the following conditions : 
(a) strict administration, and (b) ai/increase 
in the activity of the workers. Now 
democracy cannot admit of compulsion and 
would have nothing with which to replace 
profits, risks and graduated wag^ys, so that 
there would be no initiative, no responsi- 
bility, no interest and no motive for action. 

(5) Social democracy has not discovered a 
method of apportioning to each indwidual 
the exact value of his social labour, 

^S) If each individual be remunerated in propor- 
tion to the social value of hjis '•labour, 
ine*quality must reappear. 

(7) But collectivists at the same time promise a 
distribution of products according to require- 
ments. This is contradictory, but only 
one thing could be more impracticable, that 
is to declarf all requirements to be eqi^l. 

(8) Dem6cratic collectivism claims* to abolish 

• “the exploitation of man by man,“ but the 

collectivist ^dispensation would involve the 
organisation of the exploitation of labour as 
distributed by the agents o^ the party in 
power, without recourse to any remedy for 
its abuse than to ovegtjjrow it. In proceed- 
ing to the controj of the hours of labour, in 
fixing the normal quantities of products, in 
reducing complex to si ns pie labour by a 
method of csficulation, the triumphant para- 
sites of Socialism would set. about their 
work in a snirit so far retpoveH from one of 
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fraternity as to make Mars;* vampire capital 
assume a bighly respectable appearance. 

(9) Collet tivism claims to abolish over^produc- 
.tion and want, but theorists' will not explain 
how they propose to prevent good or bad 
harvests in the vineyards, the orchards, the 
corn-fields, etc. 

Sfhoeffle’s conclusion is: “Democratic collectiv- 
ism is impossible and is unable to realise a single 
one of ik" economic promises.’’ 




BOOK VIII 


THE ACTUAL CLASS WAR 




CHAPTER I 

Strikes axd Trade Uwioxs 

• 

i. Economic ch3iracter of tVe strike. 

ii. Deviation from the normal exercise of the right to 
strike — Violence as a practical means of success — 
Weakness of the Government and of employers^ 
Amnesty — Strike tactics. 

iii. Privileges of Trade Unions in France in the 
pursuTvi of illicit objects — Legal doinination of the 
Trade Unions in England. 

iv. Officials and teachers — Offices are not created for 
. them, but for the public which pays them. 

The cla%s war manifests itself in actual 
practice in the shape of partial strikes, in a/iticipa- 
tion of the genefral strike which is to force bourgeois 
society to capitulate.^ 

• I 

I think it may be useful to recall certain elemen- 
tary notions relative to strikes. The strike is an 
economic phenomenon, depending upon the follow- 
ing principles : — 

(i). An individual ha^s the right to refuse to 
continue supplying an enterprise with his 
^ labour, just as an enterprise has the right 
to dismiss a workman, « 

(2T. If a workman has this nght, ^en, a hun- 
dred, a thousand, or •ten thousand have 
the right to act in the same manner. 

(3) . A strike is only legal W the strikers have 

observed •the obligation to give proper 
notices. Otherwise they are liable to be 
prosecuted and to pay damages. 

(4) . From the Vliy on which strikers have 

broken their contmct of labour they are 
free, but the establishment which they 

1 Yves Guyot, “La Tyrannic socialiete” (1898)—“ Les Prin- 
cipes de 89 et socialisme” (1894) — “La Comedie 80 cialiste“ 
(1897)— “Lee Confliisyle travail et leur solution’* (1993). 
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have Ifeft is equally released from all 
obligations with regard* to them. PVom 
the day^ on which strikers go <4ut on strike, 
they forfeit all the advantages acquired by 
them in resp&t of grades, gradual 
increases of wages and superannuation 
allowances. 

'These are the economic and judicial prinoiples 
upon which the normal right to strike is b^sed. 

II 

The normal exercise of the right to strike has 
been subjected to the following deviations : 

The strikers consider that the obligejlion to give 
notice ought to be observed by the employer, but 
not by the wage-earner, the sudden interruption of 
labour being, for the latter, involved in the right 
to strike. Fie considers that by taking the em- 
ployer by surprise he is performing an act of legiti- 
mate warfare; for he has been told, and believes, 
that the right, to strike is not the pacific exercise of 
the righf to break a contract of labour, but a fight 
— a conviction which has been encouraged by the 
weakness of several governments. Strike leaders 
have sufficient perspicacity to take into account the 
fact that deputies like to give way to 'sentiment, 
that ministers dread the accusation of shedding the 
blood of the pecjple, and that prefects are afraid of 
being made scapegoats in the event of anything 
untoward occurritj^g, and they redouble their provo- 
cations accordingly. The unhappy police are 
expected to maintain order, but upon condition of 
doing nothing of what is necessary in order to 
effect this object. > < „ 

Troops are sent to preserve order, but are kept 
in concealment, and, although the military regula- 
tions forbidding them to allow^ themselves to be 
disarmed are not repealed, both officers and privates 
know that they must suffer in silence and without 
a murmur. A series of experimliints has convinced 
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the strike leaders that everything* is permitted to 
therf>: if they commit offences or crimes in con- 
nection with a strike, they have tljc lienefll of all 
kinds of exten^iating circumstances. They fully 
appreciate their position,® and are able to exhibit 
themselves as conquerors and to inspire the work- 
men with legitimate confidence, seeing that their 
tactios and proceedings are justified by success. If 
the govq;fiment be obliged to institute a few prose- 
cutions, ao amnesty intervenes to’ stultify their 
results. The victims of the prosecutions know 
that repression is more apparent than real, and 
openly proclaim their 4 <nowledge. 

Pathetic jpeeches, appeals to conciliation, and all 
the vague and honeyed sentiments whicjj have 
emanated from the platform during the last twenty- 
five years with respect to everv strike of the 
slighteft importance, have ended, as was easily 
foreseen, and as I have ahvavs said they would, itf 
putting premiums upon violence, in organising 
the aggiTSsyve tactics of the strike leaders and in 
elevating those tactics, through the agencv of the 
leaders of the General Confederation of Labour, to 
the dignity of a system. 

Every time that the elementarv principles of law 
are* lost sfght of, similar results are arrived at. 
Those jRrho, at the present time, give way to such 
weakness, are applauded as go(id and sympathetic 
people. In point of fact, thev are plaving th^ 
game of resolute men who deri>^ their principal 
strength from the giildness of others, and they are 
not entirely exempt from responsibilitv for the 
brutality, pillage and sanguinarv encounters which 
have characterised cet;tain stril«es. If the Govern- 
ment had adwavs done its duty, the General 
Confederation of Labour would not be a power, 
and its jeaders wbuld not be^ able to talk of a 
general strike and of the right id damage industrial 
property and •plant with the cool impertinence in 
which they indulg^ themselyes. 
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In Ffancejthey all seem of ofJinion that the'law 
relating to trade unions confers complete immunity 
upon leaders and menders alike. Whfle the 
English Trade Unions Act of 1871 is bashed upon 
the principle that a union can only exist on 
condition of being registered and of submitting to 
certain obligations as regards publicity,*' the 
Unions are under no restriction ,excepV that of 
making a declaration by two of theii?^ members. 
Once this declaration is made, they are free, and 
there is no existing method of controlling them. 
They are under no obligation, moral or material, 
to account for their proceedings. The Law 
of 1884 not contain the article (3) of the Law 
of I go I restricting the contract of association, 
which enacts that “every association founded for 
^jn illicit reason or in view of an illicit objefct, con- 
trary to law and good morals, or the object of 
which may be to injure the national territory or the 
Republican form of government is void and of no 
effect.” In point of fact the trades union is an 
anarchist association, tlSirrying on its business in 
accordance with the views of thohe who conduct it, 
and those who do not approve of the conduct of 
those who administer it, have only one meanS of 
shewing j^heir disapprobation, namely, \hat to 
withdraw. ^ 

The English Trade Unions are obliged to 
furnish a statement as to their property and the 
purposes for which their funds are applicable, the 
conditions under which any member may become 
entitled to any benefit assured thereby, and the fines 
and forfeitures to be imposed, and the provision 
for appointment of « a general ‘committee of 
management, and for the investpient of funds, and 
for an annual or^ periodical audit of ^ accounts.^ 
Every registered Trade Union must transmit to 

1 Tr/ule Union Act, 1871, Schad. i. ^ 
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the Registrar, on or before June ist of every year, 
a general stateme^it of all its financial operations.^ 
Every member is entitled to receive a cop/ of such 
general statement without payment.^ The property 
of Trade Unions is vested in trustees who are 
responsible for its proper administration and are 
liable to be prosecuted for malversation or mis- 
appjopriation of funds entrusted to them.^ 

The %\ct of .1871 was completed ;.n 1875 by the 
Conspirac5' and Protection of Property Act, which 
provides that; — 

{Section 4). "'When a person employed by a 
municipal authority, or by any company or contrac- 
tor upon whom is imposed by Act of Parliapient the 
duty, or wlfo have otherwise assumed the duty of 
supplying any city, borough, town or place, or any 
pait thereof, with gas or water, wilfully and 
maliciously breaks a contract of service with thilt 
authority, or company, or contractor, knowing, or 
haviug reasonable cause to believe, that the probable 
consequences of his so doing, either alone or in con- 
bination with others, will be to deprive the 
inhabitants of that cit<jT borough, town, place, or 
part, wholly of to a great extent of tkeir supply of 
gas or water, he shall on conviction . . or on 

indictihent ... be liable to pay a penalty pot 
excaeding twenty pounds or to be imprisoned for a 
term not exceeding three moriths, witBf or without 
hard labour ..." * 

(Section 5). ‘'When any person wilfully and 
maliciously breaks a contract of service or of hiring 
knowing, or having reasonable cause to believe, that 
the probable consequences of his so doing, either 
alone or in combinution with'^others, will be to en- 
danger human life, or cause serious bodily injury, or 
to expose valuable property, whether real or per- 
sonaK to destrifction or serio^is injury, he shall on 
conviction ... or on indictment ... be 
• 

1 IbM, SW. * Ibidys Ibid, §8. 
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liable either t6 pay a penalty not exceeding twenty 
pounds, or to be imprisoned for. a term not exceed- 
ing three months, with or without hard labour/’ 

It is evident that the strike of Pajis electricians 
was intended to injure pifolic order; consequently 
it had not the economic character of an (Ordinary 
strike. It is clear that the strikes of persons em- 
ployed in the supply of food and upon railway«s or 
in gasworks, with which we are threatei^d, are 
not strikes of a*ri economic, but of a '‘(Dolitjc^ order. 
The leaders of these strikes put into practice the 
theory of violence as set forth bv M. Georges Sorel. 
Their object is to frighten .the bourgeoisie apd 
thereby to dominate the public services^* The more 
these are disorganised, the easier this operation 
becomes/ : 

IV. 

^ The leaders of that section of the Socialist move- 
ment which operates by “ direct action ’’ have 
manccuvred with great skill. They have penetrated 
among the instructors at the “Ecoles Normales,*’ 
who, after mastering ^^ertain manuals without 
testing the ^assertions crmtained t in them in the 
light of facts, are admirably prepared for the 
reception of a few complementary formula:, ccyn- 
po*sed of a medley of Socialist and aij^arcWst 
principles.^ They have also attempted to attack 
the army, and we now know how far they have 
penetrated. 

The example of the instructors at the “Ecoles 
Normales,” encouraged the strike of post office 
employees. We see various associations of officials 
in agitation who, under w^gtever name they go, 
give evidence of a movement whicl]^,^ unless it be 
checked, will lead us to the administrative and 
political dissolution, of this country. 

As a first and simple measure, tin* G^^ernment 


l ^'ReflexioDB wxr la violence/' see l^fra, chap. ix. , 
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should call the attention of all its ifemployees clearly 
toahe following principles : — 

(1) At the moment when they obtain an^employ* 
ment in the public service, they know its 
* advantages and i|s burdens. If the condi- 
tions do not suit them, they can resign. 
The State does not retain them by force, 
and there is no lack of substitutes. 

(f) If they go out on strike, they commit a 
breach of the contract of service, thereby 
forf^siting all the advantages they have 
obtained, including their right to a pension. 
(3) If they adopt an attitude of a nature calcu- 
• lated to compromise the service with which 
they ^re entrusted, it is impossible for them 
to continue in that service. They exclude 
themselves from it by their own act. 

Wh^t really matters is that a similar spirit should 
have penetrated into the government and the 
administration ; the audacity of certain teachers 
and employees is derived from the fact that they 
reckon upoTi support in Parliament, and Upon the 
hesitation of ministers at pertain times. If they 
were convinced jthat e\^ry grave infraction of 
discipline and of professional duty would be 
repressed, .without passion but also without weak- 
ness the handbill of the Central Committee would 
not be displayed on walls and jn the nitwspapers, 
and we should not have been treated to the inter- 
views with M. N^gre and his associates. But these 
manifestations are instructive, because they prove 
that employees, paid by the taxpayers, place them- 
selves in opposition to them in order to raise the 
net cost of the services which .^they perform, and 
that, instead ^f considering therhselves as entrusted 
with a missiod, they imagihe that administration 
is an end in itself, instituted for their own particular 
benefit. ^ 

If there is a post office, its duty is to secure that 
my correspondence^ is efficiently dealt with and 
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not the convenience of the junior postman. The 
post ofifiije is not organised for them, but for me, 
who pay for it and if they are dissatisfied, * let 
them give up the salaries with whicfi L as a tax-# 
pawr, am obliged to supph" them. 


CHAPTER II 

The SovKREKiNTY ov THE Strikers 

Tyranny of strikers — Fressenville — Mon{lu9ou — Mines of 
the Pas-dc-Calais, according to M. Clemeuceau — 
Necessity for arni«(i force — Orders to police and 
military — Claim to monopoly of labour during a 
strike. 

i. Strikers ih a particular locality claim to coerce 

all workmen belonging to that locality into a 
strike, and to forbui others who are strangers 
to their organisation to replace them. 

ii. They imagine that the existence of a strike 
‘ hands over to them tlie government of Ihe 

coun|’*y. ^ 

iH. The criminal elements of the pop^ulation inter- 
mingle with the strikers, and lead them to 
the w^orst e:^cesses. 

Evu'.ry government is under aii obligation, under 
pain of abdication, to assure a minimum of security 
and to safeguard ijt least appearance of free- 
dom of labour. cannot perm/t incitement 

during every strike to acts of incendiarism and 
pillage such as wefe witnessed ‘-at Fressenville on 
April iith, 1906. It therefore employs •police and 
troops and has to proceed to arrest,, a few impru- 
dentl^v violent spirits. Thereupon those who 
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sympathise with the strikers immediately say what 
tlfe supporters oi the vSisters of the Convent of St. 
Esprit said, and characterise their acts as the 
‘provocations of the Government.’’ A few recent 
examples will prove the^truth of these assertions.^ 

From April 6th to May 21st the town of 
Montlu^on was in the hands of a small body* of 
strij<e leaders who, thanks to th(* cowardice of the 
authorities charo;ed with the dutv of ensurinf^ 
order, terrorised the bulk of the *population and 
interrupted work from April .10th. A force of 
soldiers was despatched, but was shut up in the 
factories; the I.abQur Exchange (“Bourse du 
Travail”) 'iv’as allowed to order the tradesmen and 
proprietors of caf(\s and restaurants to close their 
establishments^ on pain of pillage and destruction. 
On the followincf day, patrols of strikers were 
alk)Wfxl to stop the workmen or to refuse to all^;;’. 
thf^m to proceed without permits, for which they 
were obliged to pav. The leaders felt themselves 
to be iY 1 as|ers of the situation to Stich pn extent 
that they put up tents, which thev furnished and 
heated in front of the iablishments which they 
placed under an •interdict. 

M. Clemenceau, in his speech at T.vons in April, 
1006, gave a description of the acts of violence 
which i^ere being perpetrated at ^he same moment 
in the mines ^of the Pas-de-Cal»is, in the following 
words : — 

“Can they tell me that to ra»fisack the houses ol 
the workers, to pillage farms and markets, to drive 
women and children from theii* homes, to drag intc 
the public square a wretched woman, with tatterec 
garments, whose onlj crime 7.s to be the wife of r 
man who remains a"t work, to seize miners on their 
way home ironi a mine ana make them carry insult* 
ing placards, to/orce them to their knees with blows 
and constrain them to ask for pardon for having 

1 Revue InteriAtionale du commerce, de Tindustrie ct de k 
banque, 30 juin, 1906. 
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worked, and join the ranks of idlers for their 
crime — can they tell me that thesa are acts which ‘a 
Goverliment is unable to repress without denouncing 
itself as a Government of reactionaries T ’ 

M. Clemenceau had often reproathe^ various 
Ministers with having sent troops to the scenes of 
strikes. He was himself obliged to send 60,000 
men to the Pas-de-Calais and the Nord. 

But when the mob sees officers, privates and 
police resigning themselves to inr.ults a'hd to 
threats, it proceeds to assault them, and /vdien it is 
impossible to order military and police to submit 
to be disarmed, wounded and killed without resist- 
ance, the result is a number of casualties. 

The Socialists have introduced a ne\(^ theory as 
^regards strikes. In connection \Yith the dock 
strike at Marseilles, M. Jaur^s said, on July 5th, 

~ “We, as Socialists, have always proclaimed that a 
strike suspends, but does not put an end to, the con- 
tract of labour ; that a relationship, a bond, subsists 
between an* enterprise and its workmen ,1 even when 
they are on strike, such as prevents its proprietor 
from calling in other \^.r,kmen in the place of those 
with whom it is his duty to negotiate, except by a 
veritable abuse of power/' 

According to this theory, the wage-earners are 
entitled to stop, work, but the emplovei; must 
consider tlfem as irremovable. Th^y have left 
the W7irk which it was their duty to perform; their 
employer remains^permanently bound to them, the 
work which he requires remains their property and 
he has no right to give it to others. Thus a trader, 
A, may refuse to sell a particular commodity at 
a price, X. The W(Vuld-be pu^'chaser is not to have 
the right to buy the same article at,a» lower price 
from B. 

If the employer is* unable to Satisfy the require- 
ments of his wwkmen on strike, and-^^f he be 
permapently bound to them, he has but one 
resoufce — to close his works. Would M. Jaur^s, 
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in such a case, consider that the workmen have a 
perpetual monopoly of the work which is not to be 
carried out there ? * 

This theory of the law was adoptea Dy tne com- 
mittee which proposed^the draft law relating to the 
contract of labour introduced by M. Doumergue 
on July 2nd, 1906, and adopted by him. .The 
RJieims “Conseil de Prudhornmes” has followed an 
example derived from such high authority.^ 

Some new legislators will be logical and propose 
that worKinen be paid wages during a strike or 
that they should at all events draw sums by way 
of indemnity for tli^ stoppage of work, for if they 
are out work, this is due to the ill-whll and 

stupidity of the employer, and must be t^ken into 
account accordingly. ^ 


1 See “Le Tempe,” March 28th, 1907. The “Conseil de Prud' 
hommee*' is a* tribunal for the settlement of disput,ee between 
employers and employees. 



CHAPTER IIIp 

1'HE N^ATION^ATr THE SERVICE OF THE STRIKERS 

i. Weakness as regards strikers — Post rffice employees 
— M. Maujan’s theory — xhe taxpayer supports the 
strikers — Arbitration — Weakness of the magistracy 

, — Notice. 

ii. Subsidising strikes — First demand for a subsidy in 

1884 — My arguments in opposition. ^ 

iii. Arbitration by an independent third party. 

iv. The strike terror. ' 

V. Above the law. 

I. 

The development of crimes and offences^committed 
in connexion with strikes is attributable to the 
«:veakness of the public authorities. « 

At the end of the tirst strike ot post office assist- 
ants a number of postmen were cashiered. Of June 
23*rd, 1906, some Deputies took steps before the 
President of the Cabinet with a view to their being 
^^einstated. T,he Prime Minister relied upon the 
necessity 6f discipline, whereupon M. Alaujan dis- 
played a singular conception of government by 
exclaiming that “the representatives of the nation 
can grant what the Ministers .withhold.” All the 
postmen, including a number who poscessed 4II 
thd* qualities whic^i entitled them to be turned out, 
were reinstented, so ,fhat the post office employees 
formed the conviction that an undesirable em- 
ployee, burdened ^dth charges of the gravest kind, 
has only to place himself at the head of a 
movement, whereupon he becomes sacrosanct, no 
one can touch him, and he will give orders instead 
of receiving them. , Employ, of this kind take 
up the position of those Chinese ^^rascals who 
become converted to ’'Christianity m order to 
obtain the protectioi\ of the missions. They can 
commit crimes and offences with impunib]?^, and if 
a Chinese magistrate interferes with* them, they 
cry o\xf that they are being persecuted . 
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During the strike at Fourgeres, on January nth, 
1907, M. Betoulle put forward, a demand for a 
subijidy of ,100,000 francs for the strikers; the 
Minister of Labour declared that the Government 
recognised the urgency of the motion, and M;- 
Lefas, the Deputy for the district, gave his 
wSitpport. Assuming the number of workmen to 
havubeen 6,000, this would only have amounted to 
i6fr. 66 oer man : the grcivity of^iie proposal lies, 
not in the amount of the proposed subsidy, but in 
the principle involved. It causes the intervention 
of the public autl\ority in favour of one of the 
parties to a dispute, increases the influence of the 
strikers, and engenders in them illusions of a 
deceptive nature. ^ 

The question first presented itself in 1884, in the 
Parfs Municipal Council, with reference to the 
strike at Anzin, upon a proposal to vote a subtjidy 
of 10,000 francs. I opposed it and obtained its 
rejectfoi\ by 55 votes against 29, by means #f 
arguments which I venture to reproduct. 

M. Yves Guyot: 1 entreat you, gentlemen, to 
reject this proposal,^ in order to remain faithful to 
the principles of political liberty from the economic 
point of view, which you have adopted in the 
Municipal Council, 

M. JOFFRIN : Not I. ^ 

M. Yves Guyot: If yoi? now intervene betyveen 
employers and workmen you will give the lie to the 
principles to which you hav# rallied. Let each in- 
dividual inkirveiie individually in favour of tl»3 
miners and do what he chooses. (Applause.) 

Wc can only intervene with the money of the 
taxpayers. If yoai intervijne in contracts existing 
bctweci particular parjiies, under the pretext of an 
existing strike, there is no reason why you should 
not take part to-morrow ni other strikes, and con- 
tinue to do so without exception. For why should 
you withhold your concurrence from any single one 
of them? lou would have a perpetua' interven- 
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tion of the Council in particular agreements. We 
can no more subsidise the workmen than we cto 
subsidise th^ company 

You are asking for a policy of repression in 
advocating the intervention of the City of Paris. 

Actuated by feelings of pity, you propose a sub- 
sidy of 10,000 francs. What are you doing? You 
f are going to decoy the miners and engender deceptive 
illusions in them ; you are going to induce them to 
believe that the City of Paris is committing itself in 
their favour.* 

The intervention which is being proposed to you 
to-day is a disgraceful one . . . 

If I were to adopt this policy, I should not be 
content to ask for 10,000 francs, for^when these 
10,000 francs are exhausted, what are you going to 
do ? 'If you want to adopt an effpctivc measure, 
decide to place 100,000 francs weekly at the disposal 
of the miners* families. 

. M. JoFFRiN: This provision would be rejected in 
the same way as mine. 

M. Yves Guyot : The mine, whatever ypu may 
^ allege, ^ cons^titutes a piece of individual property, 
and the concession at Anzin was originally granted 
to a number of private individuals. 

They tajk of profits realised. ‘It would seem as 
though some Frenchmen have no other wish than to 
see all their fellow-countrymen ruined ifi all their 
'undertakings. For my part I regret that ihere is 
not a larges number of mining companies in existence 
which have realisea the same amount of profits ; this 
would be better than to find that 45 per cent, of the 
concessions are Aot being worked, as stated by the 
Commission of Inquiry of 1883. »■ 

I suggested to the Municipal Council that, to be 
logical, they ought ,to open a. special account, 
entitled, “Premiums and * Encoura^ments to 
Strikers.” My ironical 'suggestion has been real- 
ised. The seventh Municipal Couficil subsidised no 
less than twenty two strikes. It gave 2,000 francs to 
the strike of match-makers, who are incthe employ 
of the Ptate. I do not know whether the Prefect 
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approved of this intervention ot the Municipal 
Council against ^he Government. On July nth, 
1891, the Council had voted a grgnfof 10^,000 frs. 
to the«employees of the Orleans Railway, who were 
on strike, and on July 24th a grant of 20,000 francs 
to the railway employees generally. These two 
resolutions were overruled, but the administration 
was^not equally firm in all cases. It compromised 
by pnl^y distributing funds to the strikers* families 
after the strike was over; as though, by this 
hypocritical expedient, they could avoid giving 
moral and material support to the strike. 

So cleaily was it ^the desire of the Municipal 
Council to j^ssist the strikers that M. Mesureur, the 
proposer of the subsidy for the strike at Decaze- 
ville, which had been preceded by the assassination^ 
of M. Watrin, said in the Municipal Council, 
“Something more is wanted than a platonic mani-^ 
festation of sympathy with the miners. What Is 
wanted is active help.*’ 

While the Municipal Council was thus subsidis- 
ing strikes, the question was raised foi' the ttrst 
time in Parliament on November 25th, 1889. M. 
Ferroul introduced a proposal intended to open a 
fund of 150,000 francs for the assistance of the 
victims of the strikes in the Nord, the Pas-de- 
Calais,^and at Tours. As Minister of Public 
Works, I gaye the same recepyon to tkis proposal 
as I had given five years previously to that which 
had been put before the Paris Municipal Council. 
When I said that “a strike is a voluntary act,” I 
was violently interrupted from several benches on 
the extreme left. But I asked again whether we 
were to “make a Budj^et” in f;a^vour of strikes, and 
whether we ^vere to adopt the rule of the “subsi- 
dising of stnices by the St^fe.” The proposal was 
rejected by 364 vcftes to 117. ^ 

The principles invoked for its rejection have not 
altered, and ,it is interesting to note that at the 
time when the subisidy to the strikers of Fd^g^res 
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was proposed id be taken as urgent, no one recalled 
them . 

IIL 

Strikers ask fur arbitration. It i‘/ their principal 
watchword. 'Fhcy evtfii ask tor .compulsory 
arbitration. But they will only accept it on terms 
favourable to tlieinselves. “I'he trade union at 
Lens will decide to-morrow whether the miners 
are to give way or wiiether they w;ill cohtinue the 
strike.” (November 8th, 1902). 

I do not admit that an independent^ third party 
can regulate the relatitms between employers and 
employed : he is not responsible for the termination 
of contracts. But in the event of ar. arbitration, 
work should be resumed simultaneously with the 
commencement of the reference. '' 

All the successixe governments since 1892 are in 
part responsible for the crimes and offences com- 
mitted in connection with the strikes. It suffices 
for a strike to be partially apparent for them to feel 
tlaemselyes in danger, and rightly so, fhanks to 
the idleness of the public and to the ignorance and 
cowardice of a number of Deputies. They forget 
that their duty is, not to serve the interests of the 
strikers, but to ensure the security of property and 
Qf persons. * 

Naturally offci^s who feel that they^ are not 
protected By their departmental chiel^have only one 
preoccupation — to avoid “incidents.” If one 
striker were kilkd, this might mean the adminis- 
trative deceas<^. of the Sub-Prefect. His only 
preoccupation is to come to terms with the strikers 
and to be able to assun‘ the place Beauvaii^ that all 
is for the best “Hi a model strike,” as M. E. 
Combes said in speaking of the agni^ultural strikes 
in the South of France. ^ 

On May 3rd, Sarraut, Under-Secretary of 

State, said in Paris, he “had good ‘new^s from 

* 

1 Ministry of the Interior in situated. 
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Montlu^on, that order was not disturbed.” The 
strike ended on •May 21st. What punishment 
overtook the officials who sent inlprinatioi? of this 
character to the Ministry of the Interior? And 
Itnally, arc the leaders «of the Labour Exchange 
prosecuted who have committed the (ffience of 
suspending traffic in a town and of usurping |ill 
public functions ? 

I^ appears as though in France we suppose that 
the courts have no existence when ♦here is a ques- 
tion of acts done during a strike, and that the 
organisers and leaders of strikes are inviolable, 
and we see tlie rise of a new order of privileged 
persons, above the law and outside its operation. 

The magistrates also incur their share^ of the 
responsibility. • The penal code strikes with’greate]i» 
severity at offences committed in association than 
at those committed by isolated individuals. But 
when it is a question of bands of strikers, thfs 
aggravating circumstance becomes an extenuating 
one. Aiid the magistrates seem to think it lawful* 
that persons in combination should 'thredltSi, 
strike and ill-use men, women, and girls who are 
guilty of wishing to wofk. 

How are the magistrates to display energy, 
when thej stand in fear of the weakness of the 
Ministry in the Place Vendome ? And w’hy should 
they display •energy ? Woiild^not thefr sentences 
be set aside by one of the amnesties which appear 
with such regularity that they ^an have no oth^r 
result than to annihilate justice? Acts committed • 
during strikes anfl in connection with strikes and 
always included in such amnesties. Truly, the 
leaders of strikers wpuld make a great mistake if 
they were to '■estrain thems^elves. 



CHAPTER I'V 

TriE Electricians' Strike 

i. Unforeseen darkness— ^Ignorance of the police — 

Possibility of replacing electrical workmein — Works 
left unprotected — The public service — Causes of this 
strike — 800 electricians against the Paris Municipal 
Council — Legality of the strike accor^in^ 'lo M. 
Jaures. ^ " 

ii. A third party cannot put an end ,to a contract 
entered into by two other parties. 

I. 

X « 

On Friday, March 8th, 1907, shordy after five 
o’cloc|c in the afternoon, it was observed in parts of 
Paris that the supply of electricity had failed. Lifts 
stopped suddenly, cafes, restaurants and a portion 
of some of the great streets of Paris, to say \iothing 
private houses, were plunged in darkness. 

The President of the Council, M. Clemenceau, 
has told us, that he felt the same surorise as the 
*(Jrclirftiry passer-by and that the existence of the 
strike was only revealed to him by the extinction 
of the lights in his study. 

How is this possible? We have a formidable 
Prefecture of Police, doubled in power by the 
detective servio^, and despite the millioas which 
are spent 'upon these institutions amd the numbers 
bf agents employed by them, no one suspected an 
act which had been determined upon overnight at 
the Labour Exchange and had been the object of a 
circular addressed in the morning to some 
hundreds of men. Was there inc^acity or com- 
plicity on the part of the police ? This is the first 
problem to suggest itself. 

Paris remained in darkness during the Friday 
night. No effectiv.) measures were taken to make 
the generators work. M, Jaurfes complained of 
M. Clemenceau’s whims in sendings soldiers to re- 
Mace {the defaulting electricians^ But this was not 
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the case; not a single soldier had been sent on the 
Friday evening, jyid it was on that evening that 
they’ ought to have been desjjatched •to the 
generators, which ought to have been at work by 
eight o’clock. 

The majdrity of the workmen emploved are not 
men with technical knowledge whom it would have 
beer^ difficult to replace; they are merely stokei^, 
and c^je is therefore entitled to ask why the 
authorities made no attempt to repla/:e them. The 
answer is a simple one. They were afraid of being 
attacked, and they could not obtain work- 
men unless the latter felt themselves to be 
protected. ^Now, were the electrical works pro- 
tected? Were thev immediately occupied by 
troops? The gight between the Friday and th^ 
Saturday remains full of obscurity. 

In the disc'ussion which took place on March 
Tith between M. Jaur^s and M. Clemenceau, 
Jaur^^s declared that there was no question of a 
public service. Nevertheless in the strike of the 
Southern Tramwavs, the strikers rehed 
public character of the service to demand the for- 
feiture of the Coippany’s concession. M. Jaur^js 
seems to think that there can be no public service 
except on condition that the State or the Munici- 
palities icarry it on directly. He confounds the 
means and object. ^ 

M. Jaiir^s, who is a doctor of philosophy, f!s 
familiar with all the subtleties #f the schoolmen 
which are useful fpr giving the go-by to questions 
of difficulty. 

But w^hat was this strike all about? The 
strikers wanted to bring pressifre to bear upon the 
administraticFit'and the Murricipal Council in order 
to obtain more ack^antageous ^conditions of wages 
and of pel\pions from the holders of the concessions 
who employed them. Consequently th^ very 
motive of their strike implies a recognitkin by 
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them of the character of the service in which they 
have a part to play. » 

This strike at the same time shews the error 
committed by the administration in payin^^ atten- 
tion to questions of this kind. If an^administration 
is willinjx to determine the wafj^es and comditions 
of labour of the employees of a company which 
works a concession, why does it not also ^ pay 
attention to the prices at which such a^cpnipany 
oupfht to pay for its coal, machinery, raw mat%rial 
and tools? This would be all the rnoir* justifiable 
in that, by forcincf them to pay higher prices for 
them, it would give a reason to the miners, 
mechanics and other workmen emploved bv the 
firms which supply the company for obtaining an 
t increase of wages. ^ 

All these proposals can have but one result — to 
make the taxpayer pav more dearly for a <^ervice 
of' a public nature: and, if the end be attained, the 
result implies that a contribution is levied upon 
ever\’'one for .the benefit of a small bodv of w^age- 
,\vho become a privileged class. It is the 
organisation of privileges for the benefit of a few 
and to the detriment of all, while democracy must 
stand for equality, and imply govc'rnment by all. 

Thus a form of oligarchv is introduced, and thij^ 
fart alone demonstrates the flagrant contradiction 
which exisris between Socialism and Democracv. 
In a Democracv, ihasmiich as the administration 
and the Governnu^jit represent the common interest, 
it is not for them to trouble themselves with the 
relations between the holders of concessions and 
their employees; they need have one preoccupation 
only — to secure a*, supply of electricity to the 
Municipality and the consumers the low^est 
possible price. The ^Municipality only had the 
right to interfere i^ the fixin^^ of this price in 
exchange for the w^ayleayes which it grants oyer 
the puolic highways. , 

In ^is interpellation on Mar<i^h iith, M, Jaiiris 
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repeated over and over apain that the strike was 
legal and that its organisers had respected the law. 
Is this so ? Did they not declare the strike without 
a monjent’s notice? Was not Iheir going on 
strike done by surprise?^ Yet there is an obliga- 
tion to give notice in the electrical, as in other 
industries. They paid no regard to it, and 
consequently did not respect the law in the mannt^r 
attrioti^ed to them by M. Jaur^s. One knows whc 
were^ the organisers of the strike. . MM. Griffu- 
elhes, YvetX)t, Passerieu, and some others proudly 
laid claim to the honour. Thev should also have 
borne the responsibilitv. 

The holders of the^ concessions ought to have 
brought actions against them and claimed 
damages. Thijy did not do so, and thereby gave 
fresh strength to the organisers r)f “direct action,*^ 
since tbe latter have obtained fresh proof that thev 
can with impunily ptTsisl in practi('es which, ftW* 
from prejudicing them, increase their notoriety 
and imp€)rtance. 

Rut emfflovers of labour and traders»,^,a{^w;)v.g 
those who suffered damage, ought to have broiitrht 
actions against the holders of the concessions. The 
latter would have taken refuge in a plea of vis 
major, but would have been ordered to institute 
proceedi/igs against the organisers of the strike 
without delay^and we should have seen»^what relief 
the law can give. ’ • 

When an event occurs such as the electricians’ 
strike, people agitate and demancf fresh legislation, 
and Parliament srmietimes doubles the number of 
existing laws or manufactures bad ones. But one 
ought first to inquire whether,, legislation cannot 
force its authors to Incur some responsibilitv. 
Speaking generally, it is not the laws which are 
wanting, but the ntoral energv^of those who ought 
to apply them. 

In this connection, the General Confederation of 
Labour supplies a Temarkable example. It ^knew 
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how to act. It knew, down to the smallest detail, 
how to lead the electricians, but, manufacturers and 
traders f also , have trade combinations. What 
advantage did ' they take of the fact ? They 
remained passive, and the General* Confederation 
of Labour was able to justify the strike by^ saying, 
“We had only to act In order to obtain what we 
wanted. Everyone capitulated before us.” 

If the law be insufficient, it must be amepdfed. 

. II. * ' 

When the holder of a concession is" unable, in 
accordance with his contract, to put an end to a 
contract of service, it is impossible to 'admit that 
third parties may do so. The contract would no 
longer, depend upon the will of the contracting 
^parties, but upon persons who are not parties to 
it and who have so far been declared free from 
responsibility for an act which the parties interested 
cbuld not do themselves. 



CHAPTER V 

The Tyranny of Minorities 

At the general expense— Municipal workmen — Gas- • 
workers — 10,600 privileged workmen at the expense 
of 564,000 others — A minority imposing its will ufon 
•^—Particular as opposed to common interest. 

In Connection with the electricians# strike I called 
attention tp the fact that the class struggle was 
opposed to the conception of democracy. The 
object of democracy is liberty and equality; every 
individual should be* free and possessed of equal 
rights. There should be no castes in the^ enjoy- 
ment of privileges and able to exploit others fqf' 
their own advantage. 

Now, the object of the electricians’ strike, the 
threatened strikes of workmen employed in ottiCr 
public services and finally the trade combinations of 
officials tand instructors, is to make everyone pay* 
for advantages accorded to a few. The VesfHnea 
employed in municipal services enjoy a privileged 
position under th,e pretence that the City of Paris 
ought, like the State, to be a model employer, with 
this difference, that its resources are derived, not 
from it% capital, but from the ratepayers. This 
privileged poiption extends to workme# employed 
in municipal concessions. Th?; favourable condi- 
tions accorded to the gasworkers (jpst the consumers 
of Paris four millions of francs. 1 do not yet know , 
the cost of the coneessions made to the electricians. 
But the figures are of less importance than the 
principle. The workmen who ?njoy these advant- 
ages are io,6oo in numtfer, out of a total of 575,000. 
This proves their audacity! but there should be 
some margin between audacity?and success. 

Now the 564,400 are ratepayers. They pay the 
octroi for the\y meat, fish, butter and coal. It is 
to their interest to' have public services fort their 

T 
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money, that is to* have them at the lowest possible 
price, apd the workmen of the uity of Paris arid 
of the Municipal Services make them pay more 
than the current rate of wages would, require., The 
564,000 workmen are mostly in receipt of less 
wages than those who are employed in^the Muni- 
cipal services, they are not entitled to pensions or 
leave; and have not the certainty of employrpent 
on every day of the year. What is the pt^ult? 
The w'orkmen 'who are less well-pjid than tfiose 
who have succeeded in enlisting in rne of the 
Municipal services, pay for them. And these, 
who form only a small minority of less than two 
per cent., claim to dictate to the publv? authorities 
and send forth this injunction — "If you do not 
Voey, we will throw everything into confusion." 

Evidence of this has been given by the workmen 
in the electric generating stations, followihg the 
omnibus employees, the merchant seamen liable 
• to serve in the navy, the tramway employees and 
6thB»^, ’ That a combination of interested persons 
should attempt, by the suspension of a public ser- 
vice, to impose its will upon a deliberative body 
and an administration representing the general in- 
terests of the community is an intolerable form of 
tjrranny. It is the claim of a minority to dominate 
the majority. By fiaving recourse to the procedure 
which they have employed, the strikers call atten- 
tion to the antagonism existing between their own 
particular interest and that of the community at 
large. 

Where the public only suffers from indirect 
reverberations, it <!oes not 'always notice them ; but 
when it is directly afffected, it undelstands that, as 
between itself and, the striker^ there is not com- 
munity, but opposition of interests. 

It }S a good thing that this should be from time 
to time demonstrated, since Vhere ' are so many 
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people who are unwilling to learn from experience 
except it be at tly ir own expense. The post office 
employees had already given an pbject-lesson, the 
electricians repeated it, and the General Confedera- 
tion of Labour is givyig a general idea of the 
delights to be provided by the general strike which * 
they are announcing and preparing. They ^re 
organising the tyranny of minorities. 



CHAPTER Vf, 

DESTKlTCT10N‘0f PROPERTY AND PLANT AND THE 

General Strike , 

Theory of '‘Sabotage*' — The^ general strik.o — Common 
ownership of works — Direct action. ' 

The leaders of the Confederation of Labour have 
openly confessed their intentions in interview^'ub- 
lished" by the “^^latin” newspaper. ^ n, 

M. Pataiid, general secretary of the tirade union 
of employees in electrical works, says: — 

If there is no right toFtriko without the right to 
destroy industrial property and plant (Je mhotage) 
we are going to exercise it. And the^ Government 
aloife will hear the responsibility, as it assumes the 
responsibility for our anti-militarisi*o. ' ' 

M. Merrheim, a member of the General Con- 
federation of Labour, says: — 

‘‘Yesterday’s surprise is only the prelude to to- 
morrow’s. We are going to work every day with 

S 'ier fierceness to prepare that to-mortow, and 
a Clomenceau, a Briand, still less a 
Viviani will prevent that ‘to-niorrow' from being 
what we wish. ■* 

“No more laughter, exploiters and capitalists ; the 
surprise packet is open, and will only close in order 
4 the more completely to swallow you up’” 

M. Yvet<;i,t, general secretary of t|;ie Confedera- 
tion of Labour^ sa)^^ : — 

“If they had not obtained immediate satisfaction, 
the gasworkers^Vould have joined them, by way of 
solidarity. Paris would then h^ve been shrouded in 
darkness Imagine a simultaneous traffic-strike, 
and everything is said. Yesterday's experience, in 
the light of these observ^jitions, supplies the sup- 
porters of a general strike with a f.i^^midable argu- 
ment. A general strike without barricades or 
bloodshed, is the wure and all-powerful arm of the 
revDlution.” 

M, iSousquet, secretary of the trades union of 
persons employed in the provision trades, says: — 
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'Tour or five, bodies in France have the power by 
themselves of preparing a revolution, or £pt least an 
economic convulsion attended 1^ enormous conse- 
quences. ^o take an example. Supposing that by an 
understanding ainong«the proletariat, the possibility^ 
of ./hich has just been demonstrated, the lights were 
to go out in the greater towns, as has just happe^ied 
^in Paris; the supply of gas were to fail ; the water 
^re to give out ; and the telegraphs, the post and 
• telephones were to cease to wori#, how would the 
centraLcapitalist Government know whnt was going 
on in tlie proxinccs, and give its orders? Further- 
more, if the food supply were also stopped, what 
would happen ? 

“I coiftdudo that the Government, such as it is, is 
obliged to reckon with the power of the workmen, 
for the ver}^good reason that, while it is preoccupied 
with an economic object, there are people who see a 
different one — the object of demolishing capitalist 
society.” 

M. Griffuelhes, of the General Confederation oi 
Labour, a!s(j ,seej^ a presage ol ni )re jinpm*tant 
events in the electricians' strike. Like Merr- 
heim, he has. put his views into writing : — 

'The consciaus act of the electricians enables one 
to deduce an identical act by the gas workers, finally 
disembarrassed of the preoccupations of politicians, 
of w4iich certain individuals take advantage : it gives 
one a glitipse of the day ^vheii tHfe j)ost office 
employees shall perform a labour wisdom of a 
preventive kind, when the un^apjiy slaves of the 
Metropolitan shall paralyse its traffic, and the rail- 
way employees ^hall have awakened and shall stop 
the engines from running. The day that sees these 
crises will come, whatever be yie present conditions, 
just as the day came*which saw Paris without light 
or elcctricju power. • 

‘ On that di^y, our bourgeois will experience 
‘emotions’ of a more intense' and lively kind than 
those 01 the last few days.” 

Another, Pasjerieu, assistant secretary of the 
electrical trade union, says: — 
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''But are we not joint proprie^^prs in Sartiaus’ 
work^s? Have we not incorporated our labour in 
them? Here is wealth which we have assisted in 
creating and developing; we want aur share'^of it. 
If the soldiers make therfisclves the slaves of capital 
in order to keep our lawful portion from 'as, they 
» become enemies in our eyes. So much the worse 
for them. We are going to use every me^r to 
prepare for the equitable distribution cf v^alth. 
And ‘every means’ is ‘direct action’ r.nd the destruc- 
tion of property. When the workman feels himself 
tortured by hunger, in sight of the wealth which he 
has himself produced, he meets the capitalists’ crimes 
with just reprisals, or rather by the most legitimate 
of legitimate defences.” ' 

^This^is how the leaders of the ^ Confederation 
ot Labour believe that the destruction of property 
can be practised with impunity and that when it is 
pidctised, those who have carried it out will have 
leisure calmly to contemplate its effects. 

• They declare that they are preparing w ‘‘direct 
tA'tidTr” i^nd a “general strike/' and they believe 
that “capitalist .society” is bound to let them do 
so. 

A little later, M. GrifTuelhes gave the following 
indication of the proc'cdure of the Geperal Con- 
federation of Labour: — ^ 

"WhaA are statistics ? What do tl^ey prove ? Cer- 
tainly numbers ^ount in politics, and a vote is a 
factor not to be despised. In politics, it is possible 
to make calculations, to say that 1 == 1 . But we are 
not politicians ; we believe in a social transformation 
by means of workmen’s combinations. Our weapon 
is not the ballot, but the strike. Therefore it cannot 
be said that a statistical paJculation of the number 
of our adherents will .yield any infornyition whatever 
for the purpose of calculating the importance of a 
strike. r 

y'Here are 10,000 weavers who have been on strike 
fo'^ six weeks. They obtain n.o satif^f action because 
tljie shops which are suppliecl by their employers 
contain an inexhaustible supply of material. In 
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revenge for this, 700 to 800 electricians stop work 
for two nigh^$. They obtain entire satisfaction. 
Cannot wo say, then, that |00^ are Aiore than 
10 , 000 .^’ • 

Wliat M. <jriffuelhes calls politics is the power 
of the^votc. The military assumption that victory, 
is on the side of the big battalions has been 
transferred to the solution of political and Itgal 
qifeijions. Units are counted on the supposition 
that they are all of the same order, and that the 
greatest njumber triumph. ^ 

But Griff uelhes is not a supporter of these 
pacific means. He counts up his troops and 
selects them, and says that by concentrating his 
attack on ^ome particular point, with particular 
combatants, he is able to interrupt the working of 
the social organism. 

Tl^is is quite correct. M. Griffuelhes is a con- 
spirator of the same kind as Blanqui. ^ut 
Blanqui still relied on guns and swords, whereas 
M. Giiffuelhes means to employ other methods 
such as our penal codes has not foreseen, whjle tjie 
law of 1884 has placed the trade linions at 
his disposaf as fighting organisations. This points 
to a gap which* will have to be filled up and it is 
not so large as he imagines. 

In jiny case, he and his associates are candid 
enough to declare that the strtke i^a method of 
carrying on the social war, a«d that they are to, be 
looked upon as belligerents. 

The government, which fail? to justify its exist- 
ence, if it does rfiot guarantee the"^ general securitf 
against enterprises of this character, must fortify 
itself with the laws necessary to resist them and 
must apply them, ^ftince the^ law of 1884 contains 
no restrictions of this kind, trades unions give 
themselves up • to their manoeuvres with the 
accompaniment of violence, as though t|ieir acts 
become lawful when committed by their^ members. 
The law* does* not give the Governnrent any 
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means of ascertaining the number of persons of 
which a trades union is composM, or what such 
unions are doing, and has thereby legalised ithe 
existence of secret societies. 



CHAPTER Vllf 

Labour Exchanges in France 

Subsidisix^g Juhc arsenals of the social war — The Labour 
Exchange versus labour — The Labour Exchanges 
versus the State — Inspectors of labour and the 
•labour Exchanges. 

Not only doe^ the “infamous bouiigeoisie” tolerate 
the organising of a general strike, it contributes to 
it, subsidises it, and supports it. 

In Paris, the bourgeoisie places a municipal 
edifice at the disposal of the agitators, paid for by 
the ratepayers of Paris and supported bj^ them. 
By its help ^the leaders of the trades ‘unions 
are supplied with allowances, heating, lightitfg, 
etc. For what purpose ? To enable them to pre- 
pare for such events as the general strike, li is 
there that men can be heard declaring that, if they 
are resUted, they will organise a sanguinary insui^^ 
lection; they announce that the electricians- wiil 
have recourse to the destruction of property which, 
in their case* wilji consist in the organised making 
of short-circuits ‘accompanied by fire 5 and explo- 
sions as tbe necessary consequences; they announce 
th*at thq strike of March 8th, 1906, was only a iijrst 
attempt, but ^hat they will take*care,^:)n the next 
occasion, to have the gasworkefs with them. They 
give notice that in future, wiienevcr a Municipal 
Council, a Parliament or a Government, declines to 
submit to one ofc their demands — demands w^hich 
are always made in the name of a minority contrary 
to the general int^^rest — they ^jrill have recourse to 
some means (;jf this k*fld until the final catastrophe 
is attained, ^ of which they allow their dupes 
catch a glimpse, jtist as propliets of ^he millennium 
gave hintsi of the last judgment. I 

They quiejly prepare this work in a Mi|nicipa) 
palace, at our expense; and scattered over various 
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districts of France there are ^ne hundred and 
twenty-four o^'^r Labour Exchanges, so called l>e- 
cause they are d»lely pre-occupied with strikes, all 
of them supported in the same way, by the .muni- 
cipalities. The members of the General Confedera- 
tion of Labour are justified in being ftlll of scorn 
for a capitalist society which gives them so large 
and devoted a measure of assistance towards its, own 
destruction. 

I denounced the Labour Exchanger, in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies on May 8th, 1893, and' my speech 
caused them to be closed. M. Mesureur reopened 
them in 1895, with the result that the disorders took 
..place which M. Rousselle denounced m the Paris 
Municipal Council. But they are still subsidised 
and their heads declare that “ the Labour 
Exchanges have entered into acute antagonism with 
the State.” 

'Ll a circular dated January 19th, 1900, M. 
Millerand, Minister of Commerce, instructed the 
Inspectors of labour to enter into comtputiication, 
dithef personally or by letter, with the secretaries of 
the Labour Exchanges and to request them to 
inform him of all violations of the laws for the 
protection of labour. M.‘ Viviani repeated these 
instructions and ordered the inspectors to ‘‘ask the 
trades unions iq report violations of the law 
relating to the weekly day of rest, and* to give effect, 
a§ promptly as possible, to the information they 
might receive.” , 

The Labour Exchanges carry on the tradition of 
the Revolutionary Committees of 1793, which were 
originally charged with the surveillance of sus- 
pected persons and fmally with the duty of arresting 
them. If ever a law be passed against employers 
of labour, similar to the ‘‘loi de prairial,” they will 
be quite ready to early it out. 



CHAPTER Vlt) 

The American “Labor I^-jjions’* 

The “^Vestern ^Federation of Miners" — Murder of Mr. 
Steunenberg — The “ ^R^artyrs in the cause of Labour'" 
— ^“ttacks upon Mr. Koosevelt — The ‘‘Western, 
Federation of Miners" dictates a verdict — The Hay- 
wood case — Fear of being summoned to serve m a 
•^ury — Intimidation of magistrates — The right to 
^ commit crimes. 

I HAVE Spoken on several occasions^ of the American 
“Labor Unions," whose policy may be summed 
up as — monopoly of labour for the trade unionists 
and right to boycott non-unionists and employers 
who oppose their commands. They do not improve 
with age. ^ * 

Mr. Steunenberg, Governor of Idaho, was killed 
by a.bomb in the beginning of 1907. Moyer, the 
president of the “Western Federation of Min^r§,“ 
Haywood, the treasurer, and Pettibone, a member 
of the executive committee, were prosecuted as ac- 
complices'' in the murder, wdiich wa§ coaimitted by 
one Orchard. The “Western Federation of 
Miners," m conjunction with other “ Labor 
Unions,’' immediately organised demonstrations, 
ip which , the accused were represented as “martyrs 
in thencause of labour." ^ 

Mr, Roosevelt, in a letter IT; Mr^ Sherman, a 
Member of Congress, stated #hat the accused w^re 
“undesirable citizens." These words redoubled the 
zeal of their partisans, at whos^ head was V, Debs, 
who had attained to notoriety by his violence iri 
1893 during the Pullman strike, as president of the 
“•Amalgamated Railway Uniyn." They reproached 
the Preside^it with f Suturing to influence the jury, 
as though' the conferences and meetings held in 
favour of the ac(?used were riot directed to any such 
purpose.. Still, they declared that “deatlj cannot, 
will not ai\d sh^l not claim our brother|." Did 

1 '*Les conflits de travail at leur eolation. '' • 
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their brothers kifl Governor Steiinenberg, or not? 
That not thl question. Thednly question was 

that which President Roosevelt in his letter to Presi- 
dent Jackson put in the following words : “YcfU and 
your associates are not asking for a fair trial, but 
are dictating a verdict, and this cannot 'be ap- 
proved.** What they required was that a fresh 
crime be added to the preceding ones and, in cxtler 
to obtain this result, they incurred the 'guilt** of 
exciting to viole\ice and assassination. Can men 
be considered as ordinary labourers 'who ?end them- 
selves to such culpable proceedings ? An^ do they 
deserve any other epithet than that of undesirable 
citizens ? 

The first case, that of Haywood, was tried at 
Bojse City, Idaho. Orchard, who \Vas prosecuted 
independently, gave evidence. He deposed to the 
complicity of Haywood, Moyer and Pcttibohe in 
th^’ murders of a detective at Denver and of two 
mine superintendents, in the blowing up j)f the 
Iftdependence Railway Platform, Colorado, which 
cdused the deaths of thirteen non-unionists, and 
in the assassination of Governor Steunenberg. 
He obtained, sums of money from the leaders 
of the “Western Federation of Miners’’ for 
each of his crimes. He made imsuccessfui* attempt^ 
up(5?n Mr. Peabody, Governor of Colorado,'* upon 
Judge Gabbeft, of th^ Supreme Court of Colorado, 
and upon several other persons who had incurred 
the displeasure of* the “ Western Federation.” 
Orchard’s evidence was supported by evidence of 
comings and goings, both beforehand after each 
criminal act, which proved his relations with the 
leaders of the Federafion. , » 

The defence before the jury was irfc^ntire con- 
formity with the proceedings at the meetings which 
had protested against the prosecutions. One coun- 
sel denounced the “vipers and vultures "of Wall 
Street.”^ Another declared that Vhe cdnviction of 
Haywood would be looked upon as “an injustice 
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and as the consequence of a vile and murderous ag* 
gression on the gart of unscrupulous capitalists.” 

The ‘‘Western Federation off ^Iiners,*” after 
Orchard had giwn his evidence, identified them- 
selves* with Moyer, their^president, Haywood, their 
treasurer, and l^ettibone, a member of their execu- 
tive cornmittee, by re-electing them to their offices. 

Senator E. Borah, an energetic supporter of the 
proSfecutipn, put the matter in these words — “they 
ha\^ killed Steiinenberg in order ty show that they 
never forgave lin enemy.” And he added that the 
defence was nothing but an apology for the murder 
of the representatives of the law. 

On Saturday, July 27th, 1007, at eleven o’clock 
in the morrfin^, the jury retired to consider their 
verdict. Their delioerations extended ufitil the 
Sunday morning at eight o’clock. One knows that 
in the.United States, as in England, the jury must 
be unanimous. Four jurors found Havwood 
guilty, while eight were in favour of an acquittal. 
Time vtas needed to convince the four jurors tha^ 
Orchard’s tegular interviews at Den\^‘er, before and 
after the crimes, were merely coincideiTces, that 
Haywood h 5 d never kiiown the character of the 
man with whom Tie had been on term^ of intimacy 
for a number of years, and that the prosecution was 
entirely^ due to the machinations of capitalists. • 

The verdict of the jury was d surprise even tc 
Haywood’s friends and createcJa profound impres- 
sion in the United States. No fair-minded man, 
whether friend or enemy, attrilfutes it to concern 
for justice and tritfh ; everyone looks upon it merely 
as a confirmation of the instructions given to the 
juty to acquit, given by the degnonstrations against 
which Mr. Rgosevelt^rotested. 

The day arter the acquittal, all the Labor Unions 
of Denver decidechto give thisi “martyr in the cause 
of labour^’^a triumphal reception. On August 3rc 
a deputation appeajed at the station. Haywj[)od go 
into a car drawn by six white horses, from w^hich he 
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delivered an address to the 30,000 men who had 
met to do him , honour. It was announced at the 
same tirfie tha^ tlte prosecutions of’Moyer and Petti- 
bone would be dropped. The., members of the 
Labor Unions were confirmed in vhe conviction 
. that they are inviolable T)ecause they, are to be 
feared. " 

All jurors are not heroes. Mr. John Cummings, 
of Chicago, relates that in that city, seven hundred 
summonses were necessary in order to empanel a 
jury in a murder case in which tradtf union leaders 
were involved. In the same city meit guilty of 
violence in the course of a strike of draymen were 
all acquitted. 

The magistrates are intimidated by* moral pres- 
sure ak well as by material danger. Whosoever 
vftUures to disapprove of the unla'wful acts of a 
Labor Union is at once denounced as an instru- 
ment of capital, devoted to suspicion and contempt. 
The arrest is an “outrageous and impudent inven- 
tion of a lawless plutocracy.’’ If a polic,e officer 
arrest a member of a union who has committed a 
murder, iie is denounced for having tried to distin- 
guish himself “in order to earn blood ‘money.’’ 

On the other hand, the judge tt^ho has grovelled 
before a Labor Union is pointed out as “an able 
apd distinguished lawyer, a magistrate full, of sym- 
pathy with hofiest men and a terror to all 
criminals.’’ Even 'Mark Twain has never carried 
audacity and irony to this extent. 

Each Labor Union constitutes a separate group, 
regulated solely by passions and interests which are 
opposed to those of the rest of the nation and of 
the human race. I(^it has the hypocrisy to disavow 
some of its acts, it" none the less indicates to the 
judges, the juries, and ‘the President ‘•if the United 
States that it has the right to commit crimes, and 
those r/ho have the audacity to advance ‘Such pre- 
tensioits do not represent one-te,nth of the workmen 
of the United States. 



(JHAPTER IX\ 

The Expl*oitation of Intimidation 
M. Jaurfes’ schemes — The end justifies the means — 
Bdchez — The use of violence, according to M. Georges 
Sorel — ^yiolence in strikes — The leaders of the Con- 
federation of Labour are politicians — Parisian 
panics — Stendhal’s saying — “Fear is not in the 
•danger, it is in ourselves” — Social bankruptcy as an 
,ideal-*-The socialist tyranny announced and realised. 

On May and, *1907, my excellent friend M. Faubert 
encountere^U a member of the Confederation of 
Labour who occasionally condescends to have a 
chat with him. He asked M. Faubert, with a self- 
satished air,*whether he had .seen the “Humanit^” 
newspaper. *’ 

M. Faubert*: Certainly not, it is always lost* in 
the same fog. I am still waiting for the suggested 
legislation promised by M. Jaur^s in his speeches 
on June 12th and 14th, 1906. When challenged by 
M. Cleanenceau, he announced that he would dis- 
close the secret of the society of the iutuce after an 
interval of four or five months. That tim% has now 
expired and 1 do not se^ what he is thinking about. 

The Confcderdte : He cannot disclose them inde- 
pendently; they have to be accepted by the United 
S6cialist Party. . 

M. Faubert^: Then we shall never se^; them. But 
wl^ did he give such an undeataking? 

The Confederate: Because he has not yet sub- 
mitted to the party discipline. * 

Af. Faubert: Yes, the Socialist party gives its 
tenor every liberty, but does not consider itself as 
bqund by him. I admit that Jhe party is not dis- 
tinguished bj curiostty. Its members are content 
that the tencAr should sing, “‘Come, let us march to 
Paradise,” with®ut asking ahim to describe the 
stages on the road or the plan on which this Para- 
dise i^ constructe^. However, from the moment 
when M. Jalir^s scorns all the facts, and all the 
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economic laws which are derived from them, and 
believes that a positive law can 09 everything, it -is 
his duty to put these positive laws into writing *and 
to reveal them to the w^orld. Javrfes promised ten 
months ago to bring them ^own frorrf' Sinai. Moses 
did not keep the Israelites waiting so iQng. 

The Confederate : He will bring down the tables 
of*the law, amid thunders anc^ lightnings, which 
w’ill make capitalist society tremble. ^ ^ 

M, Faubert:^! recognise the usual metaphors. 
M. Georges Sorel has likened the geiier^l strike, in 
the “Mouvement Socialiste,” to the last Judgment 
in the Apocalypse; he declares that Christians have 
made such good use of it that Socialists, in their 
turn, should exploit the sentiment of mad terror 
and chimerical hope which it inspired. 

T^he Confederate : All means are good. 

M, Fauheri: The end justifies the means., That 
is' a* Jesuit formula, adopted by a Catholic Socialist, 
Buchez, who tried to prove that the “sovereignty 
ef the people*’ and the “sovereignty of tbe end’* 
are identical. ** ^ 

The Confederate : That is ancient history. We 
are more modern now. Read the “Reflexions sur 
la violence,”' published by M. Georges Sorel, in the 
same review (January 15th, 1906, p, 18)^: — 

^ “Experience shews that the bourgeoisie ea^ly 
submits ^ be |!^undered, provided that a little pres* 
c sure be applied a^id that they be frightened by the 
threat of revolution : the party which is able to 
handle the sp^tre of revolution most boldly will 
have the future in its hands — The workmen are able 
to inspire fear. The membefs of revolutionary 
trade unions know how to make excellent use 
of this situation, Und they a^re teaching the workthen 
that it is not a matter of 'going to rsk for favours, 
but that they must profit by the co^^ardice of the 
bourgeoisie to imfiose upon them the will of the 
pr(fletariat. , * 

M. Faubert: The will of the^ proletariat ? That 
is a w;ide generalisation. You shoulcf say, the will 
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It n 

of a dozen leaders of the Confederation of Labour. 

The Confederate : Certainly, it cfoesn’t matter, for 
they act with the consent of the Vhule number, 
and, .as Sorii’ says, they have succeeded. 

*‘The violence of tHe workmen possesses an extra* 
orciinafy efficaciousness in case of strikes. The pre- 
fects are afraid of being induced to bring the ^rce 
of the law into ^ay against the violence of insurrec- 
tion and bring pressure to bear upon employers in 
• order to force them to yield : thm safety of works is 
nowadjiys considered as a favour of which the prefect 
can dispose at will, in order to intimidate both parties 
and lead them with more or less adroitness to an 
agreement. There* have not been wanting numbers of 
occasioif^ upon which the leaders of the movement 
have seized upon this situation • we must recognise 
that they fiave made use of the weapon whicb^was 
placed in their hands by a rare piece of good fortune. 
Tliey endeavour to intimidate the prefects by popi^ar 
demonstrations. . . . The administration, beset 

on all sides and terrified, seldom fails to intervejie 
after a time with the employers and to impose upon 
them "a transaction which becomes an* encourage- 
ment to the propagandists of violence'’ (p. 29). 

Here you see,. in the*actual words of the philoso- 
pher of the party, what has been tlie effect of 
egneessiorks, negociations, go\ ernmiMit meddling 
with strikes, interpellations in# the Chamber *of 
Deputies, and the conciliatory sentiments of tender- 
hearted persons. The only efft. t has been to teach 
peo|$le to use violence. • 

M. Fauhert: That proves that the men who are' 
at the head of the®Socialist party are politicians who 
know how to take advantage of the weapons with 
which their adversarip^s supply them in the belief 
that they are^iisarming thorn. 

The Confederate : You cajinot blame them for 
that. ^ ^ 

Af. Faubert: I do not do so. They are acting 
withia/their nights f but I think that they are acting 
under an illusion in trying to terrorise the* hour- 
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geoisie. M, Georges Sorel says, ‘^experience shews 
that the, bourgdbisie easily subunits to be plun- 
dered.*’ What facts can he cite fn support of this 
assertion. When, on the contraty, ^it is a flues- 
tion of defending that property to which “ the 
^democracy clings with all its fibres,** to pse M. 
Jaurfes* own words, it exhibits an energy w4iich has 
never belied itself. There is n^? night of August 
4th to be put down to the account of the bourgeoisie. 

2 he Confederate : The question do^s not arise*'in 
the same manner. , 

Af. Faubert: It does, in effect. 

The Confederate : But would you deny the fear 
in the hearts of the bourgedisie last^ year with 
regard to the first of May? Had not a number of 
peo^ple made preparations, while others went away? 

M, Faubert: That may be, but that only proves 
that those people were lacking in confidence in the 
G6^^ernment. They had no faith in its power to 
fulfil its primary function — that of ensuring in- 
ternal security. The Government took*x:ertain 
measures,/and if some of the bourgeoisie fled, the 
soldiers of the army of the Confederation stayed at 
home. They do not seem to me to have displayed 
much more courage. 

The Confederate: Can you deny the, ease wijth 
which the bourgegisie takes fright? See what has 
just happened in the small-pox scare. I read in 
the “Progrfes Medidal** of March 30th that: — 

“There have lot been so few cases of small-pox in 
' Paris for five years : if we are to believe the ‘statis- 
tiquo municipale officielle,' the number of cases in 
the last two weeks was 8 and 12 respectively, instead* 
of an average of* 20. Whence, then, comes tjiis 
strange panic, which shakes* the peojje of Paris and 
makes the fortunes of the institutions, which supply 
vaccine?" t- 

Owing^ to a few newspaper articles, p^^dple took 
fright at once and crowds waitecf at th§ vaccK'^ators* 
establishments. Ladies, when by themselves, 
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spoke of nothing but their vaccination, and looked 
wijth suspicion •upon anyone wflo did tiot share 
their terror. ( 3 ne might venture^ anything with 
peopde who .ire Trightened at once, without making 
inquiries. » ^ 

M, Faiibert: Steudlial said l(jng ago that “fear 
is not in the danger, it is in ourselves • 

Confeder^ : It only remains, tlien, to in- 
spire it. See what we have already succeeded in 
doing with while-lead, and whaiT we are about to 
do for abf.inthe. Do you believe that all Parisians 
will not suffer from^colic on the day when they are 
convinced that the journeymen bakers are playing 
“la sabotage** in their bakehouses? 

ill. Fauhert: You have just said “all Parisians,** 
Fear, then, ie not the special characteristic ot the 
bourgeois. Do you think that the members of the 
Labour Exchange and their wives are ^ less 
frightened of the small-pox than the bourgeois? 
Fear is not a capitalist privilege. ^ 

Thd^ Confederate : The workman ihas ^nothing Jo 
lose. • 

M, Faubnrt: Disabuse yourself of that idea. It 
is he who has most td lose. The bloated multi- 
millionaire will invest his capital abroad if it be 
threatened, and he will transport himself abroad 
too, if 4 ie feel his person to be imsafe^ He will^no 
longer be int*erested in Frencj|i industries and w;ill 
spend less money in France. As Cobden says, 
wages rise when two employerib are running after 
one workman, and fall when two workmen av€ 
running after ofte employer. * Your policy, the 
object of which is to frighten capital, produces a 
ceftain result — that making it take flight. If it 
does so, it wiM not transform itself into wages, and 
a strike witli vioknce will produce a certain result 
— a strikg of employes. It will transform artificial 
unemplwed into actual ones. 

Th/f CcnfederatS : So much the better. That 
will be the beginning of the general winding up. 
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M. Fauhert: And then we have gone bankrupt, 
Is that then your- ideal? 

The Conjcdc'rate : Yes, the bankruptcy of capi- 
talist society ! ‘ r r. 

«. M. haiiberl: Well, but' explain for us the 
constitution of your collectivist society. ‘ ♦ 

^ The Confcderale : You want to know too much. 
But when I asked you whetlu’T you had read 
‘‘rHunianiie,” I did so with reference' to an 
observation of M*. Marcid Sembat to the effect that 
poor ^ ves Guyot had for a long time been 
denouncing the Socialist tyranny, but . he was 
hardly listened to. 

A/. Paithcri : \ ery well, tht*n ; but it ‘♦.^ems to me 
that he'*' was (juite right and that the* others were 
wnvyg in not listening. 'Fhose wheCprolil bv the 
Socialist tyranny act like all tyrants; thev abuse 
th^iy power and act in ^uch a way tliat people begin 
to listen t(j the man who denounced it at the time 
when people like M. Goblet placed themsejves at 
the head ()f the Socialist Gnion. It is ome^of the 
results of* the threats and the violence of vour 
friends. 



CHAPTER X* 

Compulsory ARBiTRAfioN 
“A land without strikes''— New Zealand— The ‘Arbitra- 
tion Act," 1894 — Sdl-back to boards of coiiciliatioti 
— Interference of the Court — The butchers' strike — 
The Lock-out. in the timber trade — Hypociltical 
attitude of ihe^Unions with regard to strikes — Diffi- 
cult^'es in carr^nng out the Act— Absence of moral 
support o^ persons interested. • 

GkiboljiUle’s^ disriulps have formed the profound 
concepUpn of abolishin^^ strikes by forcing every 
individual to be a i^iember of a trade combination 
and by regulating all questions f)f wages and of 
the organisation of labour through the mMium of 
incompetent ^nd irresponsible tribunals. 

In support of their theory they cite a book 
pubfished in icjoo by th(* Agent-General of,i\>w 
Zealand, under the title of "A land without 
strikes,"" to glorify the Act of 1894, entitled 
Act to vuicourage the lormatioif ot. Industrial 
Unions, and to facilitate the settlement (ff industrial 
disputes b/ conciliation and arbitration." The 
Act did not in terms rend<^r arbitration C(jmpulsorv, 
but it did so by implication, by imposing the 
making of joint or collective contracts. It provides 
for boards of conciliation anil in ^'‘ase of tfieir 
failure, for a short referenct^ to arbitration. As 
soon as the wcjrkmen have tcjrmed a union, they 
are able to impose I his jurisfliction twen upon 
employers who are not connected with a' union. 
1 iiey have power to inipc»se arbitration upon 
stich employers whem non^‘ of the members 
of the workmen's iPijion have an interest in the 
dispute. t^ven if the eiflployer has no unionists 

• t 

t (iribunille was Hie wiseacre who threw liimsell’ into the 
river in onUr that has clrifhes might not got wetied hv the rain 
?< also M. Mid.itl, “Le eoeialisnie sarus (t()(•trine^s” (I’ari^', 

F. Aican); L^arbitrago obligatoire, par Bertrand Nogaro 
(Paris, Rouslan); “Australian Socialitini.’' by A. St. Le^er. 
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among his emplwees, he is not protected against^ 
proceedings. • 

Strikes and ’ lock-outs are prohibited. This 
legislation has ended in submitting the regulation 
of all industrial conditions lo the determination of 
the Courts, and they have acted as the repo^sitories 
of ^legislative powers delegated to them by 
Parliament. / ^ 

The workman, as an indiviaual, is nq longer 
subject to bye-la^s'S. He has to be^ a unit in a 
Union, the object of these wor?. men’s unions being 
to prevent labour from becoiTting too oppressive. 
A union always has five objects in view — higher 
wages, shorter hours of work, ovc^rtime, the 
restriction of the number of apprentices and the 
excly^ion of non-unionists. . 

It has been stated that since the passing of the 
Act the boards of conciliation dealt with 99 per 
cent.' of all disputes; but their decisions have no 
force, and are so well recognised as nugatory that 
their proc(*edings an*, now admitted not to J^istify 
their existence, and disputes are carried direct to 
the tribunal of arbitration. , 

The preliminary difficulty encountered by the 
tribunal is to find out what are the points in dis- 
pute. Its award then has to enter into ^details of 
sudh minuteness that it is impossible to ascertain 
wljat it sancfions and what it forbids, and every 
difference of opinion between employer and 
employee as to the interpretation of the award gives 
lise to a fresh dispute. 

In these circumstances, the e'mployer alw^ays 
places the narrowest construction upon the aw^ard, 
a minimum wage is*^ treated^ as a maximum, and 
general antagonism is substituted foi' all sense of 
moral obligation a*^ between ^ emp'ioyers and 
employqss. This leads to decrease in production 
and consequent increase in the cost of living and 
decline in the purchasing po'tVer ol custo^ners. 
Workmen spending the greater part of their wages 
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"^as consumers have found their position by no 
•means improved. 

‘New ZealandVrelies on its export of nAitton and 
is obliged to consider the net cost of producing it. 
When the 'butchers in the slaughter-houses, in 
combination with the (Employees in the cold storage 
warehouses at Wellington, Canterbury, Otago, 
Gisborne and Southland, claimed an increase of 
salary, the tribUl^al of arbitration rejected their 
demand, w^horeupon they went out on strike on 
March 7th, iqo6. .On March §th judgment was 
given against thejn for damages amounting to 
^'700. *The Attorney-(jl<meral and a Judge of the 
Supreme Court were of opinion that this w^as neither 
a debt nof damages, nor a penalty for a breach of 
contract, but a penalty in the strict sense of the 
word, so that the defendants would have to-*go to 
prii^.)n, if they failed to pay. 

The strike came to an end on March 20tb,*the 
defendants either paying the fines or disappearing 
to se'^'k employment in other colonies. Mr, Hall 
Jones, representing the New Zealand Covernme^it, 
nevertheless said that this was not a ^et-back for 
the Act, but that th^* (Government had merely to 
amend it, in order to render its operation more 
effective. 

Bui tliese are not the only trades effected. ^ On 
May 20th , the Western Au 1 ^tralia»n newspapers 
announced that Mr. Holmcin and tw’o employees 
of the Sawnnill Society had been cast in damages 
at F^erth, or to imprisonment fn default, for having 
aided and abetied the strikers in the timb*er trade. 
On June 4th tiie same newspapers reported that 
proceedings had been take r\, against employers in 
the timber <rade foi •organising a lock-out. 

Here is*evidence that Compulsory arbitration is 
unable to prevent either stakes or lock-outs.^ 

Witii J;he official optimism wdiich is the fcharacter- 

X '‘The Individualist,” June, 1907. 
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istic of all goyerp merits, one of the Ministers had 
asserted that the Unionists disapproved of this 
resort to'strikes. At the very moment when he 
was making this statement, the Trades Unions of 
Wellington and the Labour Council were passing 
SI vote of sympathy with the strikers. Vain efforts 
were made to induce other Unions to express dis- 
approval : there may have bety? some apparent 
changes of attitude, due to vari|^)us influences, iSut 
their general attitude was left in no doubt'. * 

The Hon. Jt)hn MacGregor, a foi*mer member 
of the New Zealand Upper Hyuse, recognised the 
set-back to compulsory arbitration.^ 

Unionists who fail to submit to the process of 
the Tribunal of Arbitration are liable tf) damages, 
but in New Zealand, as in other countries, they 
havev succeeded in putting themselves above the 
law with impunity. Officially, the Unions diss,uade 
their, members from violating it, but they encour- 
age them to do so by underhand methods, thereby 
escaping all pecuniary responsiliility. Individuals 
may be cast in damages, and sentenced to Imprison- 
ment in default. 

But an American visitor to New Zealand, whc 
was so much’ attracted by the “Arbitration Act*' 
that he wanted to import it into the United States^ 
was told by a New Zealander that it was* hc)peless' 
ancf would ma wcf^k because th(* prisons of the 
United States are not large enough. Supposing 
you obtain a judgment for damages against four or 
five thousand meniHhrs of a Union which violates 
tVie Arbitration .\ct or refuses to .^atisfy the judg- 
ment of the Court. They decline to pay. Where 
are the prisons with cy sufficient capacity to contain 
them? And what will beca<flie of t^ieir families 
while they are serving t'neir term ? 7"hey could 
not be left to die of starvation. • 

The working of compulsory arbitration ’in New 

1 “The Times,” Finaneial and ComVnereial* Suppl^/.ent, 
April 8th, and May 6th, 1907. 
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Zealand has demonstrated its impossibility in the 
absence of the 'moral- support of« all the parties 
interested; from the moment when it^ fails to obtain 
it, it stands condemned. Could it obtain such 
support in ofher countries? Those who say so, 
have the universal experience of mankind againsti* 
them. 

Coercion implitSj^ submission and not consent; 
coiTsent alone c reay^s a moral obligation. This 
explains the superiority of contra(;t as a motive for 
action to ai%*angen^nts imposed by authority. 
Compulsory arbitration would be followed by the 
same consequences in other countries as in New 
Zealand, namely, contempt for the law on the part 
of those wrto realise the possibility of violating it 
with impuniw and of declining to accept the 
decisions of The Courts, while claiming to ,'xact 
respept for that law from their adversaries. They 
would make a unilateral law of it, placing precisely 
the same nstruction upon it as that which is put 
forwar i n regard to Article 1780 of the Civil Code 
in France. “I claim," says the author of thk> 
article, “that, without the constitution of the 
Tribunal ot* Arbitration, the workmen W7)uld have 
had a far largef share of the increased prosperity 
of the colony than they have in fact obtained." 



CHAPTER XI 
Conclusions 


(1) . In the eyes of the Labour leaders, the 
I Labour Exchanges and ^the Confederation 

of Labour, strikes are /not an instrurrent 
of an economic order, rut a political ins/ru- 
ment. * 

(2) , 'riie weakness of the gJovernment and the 

magistracy in France hus introduceji violence 
as one of the factors which make for success 
in the conduct of strikes. Strike leaders^ 
consider themselves as above the law*. 

(^). A strike is an act of a small group of 
individuals, tending to the obtaining by 
them of advantages at the expense 'of all 
their fellow'-citizens. 

(4}. Combinations and strikes of officials and of 
persons employed in services of, a^' public 
nati-ire apply all the powers held by them 
for the interest of the public si^rvice to the 
furthering of their particular interests. 

(5) . This anarchical conception is bringing us 

back to the private w^ars of the Middle 
Ages; trade combinations will Contend 
against one another at the gelieral expense, 
wnth methods’ of violence and total contempt 
of the law. 

(6) . iThe organisation of compulsory arbitration 

in New Zealand has detached the individual^ 
from the State and has made him a member 
of a Union, N^ithout Evreventing strikes. '* 
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.CHAPTER I 

The PRO(*lf|!flME OF THE IXTEaiNATIOXAL 

• * Association 

Karl Marx’ subtleties — Ilfevelopments rather than re-^ 
foni-S“*r-{Sct-back to Internationalism — llerve’s logic 
-St^'ialists act %M»ntrary to their professions. * 

llErtR W'liRVEK S(jHBART^ say.s of the inaugural 
adtrte.ss 0*1 the J lUerV'Uional Association of Work- 
men, “it is a V(Ti\ahIe nvasierpiece of ability, 
although ii^ scheiiK* i-i not very clear: but Marx is 
its author and his obs(airity is intt^ntional . 
Opposing tendencies Jiad to be reconciled. There 
Ts sonieliiin|i to satisfy everyone in the address. 
In its convirxing portraiture it exhibits the 
wretchediucss of the working classes undet» the 
capitrjistic yoke. ... It celelirates the advant- 
ages (^f free co-operation, Proudhon, lUichez,.the 
adv(.)cates of co-operative |)roducti(m subsidised by 
the„ Sttite, Lassalk* and L(uiis Blanc. It contaitjs 
the ('omi^ion sentimental passag<“^ wBich Mar.\ 
reluctantly let fall from his pen. . . •. Of the 

object of the‘ Associalic^i there was little question.’* 
The vSocialistsVontinue to ('any out* this policy; 
what they desire is developments rather than re- 
forms, *incf, while courting the mob, they aim, rK)t 
at the true anjl the us(*ful, hut af the c^t of exploit- 
ing the jiassions and prejudi('e^ ol the ignorant and 
the seekers aft<?r chimauas. 

The headquarters of the Intenfational Association 
was transferred ^"ork in 1872. It Aid not* 

I ‘perish in consc'Cjueiu'e oi (Government measures 
taken to destroy it, but wa^. dislocated bv the 
quarrels of liarl MaVv and Bakunin, which like 
thos(‘ whicl^ rage betweem CAiesde, Jaur^s and 
Lagardelle, give ^is an idea Af the harmony which 
will prev?hl in the Collet'fivist Paradise. ^ 

Kar^^Marx concicided his Manifesto of 1847 with 
( * 

^Loc. cit, pp. 118-127, 
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the words, ‘'Proletarians of all ountries, unite*” 
Werner Sombart says that Msrx had “vainly 
attempted to introduce the ideals of solidarity and 
union from without.” They certainly have not 
radiated from within. 

The French vSocialists do not display t^he slightest 
sympathy for Belgian or Italian workmen who 
come to France; the English workmen have 
obtained the passing of the “.''liens’ Act,” anJ the 
expulsion of the Chinese frori the Transvaal; the 
American workmen have inherited the European 
immigration difficulties and have prohibited the 
entry of the Chinese and Japanese. 

Socialists nevertheless talk of Societv with a bip^ 
S, ofj^Society with neither frontiers nor nations. 
When Karl Marx said, “Proletarians of all nations, 
unite,” he did not say that the proletarians of 
China were excluded from his appeal. The 
agrarians of Eastern Prussia have suggested the 
importation of Chinese coolies. Is the German 
Socialist Party disposed to welcome them as 
brothers ? 

At the Stuttgart Congress, the Germans dis- 
played a strong national sv.ntiment and were very 
angry with Hervf^. Still it is Herv^», and not they, 
that is logical. Every Socialist who admits the 
existence of a separate nation, adfnits individual 
property; fo. a nation presupposes the ownership 
by a group of individuals of a portion of the earth’s 
surface. 

Speaking generally, the Socialists act contrary 
to their professions. They say that they want to 
place property in the hands of the people, but they' 
will either place it In the hands of bodies of rtien 
which, whatever the name by which thev may go, 
are greedier than any Ilarpagon, or in the hands 
of the State, which, in its turn, will delegate it to 
departments of administration; and these will 
exploit it for their own benefit, not for that of the 
public. 
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• They talk of liberty, but all their pr.oposed legis- 
lation is the legislation of tyranny and^ police, 
and we have see|i*them reassimilate free to the type 
of servile labour. V* * 

They talk of an ideal of government, and instead 
of limiting its attributes* they endow it with powers 
as vague &nd indeterminate as those of Oriental or 
African potentates! * 

Tliey say nothing of liberty, for they understand 
it ifk' the sdme sense a!k the maid-servant uf Frankfort 
who, on the d>iy afte’- the Revolution of 1848, said 
to her mistress, “Now that we are ecjual, you shall 
carry lhe*coal-box and I will wear the diamonds.**^ 


1 9Lir»t«d by «VI. <Jc‘org Simrnel, * PliilDSoplue (ie la Sou- 
journal dcs Ecouomiiitt'ii, 15 jniiley 1907. ^ 



CHAPTER II, 

Soc;AL1SM versus DMjhcRACY 

Factors opposed to “social evolution” — Socialism opposed 
to small industries and small properties — Appeal to 
workmen's legislation — Sidney Webb*- , opposed to 
thrift and co-operation — Apology for idleliess — The 
Confederation of Labour and the “slough of demo- 
cracy” — “The class for itself Aiid the clasg in itself” 
— Some leaders of the proletaA'iat class — The primary 
school teachers and the class’ in itself'. ^ 

Is order that the “wSocialist evolution” mav be 
realised, it is ncTessary that industry and capital 
should be concentrated in a few hands., and, on th<^ 
other Jiand. that there should be a threat mass of 
wag'e-earners, increasini^Iy wretched, and deprived 
of ail personal property. Such is the process as 
determined by Marx and Engels in the “Commun- 
is#^ • Manifesto,” and confirmed by the Erfurt 
Congress in 1891. 

''But this pI,ienomen()n does not appear*" if 'the 
'^‘artisan”' works in isolated ind(‘pendence ; neither 
does it appear if those who carr^" on small 
industries, wajrking in thei? own houses, have not 
been previously ahsorh(M in the proletariat crowd 
of workmen employed in the great industries; nor 
dfdes it appear if the small proprietor preser ves his 
love of ini!*ividual property. Tke prophesied 
sbeial evolution miifcarries; the heralded paradise 
of the socialisatioi] of all the means of production 
, and exchange vanishes. Democracy and Socialism 
are antagonistic. 

Have I invented and formulated this proposition 
for polemical purposes? It qomes from a Socialist, 
Herr Werner Sombart.J * 

“What should the attitude of ^socialism with 
reg, 3 ,rd to the masses w^iich have not yet fallen into 
the ranks of the proletariat, such as the. lower middle 

1 “Le Socialisme el It' mouvement hoeial au^xixe p. 

144 foll< 
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. class (petite l/)urgeoisie) and of tlmt part of the popu- 
lation which , nay perhaps never esSiibit an^i tendency 
' to inclusion the proletariat ? Should the object of 
the proletari^lt/ be essentially proletarian or should 
if be democratic? If it become democratic, what 
becomes of its programme? Is it to be socialism 01 
demr)cyitcy? The fundamental contention is ex- 
pressed in the + 3 ppositu>n between these two poIntE 
*()f view/' 

IJernsli^in published a series of articles in 1905 
under the title, Social Detiiocracy Become 

Popular 

In ord^ir to obtain ^recruits for the Socialist army 
it is necessary to “proletariarise” those who carry 
small industries as well as small trades, and the 
owners of small properties, all of whom display 
elements of resistance to tin* socialisation oi the 
means of production. The movement of concen- 
tration, which does not take place naturally, rpust 
be obtained by force, in order to arrive at ttie 
catast/o]:)h(* foretold by Karl Marx, as “on the oge 
hatTd a* feg^' larp* industrial establishmegts and on 
the other the inass(*s who possess nothing at all, 
the former absorbing the latter without their being 
able to offer resistance/*' • 

In r)rder to reach this point, the simplicity and 
ignorance «)f the verv pers(^ns is to be exploited 
whom ft is proposed to ruin, and of^^ their repre- 
sentatives in Parliament. And legislation is to he 
carried out on the lines of saxdal insurance and 
regulation of labour, in suclf a manner as tc 
annihilate* the small men, to overburden them with 
general expen ses*^ and risks, to close their shops 
and businesses and to try by^ artificial means tc 
bring about the correntration of industries tc 
which economic liberty fails to lend itself. 

Werner Sflmbaj-t frankly .recognises this when 
he says tl^at “a good system of workmen’s fegisla- 

1 “ Socialistiselie Monfitshofte/’ August, October and No 
vembe» 1905. f>ec the “Mouveroent ^»ocialiate,” January 16th, 
1906^ p. 117. 
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tion is a weapon of the highest orddr for proprietors? 
of undertakings hn a large scale, wjierewith to ruin 
the small men /ind disembarrass tjitfjmselves of their 
competition.^ * 

M. E. Vandervelde also ^demands this factitious 
concentration. “We must/’ he says, “wish for, 
and even foster by legislative measures, tKe passing 
of the degenerate forms of individual production 
into the superior forms of production in commoiL”^ 
People exclain»* that the sn^ill or family work- 
shop gets out of control,^ and • demand its 
suppression. It will be the jL'ompulsory stage on 
the road to proletarisation, if small proprietors, 
small industrialists and smaM traders, in fact al^ 
personc- with a moderate position in ’life, fail to 
remember that democracy and socialism are antago- 
nistic’. They have already, in spite of numerous 
warnings, frequently been the dupes of thos(* who 
Imell them to work for their own destruction. 
Laws, such as those with reference to a weekly day 
of rest, are of^i nature to give them such wi fnijag. 

Mr. an<Ji Mrs. Sidney Webb protest' against a 
group of careful artisans carrying on an enterprise 
by themselves. They would be supporting a 
minor industry, “which is diametrically opposed to 
the Socialist ideal.” They would be^producing 
fcrr their own profit, and the community would 
obtain no mAVe power over their industry than over 
tlie industry of the ?:idividual. 

While the Belgian Socialists make use of 
*Vooruit and of some other co-operative societies, 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb declare that they pre- 
sent ”the worst aspect of current affairs.” Worfe*' 
and thrift are considered asv^ces by Socialists. 'M. 
Paul Lafargue has written the apology of idleness. 
This is one way of £attering th/^ lowest instincts, 
and it^is evident that if these excellen.^ apostles 

1 Werner Sombart, op. cit. 

2 “Lf Collectivisme et revolution mdustrielle, ” p. 
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I “ 

were listened to.; pauperism would irvcrease instead 
of diminishing. ^ ' ? 

Socialism or \J)emocracy. The t>vo are in con- 
flict, as the Gei'‘ii\an Socialists declare; and Werner 
.SomSart and Bernstehi, like the rest of the 
Socialists, only suggest temporary and embarrassed 
solutions of the d»^culty. 

In France, the'theorists and the leaders of the 
Coftfederation of Labour, MAI. Georges Sorel, 
HiTbert Lagardelle ^and (iriffuelhes, with greater 
hardihood^ clearly say that thev intend to put all 
the lower middle class outside the door of Social- 
ism, in brder to extricate the workman from the 
^‘slough of democracy.'’ ITeir aim is that the 
economic and the political classes be unitod into 
one, and they distinguish between “the class in 
itself” and “the class for itself,” the formei‘ con- 
stituting the “economic group” and the latter the 
“psychological group.” ^ 

The “class in itself” is supplied by proletarians 
of4.h^•(ype conceived by Karl Marx, whose hodrs 
of labour b(mstantlv increase in length, while theii' 
wages decrease; the “class for itself’' overruns 
them and annexes owners of small properties, small 
and even great' traders and employers, clerks, 
officials, [jihilanthropists, millionaires, Protestant 
pastorsf priest*^, professors, men of letters, etc. But 
Karl Alarx, a doctor of the l^'niversiiy of Berlin, 
and the son-in-law of a Prujsian “junker,” was 
not a member of the proletariat of which he declared 
himself to be the great chief. The same \>as the^ 
case with Engels, who was entrusted by his father 
%ith the management of a large cotton niill at 
Manchester, and who, while following the hounds 
and leading the life ot a gentleman, was not ruined 
by his efforte. How many men are there at the 
head of the German Soc^ialist Party, who *are en- 
titled t(> 6e. ranked j\dth the “class in itself”? Mr. 
Hyndman, the founder of Social Democracy in 
Lor/fon, is a rich member of the middle class. Is 
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Fraiices Fvelvn, Countess of Warwick, with hei' 
castle and her 20,000 acres — a lady who is a lirst- 
rate horsewoiran and a menibe** of the Social 
Democratic I'ederation — a memh(»r of th(‘ “class in 
itself?” 

All these people combine disccmtents more or less 
juslilied, deceptions more or less deserved, fancies 
more or l(\ss intelligent, ideas more or less vague, 
and ambitions more or less considerable. 

This “party fo. itself” answers to th(‘ idea con- 
ceivt‘d by Jules CiU(\sde in 187S — of ^'ombining 
all the proletarians found ifi die different^ middle- 
class parties for the purposes of the impending 
revolution, in ord(‘r to organise tlu^ re'^olt against 
the capitalist world. The parly w'as to poss(\ss a 
revolutionary and (‘Xira-Parliamenta»*v character. 
The “revolutionary preface” ended in eU*cloral 
combinations which returned Paul Lafargiie, Jules 
Guesde, and several others by means of coalitions. 
Jul(\s (iiKXsde supported M. Leon Bourgeois in bis 
ministry in !\I. Combes in his ministiy sj{- 

ceeded in 'dosing the I.abour Fxchang<\s and the 
Parliamentary Socialists did not desert him. 

The theorists of the Confederation of Labour do 
not desire that the “class in itself “ and “the class 
by itself” should be siiperimpos(‘d and that the one 
should be overrun and carried awav by the other. 
They consider that the policy of the struggle of 
classes, as understo(»d by the followers of Marx, 
ends in the consti ution oi a bourgeois political 
party a;.d pour all their contempt upon it. 

With reference to the claim of (lu primary school 
teachers to be admitted to the Labour Exchanges, 
they say that “an associati('n of primary school 
teachers cannot he intereslea in questions arising 
out of the relations between trades unions, or 
in such as concern stoppage of \vork or internal 
disputes, general strikes, shortening the h uirs of 
labour, etc. It cannot itself go on strike. The 
teachers cannot be present at the sittings of ♦he 
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Confederation of Labour, at wlwch. they have no 
interest to defend; they cannot lake pajt in dis- 
cussions within th(‘ LTnions* Trade Societies and 
Labour Exchanges for the same rea*son.” 

If they have now admitted them,^ and look upon 
them wi^h^ a sympathetic eye, like (he associationps 
of officials, that is only becaus(‘ they look upon 
them as elements in tlu* |)olitical dissolution aimed 
at*bv the Confederation of l.abour. 


“Th« Tirnof*,” August jatMJ 



CHAPTER IIT 

How M\sy Are Thei -.? 

The trade unions represent minorities — English Trade- 
Unions — American Labor Unions -Number of mem- 
bers in France — Electoral results— Eleciif.n« to the 
Reichstag — England - Socialist set-backs at the 
municipal elections — Tlie United States — Strength of 
the socialists in France. 

In actual fact, a minority of tin* workmen in a 
particular trade arc members c»f trade unions, a 
small minority of the memhe/s leads tlu* union, 
and this small oligarchy cxpe('ts to impose its will 
upon the rest. 

The leaders of the Confederation of Labour ex- 
pect the (jovernnnmt, the municipalities and the 
whole body of rat(‘prtyers to f)bev their commands. 

In Enqiand, where the Trade L'nions an* the 
powerful, thev (jiily represent 15 per cent, of 
the number of workmen; in the United States^ the 
Labour Unions, so far as it is possible to ascertain 
with reference to organisations which remain 
shrouded in mystery, do not represent (me-tenth of 
the workmen ; in France there is no means of ascer- 
taining the numh(*r f)f mcmb<*rs. 

The Labour Offu'e gave the number of wx)rkmeii 
who are members '>f irad(‘ unions as 8'^6,ooo out 
of a total of 4,0.^2,000 on January 1st, i()o6, and as 
896,000 on January 1907, exclusive of agricul- 
tural labourers, or a percentage of 20 and 25 
r2specti\ ely ; but how' many of iliem pay their sub- 
scriptions regularly and remain members of a 
union from one year’s end to another ? And how 
many of their number does the Socialist Party 
count as paying their subscriptions? Fifty to sixty 
thousand, according to the statements of their 
represeniatives at their Coiigresses, when *hey are 
discussing their respective forces. According to 
the reports of the Confederation of Labour at the 
Marseilles Congress in October, 1908, the receij ts 
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from June ist/ 1906, to June 30th, .1908, a period 
of 25 months^ were 27,339 francff. Adding to this 
the proceeds ('f the “Bourses’* and of the sale of 
theit; newspap^F, “*La Voix du Peuple,” the total 
receipts would be 124,430 francs, or 4,900 francs 
per moi^tlj. * « 

^ If we refer to |jlectoral forces, we find a recoil in 
the successes of the German Socialists, whom 
Ij^ngels announced in 1892 U> be about to come into 
power in 1898. At the election^ to the Reichstag 
in 1907, the social democratic members were re- 
duced ^o 79, as against 81 in 1902; the elections of 
January 25tli and hebruary 6th, 0)09, reduced their 
numlier to 43. Bu^, it may be said, the number of 
electors has increased. It has in fact increased 
from 3,010,900 to 3,251,000, an increase of 250,000 
or 8 per cent., but the c(‘nlre vote has increased by 
4oOfOOO, and the lib(‘ral vote by 240,000 or 40 per 
cent. 

England also, Mr. Keir Hardie announced 
iiT 1^)2 that tiu* country was Sociahst. In i8i^:^the 
Trade \ nion Congress at Norwich passed a resolu- 
tion in fav our of tlie socialisation of dll the means 
of production ^and ef.change ; in 1895, at Cardiff, 
the C'ongress confined itself to nationalisation of 
iand, mijies and railways. At the General Election 
of i^<)5» the' members of the Labour Party yere 
reduced fnfm 12 to 4, Mr. Keir* Hardie being 
among the victims. The 1 finde Unions freed them- 
selves from Socialism. At jiresent, the Labour 
Party, having opposed Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal 
policy, numhe^rs fifty members in the House of 
Commons. But how many Socialists are there 
among them? ^I'wenly-ntne style themselves 
Socialists, but d(*clfhe make any confession of 
faith in •the ^ doctrine of the class war or 
lo givCf expression to collectivist aspirations. The 
Fabians,* or temi^orising Socialists, want to begin 
\^|h Munkipal Socialism. I was not disturbed at 
result which would be obtained from expert- 
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ments of this kind^ Practical SociaRsm will always 
be curbed by Orbe thing — the Budget. And the 
electors oi members of the London \"ounty Council 
and the Londitn Borough CruiVc/i^, have take^i 
fright at the increavSe of expenditure and have 
recently cut short the experiments in Municipal 
Socialism which had been attempted in that’City^ 
Ifi the Ignited States the number of Socialists is 
insignificant, and one may say that all the Sociabst 
writers, journalists and agitators are of 'German 
origin. At the elections to the Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives in K)04, they numbered 408,000; at the 
elections in iqo6, they had fall(?n to 285,306 out of 
a total of eleven millions of electors, a proportion 
of about 2J per cent. : and yet this is tue country 
which Socialists ought to consider as having ad- 
vanced furthest on the road to collectivism marked 
out by Karl Marx, bv reason of the enormous. size 
of a number of its industrial establishments and of 
the accumulations of capital to be found in certain 
handr. , ' 

,In Franc<sth(^ have drawn all their po\Ver from 
the weakness entertained for them by the Radicals 
and Radical-Socialists, There are fifty-three mem- 
bers owning aflegiance to the party fn the Chamber 
of Deputies, but many of them were elected with a 
balance of Radical votes; and how manv are there, 
among those v ho v(’;ted for them, who would care 
to 9 ee Socialism, in hofvever attenuated a form, put 
into practice? As regards independent vSocialists, 
there are a certain number who have been rejected 
by the iinited Socialist Party and by all honest 
parties. Combining the 160,000 votes obtained by 
these buffoons with tte 060,000 votes given to the 
United Socialist Party ^ wo* have *a total of 
1,120,000 votes out of 8,goo,ooo, or ^ per cent. 
And thre;p-fourths of tnem^ are only voting for a 
word, while hostile to the things for ,wnirh it 
stands. ^ 



CHAPTER IV 

The Hav^* P|ogramme and^M. Jaures' 
^OLUTioxs. M. Desltnierks' Provisional 
'Laws 

I^ow many Socialist electors are there who accept 
the programme of the Havre Congress of 1880, as 
^*avvn up by Karl Marx and proposed by Jules 
uuesde ? It is as follows: — ^ 

"Whereas tht emancipation of the producing class is that 
of all human beings, without distinction of sex or 
race ; whereas the producers can only be free in so far 
as they are in possession of the means of production 
(lands, factories, shops, banks, credit, eted 
And whereas there are only two forms in wtiich the 
means of^production can belong to them; — , 

i. The individual form, which has never, as a matter 
*of fact, obtained general acceptance, and is increas- 
ingly eliminated by industrial pn^gress * 

ii. The collc(‘tive form, the material and intellectual 
rfieifionts of which are constituted by the very de- 
velopment of capitalist society : 

Whereas, 

This collective appropriation can only be the issue 
of the revolutionary action of the producing class — 
or proletariat — organised ns a distinct ptditical party ; 

,SiA aft organisation should be promoted by all 
the moan^’ at the disposal of the proUtariat, including 
universal suffrage, which is thus transformed from 
an instrument of deception into an instrument of 
emancipation ; 

The French Socialist workers, in setting up as t^ie 
object of tlfbir efforts the political and economic ex- 
propriation of the capitalis| ^zlass and the return to 
collectivity of alh the means of production, have 
decided, as a racafts of orgaaiisation and of warfare, 
to take^art in the electiotis with the following plat- 
for;gi : — * 

* Political Part. 

Abolitign of all laws restricting freedom of the pr^ss, 
of meeting and of association, and particularly of the 
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law against the International Working Men’s A'dso- 
ciatioix. Abolition of the “servicq-book/’ that bane 
of the working classes, and of»all the articles of the 
code which set up the inferiority of^»he workman 
against his employer, and of woman as against man. 
ir* Abolition of the budget of p\iblic worship and restora- 
tion to the nation of “the said goods held* in nio^- 
"main, movable and immovable,^’ the property^! 
religious corporations (decree of the Commune, April 
2nd, 1871) including all the industrial and commer- 
cial appurtenailces of these corporatio^ns. 

iii. Abolition of the national debt. 

iv. Abolition of standing armies ?nd universal « military 
service on the part of the people. 

V. Commercial independence in local government and 
police. 

B Economic Part. ^ 

i. Oti’e day of rest in the week, or legal restriction of 
empb^yers from allowing work on more than six^days 

, osat of seven — Legal limitation of working day to 
eight hours for adults — Prohibition of the labour of 
«-'i)'ai]dren in private workshops under the age of 
teen ; and limitation of hours of work to six for 
persons between fourteen and sixteen. 

ii. Supervision by workmen’s oi^anisatioUvS Vor the pro- 

tection of a?pprciiticcs. 

iii. Legal minimum of wages, Axed annually in accord- 

ance with the price of provisions in t^ie locality by H 
* workmen’s committee. * 

iv. ^ Legal profiibition to omployors fnfm employing 

foreign workmen attVss wages than Frenchmen. 

V. Equality of wages 4 .for worker.s of cither sex. 
v;. Scientific and technical training of all children, as 
well as their support at the ex])ej\se of Society, as 
represented by the State and the Commune. 

vii. Support of the ag«id and infirm at the expense of 

Society. ^ t * 

viii. Abolition of all interference by ernpl^iyers in the 
admiijistration of the*^relief, benefK and other funds 
of the working classes, w*hich are to be restored to 
the sole management of the workmen. * 

ix. Liability of employers in respect of accidents, 
guaranteed by a deposit paid by them jnto the woift:- 
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men’s relief funds, proportionate to’ the number of 
workers employed and the dangers presented by each 
particular industry. 

Participatib^ft'of^he workmen in airawing up regula- 
tions specially applicable to various factories ; aboli- 
tion of the right usurped by employers to punish 
thfeif workmen by fines and stoppages (Decree of the 
Commune of April 27th, 1871). 
xi* Cancellation of all contracts whereby public pro- 
• perty has been alienated (banks, railways, mines, 
etc.) and management of all State factories by 
the wor^finen employed therein, 
xii. Abalition of all indirect taxes and conversion of all 
direct ones into a progressive income tax on all in- 
comes an excess t>f 3,000 francs — Abolition of the 
right of inheritance through collaterals, ajid of all 
inheritaij^ce in the line of direct descent in the case 
of estates exceeding 20,000 francs. 

What are the soIuti(nis which M. jaui^‘.s offers 
to each question ? Me wants to take us back'O* the 
Egypt of the Phaioahs by entrusting the State with 
tfe ihonppoly of corn. He said iroiiically,^ “Uuyot 
still acciis(‘s us of being retrogressive. I certainly 
cannot caH him progressiw. 

On June nth 1 h' oiTered his solution of the crisis 
in the vineyards. “On and after July ist, fQ 07 , 
estates ii» winch the culture of vines constitutes the 
prind])a! .source of income avp national propi^ty. 
The nation* is to entrust their exploitation to a 
general association of workers employed in wine 
growing, formed by \vage-< timers of all kinds 
employed in viticulture.” The owners of the 
estates did not display enthusiasm for the scheme. 

M. Deslini^res has made an attempt, in a bulky 
volume entJded, ''he Collcctivisme,” to endow it 
with a legal organi^atiorr. The “urgent and pro- 
visional la\<^s” which he proposes are as follows : — 
i. To firm the excutive A order to prevent ail disorders 
aS th<?y origin£*te. 


February, 18*^4. 
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ii. To suspend £he liberty of the press and the riglit. ol 
public meeting.f 

iii. To restore to the Government /;he Vight to nominate 

the municipalities, 

iv. To make a permanent requisition of all Frenchmein* 

of full age and Under the -.retiring age, in order to 
provide for the public services* in consideration of a 
,fair wage. ^ 

In the event of refusal, to confiscate all assets 
which produce an income greater than that^of a d^y 
labourer of the third class; those whose assets fall 
below this to be ranked among thos.2 who are in 
receipt of poor law relief. ^ 

V. Forfeiture of French nationality and confiscation of 
goods in the case of every person sojourning abroad 
for more than three months without pei mission. 

vi. Cancelling of all process against debtors. 

vii. AIJ. officials, employers and agriculturists are 
enjoined to continue their duties and their enter- 
prises on pain of the forfeitures set out in article'‘(iv.) 

viii. 'Right to requisition everything. 

And how long; is this system to remain in force? 
M. I)eslinieres'*nnswer i.s- Xot only until Hhe final 
enactment c/ laws, but until their complete appli- 
cation. 

Al. Georges Renarcl* who aims at an eclectic and 
attractive form of vSocialism, says, “Socialism will 
be a reffime of authority.”^ On this poirft I agree 
with him. 


1 Georges Renard, “Le Regime Rocialiste, ” 1868 (Paris, F. 
Alcan); “Le Socialiflme a Toeuvre,” p. 300. 



. CHAPTItR . 

S(y.^u .'AsD Nvtion'aL Polfcy 

,*\Vnii-E the Socialists declare at their Congresses, 
beginning with the Coligress of lamoges, that they 
«j^nof ally therri,selves, even temporarily, with one 
.^ofthe sections of the Republican bourgeoisie, why 
dcf the members of the Radical Party desire to 
ca*rry out a Socialist policy ? Why does M. 
Clemenceauidenounce the capitalist regime, which 
he “ha^s attaclo'd and is going to attack again,” 
and proclaim himself a “Socialist”? Why does he 
adopt as his progia<nme a portion of the working 
programniT of (lie Gotha and Erfurt Congresses, 
and of the Harvc Congress in 1880, as drafted by 
Karl Marx* and proposed by Jules Gue<jde and 
PauJ Lafargue ? 

The programme of the Radical-Socialist Party, 
adopted by M. ('lemenceau, is: — 

'I'he iiurchase of the Western Rail'^ays, 
tor the State must work the»railways in 
imitation of Prussia. This i,? pure State 
ownership and not Socialism. 

(2) . A personal and progressive income tax, 

still in imitation of Prussia, wherebv the 
• principles of the French Revolution ^re 
coirJiined with a bfrm #f government 
which has preserveda system of voting’by 
cla.sses for nearly luyf a century, under 
the constitution of 1850. ^ ^ 

(3) . Old ^e pensions, still in imitation of 

Germany, but in an aggravated form, 
which is driving us tb total failure in .social 
polity so cabled, pr else in national policy. 

Which of*these should betesacrificed to the other? 



CHAPTER VI , 

Positive and NegatiI e Policy 

You cannot, you ipay say, carry out a negative 
policy; and in ord^r to car.y out a positive one, 
you take the property belonging to one tlass of 
persons and give it to others. Your policy of 
spoliation is positive, but the guarantee for the 
security of property, ensuring you frorr. beirfg 
robbed by force oV fraud, is negative,: the police, 
whose duty it is to exercise its supervision for your 
benefit without your perceiving’it, is negative; the 
undoubted duties of the Government for the pur- 
pose of^ensuring internal security and preserving 
you from external dangers are negative duties, 
althougii they produce positive results, ‘‘in the shape 
of liberty of action for everyone and the assurance 
that 1^ will reap the benefits of such action. 



CHAPTER Vl*^ 

Tactics |)f the Soqial War 

»Crea4iion of the<5o*cial|it spirit — The legality of violence — 
Jules Guesde and Georges Sorll. 

How j^grtfee Social Revolution to be precipitated? 

are the Best tactics for the Social War? 
*These are the subjects of discussion at Socialist 
Congresses. 

At the Nancy Congress, on August 13th, 1907, 
M. Firantetfe made a very interesting declaration. 
“In th^ Paris Labetur Exchange,” he said, “there 
is only a small nuniber of Socialists among the 
•three thouJiund members of the trade union to which 
1 belong.” 

M. Enimdnuel Levy, Professor in the faculty 
of I^aw at Lyons, considers that ‘‘the true creation 
of the ^Socialist spirit is the class war jlself. 
Political action will have to complete by lawS of 
exp^^Drialion what the trade union has alread}^suc- 
ceeded ir? conquering.” This reass^iri^rg Professcir 
of Law is a supporter of “direct action,” but he 
contemplafVs a lega^Jised •robbery and seeks to 
reconcile the •unionism which is to perform the 
first act with the political vSocialism which is to 
fferfonn the second. 

Jules Guesde looks upon th# destruction of pro- 
perty and plant with a certain amount of contempt. 
He prefers a struggle condu<fted with ballot papers, 
but inasmuch as this methodhnight appear bour- 
geois, he adds that “it is only the prelufle to tMfe 
♦struggle with iTiusket-fire.” This weapon is some- 
what out of date. But M. Julies Guesde has never 
believed in ‘Wiatural JiCcessity.” He is able to say 
that he has constantly repe^ed that “revolution by 
force remains the only^finaf solution. (Collective 
proper^^ can only issue from the revolutionary 
action of* the producing class — or proletariat — 
organised a*s a class party.” 
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NL Georges Screl, one of the pundits of the 
Confederation of Labour, Tor liis part says, “tiie 
greater the develop:'nent of true - unions, the more 
will social conflicts assume tb character of pure 
struggles like those'of armies in the field. 

The leaders of the Workmen’s Socialist Party 
and of the Confederation of Labour are in funda- 
mental agreement. M. Jules Guesde alone asks, 
for the collaboration of those whom he wishes to 
destroy, while* MM. Georges Sorel, Lagardelle 
and GrilTuelhes only count upon the class which 
is interested in d(*struction. They have le>s faith 
in human simplicity than M. Jules Guesde. 

The Socialists may quarrel among themselves ‘ 
about personal matters, but the}' are all agreed 
upon one p(jint — the social war. One needs to be 
deeply versed in the subtleties (T the Socialist 
vocabulary in order to understand the distinctions 
betv’een the motion of f.a Dordogne, wiiich was 
supported by 141 votes, and the du Cher motion 
whicn obtained 167, and w^as adopted. I quote 
tne latter : — 

The congress, convinced that the working classes 
will only be able to completely emancipate themselves 
by the combined force of political action and of the 
action of the trade unions, by the trade unions 
proceeding to the length of a general strike and by 
the conque't of all political power in view of the 
general expropriation of capitalism : 

Convinced that this double action will be all the 
more effective in proportion as the political and the 
econoixiic organisms maintain their full autonomy, 
the aims of the trade unions being the same as those 
of Socialism : 

Seeing that this fundamental agreement of politi- 
cal and of economic actioi. on the part of the 
proletariat will neces..arily ensure a lib ral co-opera- 
tion between the two organisations, free from 
confusion, subordin^tiion or distrust : * 

1 “Reflexions sur la violence.” Mouvement Socialiste, 15 juin, 
1906. p. 162. 
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Accordingly invite all militjaat members to labour 
to the utmost Jf thwr power to dissipate every mis- 
understandiM letween the corporate and the politi- 
, cal orgaaisimo^ of the working classes. 

• 

The millions of owners of property, large and 
the bourgeois and capitalists of France,* cer- 
tainly keep their tempers well, seeing that these 
ojfganisations for the purpose of pillage, either by 
violence or by law, are carried^on in the exercise 
of a legUinfhte right ! 

Thisk indifference^ is sufficiently humiliating to 
the Socialists, for it proves the profound confidence 
entertained by tho*se who own property^ in the 
vanity of their efforts. And how many among 
those Socif^i-'i^*^' who are richly provide with 
worldly goods expect to be called upon to lay their 
quota upon the altar of conquering Socialisgij^ 



chapter; VI I 

Against the Law 

*‘TLe will of your class * — Edgar Quinet : democracy and 
the law — The disciples of force — The clcss war 
according to Aristotle. 

In the ‘‘Communist Manifesto” (§4S) Karl Marx 
says: “What is your law, unless it be the will of 
your class?” Socialists are logfical in makings 
light of the advice given bv Edgar Oiiinet to the 
democracy to “cling inflexibly tO the law.” Yet 
where will it go, if it does not cling to it? If it 
travels v/ithout a compass, does it expec*. to take a 
reasonable course? Does not the whole of history 
teach us how deccpb've and precariv)us are the 
triumphs of force ? Does not the historv of our 
insUi'rections contain the most terrible lessons? 
Socialists may celebrate the anniversary of the 
Commune; do they look upon it as a victory? 

Even admitting that they are strong enough to 
succeed in giving a legal aspect to their policy of 
pillage by a second-hand maprity in an assembly, 
they would only find themselves on the morrow in 
the presence of ruins and would be obliged to recon- 
stitute a legal system which recognises the caoacity 
of each indivioual to own property and to contract. 

The Socialists haw* consistently attacked me, 
and rightly so, for I attacked them at the time when 
the Radical party placed itself at their disposal. 

The members of the Socialist party claim equal- 
ity before the law, and protection for their goods 
and persons, and declare themselves, at the same 
time, to be a party commit ed to social war, in 
search of the best me^iis of robbing you. I really 
cannot conduct colloquies in an amicable way with 
people who force me o keep my hand on m’^^* purse. 

This class war is of far earlier date than the 
great industries. The honour of discovering it is 
not to be ascribed to Karl Marx. Twenty-three 
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centuries before |his • time Aristotle said: “The 
demagogues, trie multitude are above the 

law, are alwa]^3^ cfitting the city ih two by quarrels 
•with the ricti/’^ • 

In the cities of Gteece they demanded the don- 
fiscariOn«of lanjls and the cancellation of debts^ and 
riiey expected to throw the whole burden of fiscal 
oJiarges upon the rich. The Socialists of to-day 
hre merely plagiarists of the demagogues whose 
works Aristotle had beheld. Only, in those days 
of ser^vite labour, a man who neither owned land 
nor carried on a Small trade, could not live excepf 
by the generosity .of the public treasury, and he 
was oblifjed to assume these advantages for himself 
by the conquest of power. Nowadays, the exercise^ 
of a profesSon or trade guarantees him tfie enjoy- 
ment of normal resources, and he knows that, if 
he* goes too far in his threats or his mtjasures’ 
against the capitalist, he wnll dry them up at the 
foagtain-head. The demagogues ^f 4/ld threw the 
cities ift which they were dominant Into anarcliy, 
and most frequently it \vas a stranger who came 
to re-estat)lish an oligarchy or a tyrginny. 


1 Aristotle, ‘^Politics,” v. chap. ix. §10 (Jowett*8 translation): 



CHAPTER IX 

Depressing Effect upon Wealth 

Income tax — Mr He; rst and Mr. Roosevelt — Death 
duties in France. 

SocuLiST action has a depressing effect upon all 
fixed capital. Not only do threats of confiscation 
cause uneasiness for the future; the proceedings o^ 
an unscrupulous policy are disquieting lor the 
present. A suggested income tax, the effect of 
which is to place ^n instrument of pressure in the 
hands of the Socialists destined to annihilate large 
fortunes and to exhaust moderate ones, does not 
invite people to embark in enterprises or to buy 
properties or transferable securities. Since the 
same spirit prevails, in different degrees, in coun- 
tries whose evolution is advanced, everyone looks 
uneasily around him. Furthermore, in order to 
carry cn a policy of preserving the political equili- 
brium, of giv -ng a few bones to the demagogues lo 
gnaw, concesjions are made to the policy of spolia- 
tion. In order to contend against Mr. Hearst, the 
wealthy demagbgue, Mr. Roosevelt feels the need 
of declaring war upon the corporations and threat- 
ening the millionaires with confiscation of portion 
of tneir estates pon heir decease. 

Governments in democratic countries like the 
United States and Fra.ice, carry on a system of 
class policies, which — contrary to the principle of 
the equality of all before the law and of the law as 
the same for all — brings us back to the old system. 

Optimists would do ivell to cast an eye upon the 
following table of estates^ pa^^sing by inheritance 
and deed of gift, in Fr^^nce. 

Periods. Million., of francs. 

1881-1885 6,182 

1886-1890 6,375 

1891-1895 6,930 

18^1900 6,C^ 
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Periods* * Minions of francs. 

’7^ 1901-1^4! 6,489* 

1905.1907 1... • 6,944 

1-n the two penod^ 1896-1900 |ind 1901-1904 there 
was a dedine as compared with the period 1891- 
1895, wdUhe period 1905-1907 only exceeds the 
period 1891-1895 by 14 millions. Between the^wo 
*e.\treme periods covering a space of 26 years, the 
iitcreasc is only 12 per cent., or less than J per 
cent, per annum. Contrary tcf certain optimistic 
assertion:?, tlie increase of wealth in France, even 
if its development •has not been arrested, is at all 
events extremely slo^v, and among the causes which 
'are answerable for this, it may safely b^ stated 
that Socialism must be placed in the front rank. 


Bu’le^in du lilinistfere des Finances, Fevrier, 1909. 



CHAPTER 

The impotence of Socialism 

W^iiAT remains of t ocialism then, whe i we come 
to close quarters with it And what arc the future 
prcjpccts of this policy of spoliatiofi and of 
tyranny? » 

The Socialist party cannot balance up a govern- 
mental majority vithout destroying government 
itself, for it cannot admit that goverianent fulfils 
the minimum of its duties. When a strike breaks 
out, the intention of the strikers is that security of 
person and of property shall not be guaranteed; 
and they have been preceded, supported and fol- 
lowed in this by certain Radicals who, when put 
to the test, have been obliged to commit acts such 
as they have violently laid to the charge of pre- 
ceding governments. Socialist policy represents 
contempt for law, and all men, whether rich or 
poor, have ..a Interest in liberty, security anu jus- 
tice, for the private interest of each individual is 
bound up with these common blessings. Socialists 
despise them all. 

A law, the object of which is to protect each 
man’s property, is supported by al! who posseos 
anything, anH wh'^re is the man in advanced 
societies w^ho is incapable of being roubed because 
he possesses nothing . 

A law, the object of which is to despoil a portion 
of the citizens of a State, unites in opposition to 
it all those against whom it is directed and those 
whom it alarms, for they are afraid that it may 
extend to them. It has even the support of 
those for whose benefit it is made, for only a very 
small ni’mber obtair a direct benefit; the great 
majority only expe ience disappointment's, and 
cause the feelings of envy and rapacity which pro- 
cured the demand ai d approval of such a law to 
recoil upon those wh,o have benefited by it. 
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X law of sp^iaUjjn -may be f^ssbd and carried 
i'jfto effect,^ but”^, pe event of its results 'becoming 
permanent, it runs me risk of deltroying the govern- 
,meiTt which ha"? ^s.^fned the r^ponsibility for it. 

SocialisI policy *is « permanent menace to the 
liberty,«an4 security of citizens, and cannot there- 
fose be the policy of any government, the priniary 
•dti^y of which is to exact respect for internal and 
c.^tcrnal, security. If it fail therein, it dissolves 
and is replaced by anarchy; #and inasmuch as 
everyope*h.'#i a horror of that condition which be- 
trays itself by thc» oppression of violent men, 
^banded together solely by their appetites, an appeal 
bV; made tn*a strong government and to a m^n with 
a strong grip, ai^ the risk is incurred of falling back 
into oil the tiisgraces and disasters of Cae‘^"rism. 

There are three words which Socialism must 
erafth from the facades of our public bi!ildingii-;--the 
three words of the Republican motto: — 

T,iherfv. because Socialism is a rule of t>*rannv 
ah(l ?)f police, ' 

EqvnJitv, because it is a rule of class. 
Fraternfiy, becausj its policy is that of the 
class war. 
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